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Die Pcaboilj Individual Achievement IcsU (FIAI), PcaWy Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PAVr), diid the Oraw^A^Person Test were diliiiinisUred oil a 
pre ; post basis tor assessing clianoes in coynitWe beliavior resulting from 
prograinor project parlicipatton. 

Itie PIAI tests provided iiifoiination relative to iiiniieiiutics, reading 
recognittoni reading coii;|ireliension» spelling, general information, and a 
cJsite picasurenient. Ilie PPVf test provides information reiative to . 
vo(^ulary sklllr tl^c Oraw-H-Persun lest served as a developmental or 
drlistic'dbilUy iDeasure. 

' Ilie results of the PlAI tests indicated that there was no significant 
differences between the groups in all areas when the project began (see 
lAble 1). This was also true fur the PPVT test results. The pilot group 
iiidde siiinificaiit gains from pre io post test in all areas except spelling 
[H .01). Die tonlrol made siyiiificant gains from pre to post test in only 
the area of spelling (P<.0!i).' [he pilot group, even though comparable to 
the cDHtrol group on the pretest, scored significantly higher than the 
control ijroup on the post test in iiiatheiiiatics (P< .'01) and general infor^ 
ination (P<.05). (SeeJable I)'. 

Ihe changes, in cognitive behavior when coiiiparifig the two groups was 
even H^re revealing. Ihe change in behavior betiM pre and post tests for 
the pilot oroup'was significKitly-greater than tlie change experienced by the 
ptro\ group in the areas of mahematics (P<.05), reading recognition , 
(P<.01K reading cumprLhiiision (P<.01), general information (P<.0I), and 
coiii|iosile iiiedsureiiieiit (P<.01)., Ihis was not true in the area of spelling; 
lite Lhjngcs expcriencijd by the two groups were not significantly different 
at the .05 level of siynifitance. (See lable 1). 

llie CPVI results indicated the two groups were not significantly different 
when tlio pilot program bcij.in or wiicn tlie program ended, lioweveri the pilot 
.group experienced a signjfitdolly greater increase in vocaimlary test per- 
fuiiiijiice "lliaii ilid the coiijtrol group. (I'<.01.). Ihe control group actually 
siuri'd lower on the post tJst though" it was not found to be significintly 
lower (P:'.l)!)). (See lable 1) 

lite re'.ulls of the Draw-A-Ptrson lest vierc swiiewhat startling, Ihe " 
uHitrol group liad .1 signific^iiitly higlier perforituiice level (P<,Oll on tlie 
prelfbl lltan ilkl'^lll.c pilot yruu^i. The grpupsM/ere also significantly different 
when post test results were coupared, but ^n tlie post test tlie pilat group per- 
foiLvd sigiiificiiitly better than the control group (P<.05). Ihe pilot group 
)t,id iiude'significant gains from p/e test to post test (P<.01) but the control 
ijrou[j liad not. Ihe result of tlirSe differences in g'aii|^ (8.7 vsl2) also in- 
(litdKHl Ihdi the pilot groups' cliiinge in perfaripancc v/as signif,icaiitly better 
Hull Ihe CLiiitrol groups' (P< .01). (See loble 1)^ 
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Conclusion: The program or project has been effective in fostering chaiKje In 
cognitive skills or performance levels in tlie areas of mathematics, I'eatling 
recognition, reading comprehension, ijenei-al infoniiation, composite aclilevement, 
vocabulary t and (levelopiiiental or iirtistic ability. 



gecoiiiiig](jat|pji: It is recoiinienileil that consideration be given to modifying the 
cognitive testing program for the new project year. Since the composite 
acmevcRient score on the PIAT and perhaps even the Draw-A-Person test scores 
do i)ot seem to add any addltloiiat or meaningful Information it would appear 
that they could be deleted from tir future testing program. It Is reconioeiided 
that efforts be exerted to expand measurenients in the cpgiiitivc ^reas to include 
such areas as science, mathematical .concepts, piathematlca] applications, and* 
perliaps even measurements in logical thinking as a cognitive skill. Uith the 
Indicated success of tlie program in developing cognitive skills, efforts to 
detemlne Just \M cngnlli.ve skills ran be improved by tlie activities and 
experiences provided by the program {iced to be exerted. 

Object I ye J; Oy H^y 30, 197C, Identified students participating in a pilot 
program will show an improvement In creativity as measured by pre - post test 
results of creativity iiieasures. 

Three Torrance Tests, the Cuimnings Curiosity Test, and the Oraw-A-Person 
Tes^ 'W) were administered on a pre * post basis for assessing changes in ' 
cre^/itfity or giftediTDss- resiiiting froin project or program participation. 

■ The Torrance Tests included picture completion (I), free form (11), and 
lines and circles (ill). A total or composite score of t^ese three tests was 
also analyzed. The Cumiiings iCiirioi;ity lest was found to be correlated with 
the Torrance Test. This test consists of a picture such as an apple or 
several pictures whicli serve'as Uiinuli. The student Is asked to Indie- te 
(|t!eUions raised In his mind about the picture. The DAP Test was found to ^ 
torrclritc with the Turrance Tests as well as achievement. Thus» this.ws 
also used as. an indicator of creativity or giftedness. , 

' The OAP Tes'. results were presented under objective i and, as presented, 
these test rcsolts indicate that the program: was effective in producing changes 
in the pilot group uhich were significantly greater than control group diangej. 
(See Table I). Thus, lliese results suggest that creativity is also fostered' ' 
by4he program, do additional discussion.of the DAP Test results will be 
ITresented for objective L 

The results of the Torrance Tests and also the Curiosity Test indicated 
thit the pilot group made significant gains from pre to post test (P< .01) on 
all five tests. The control group made significant gains from pre to post 
test (f( .01) only on the Curiosity Test. (See Table II). 

Test results in all five cases indicated that the pilot group made significantly 
greater gains betijccn pre and post test (P<.01] than the control group. On the 
Torrance Test 1 (picture completion) the two groups wcrft not significantly different 



when the program began, but the pilot group scored significantly better than 
the control group on the post test 1P<^01). This also resulted in significant 
differences in the groups' gains which was previously pointed out, (See Table 
II). On the remaining three hrhm Test means and also the Curiosity Test 
" means, tlie control group performed significantly better than the pilot group^ 
at the time of the pretest. However, at the time the post tests were ad- 
ministered the pilot group performed significantly better than the control 
group In all four instances. On two of the Torrance Tests and also the 
coniposile score the control group decreased In performance, however, this 
decrease was not significant. (P>'.Oii) (See Table II). 
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Conclu'iipn: Tlie (iroyrain or project lids \m uffective 
Til cfeTtlvity or giflediiess. 



I rosteriny cliaiiyc 



toiiwddlioiK It Is reiowiiileil tliil llie project staff seriously constitar 
utiTiyfnolnly tlie Curiosity lost as the measiirii of creativity during the 
ncut project year. Iliis test, bblny corralateil with the lorrance Jests, ^ 
appears ti) provide vdlid iiifoniiatlon rcyardlng creativity. Ihe time required 
'to ddiiiinlstur tlie lorraiice Icsl wlien compared to the time rec|iilred to administer 
the Curiosity lest cif taiiily makes the Curiosity lest an attractive instrument 
for use dyrlfiy the next project year. 



Objective 5; liy Hay 30, 1!)?G. identified students participating in a pilot 
proyTaiii'wiTf shoH an improvtiiicnt in scliool attitude as measured by pre - post 
test results of a scliool sentiment measure. 

■ llie School Sentiment Indeii initrumeat was administered on a pre - post 
bdsls for asscssin!) chamjes in student's attitude toward school resulting from ' 
or contributed to by participation in the pilot program or project 

l^jidlysis of the results of the School Senttmeiit lodox indicated that there- 
were no siyniflcant diffuTncos between the pilot group and control group (P>.05). 
Iliesc two groups were not significuntly different on the pretests or the post tests. 
Ihus, there was also no significant differences in tlie groups' gains or changes 
from pretest to \mi test. In addition, neither group experienced significant 
diamjL'S in their attitudes towani school' from tho time the project began until it 
ended. (See lable 111). 
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Cuhcluslon: llii WW or foject lias not been effective In fostering cliwij 
iTiitmiides towrd scliool, Mtitude toward school is a sceiiiiiigly stable - 
variable and thus difficult to change or modify over a short period of time. 
Perhaps tlie lime span of the project was too sliort to realize a change in the 
itudents' attitude toward sclool.^ _ ' . 

Itecoiiyiiendalion; rationale for adniiiiistering the Scliool Sentiment Index 
sttfllmts. If these gifted children enjoy the experiences and activilios 
provided by the proijran, they s'nould ultimately like school better as a resul 
of participating in the program. It is recoii«iiended that the Scliool Sentiment 
Index he utilized during the next project year. The project will be function 
froM August, l9?6'or SepteAer, 1976 to Hay, 19?7. Hopefully, with the sliorL 
time added and iiodifications occurring in the progran based upon t is year s 
cxperleiicfi, the program can contribute to a change In participants attitudes 
toward school. ' 



Olnc'ctivc 6; Uy May 30, 1976, identified students participating in a pilot 
program wtTl show an ifrovettnt in self-concept as measured by pre ■ post 
test results of a self-concept measure. 

Coopersiiiith's Self Esteem Inventory (!i£l) was aWni stored on a pre ■ pa 
basis for assessing changes in self-concept resulting froi project or prograr 
participation, ,/". '• 

The rosd»h of* dai« analysis indicated that there were no slijiilfican 
differences between the pil^t group and the control yroup (P>.05). Ihese th 
groups were not significantly different on the pretests or the post tests. T 
there were also no differences in the (jroups' 'J«i"S "i" ^'i«"9" f™" Pre « t 
post test. In addition, neither group experienced significant changes In a 
self-concepts from the time t|ie project began until It ended. (See Tabic l»J 
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Conclusion: Tlit' proyraio ur project lids nol btoii effective in fosteriny chanye 
'In pdrticfpdnts^ self-concepts lliis varialile, rti like attitude toi^ard scliool, 
is t sceii)ln(j]y stable vdrldhle mi m\\\\m a longer time period to be cliauycd 
or modified. ^ 



RecojMiiliitju^^^^ It>ls recDPmiled that llio Self Esteem Inventory bo utlllzud 
Hnij thc'nBxt project year. In i)di)ltioii, project staff need to be aware 
tlidt chaoye or modification of a stmient^s self-concept requires, conscious 
efforts toward snili niodlflcaliun, I'mpliasis needs to be placed on constunt 
success within tlie proyram. Apnroaclies towards modifying student's ,self- 
conccpt need to be incorporated Into pre-service or prc-prot)raiii training 
and continued In an inncrvlce traininy proyni. 

Objoakli Oy Hay 30, l!)/6, the participating students in a pilot prograio 
wllf sliow7positlve dianye in their personality profile as ntcdsured by pre • 
post test results of a [jersonality test. 

Ihe California lest of Personality (CIP) was admiiilstored on a pre - post 
basis for assessing chaiiyes In personality resultiny front project or prool:aiD 
participation. The CIP provides infoniiation or subtest scores for social 
adjustment, personal adjustment, and^ total adjustment. 

Data analysis revealed that there were no sijnificant differences between 
tlie pilot ijroup and the control yroup in tlie areas of personal adjustment^ 
social 'adjiislinent, or total adjustment (P>.01)). Ihcse two yroups sliowed no 
sifjnlftcdnt differences in these three areas on the pretests, post tests, and 
(jains or citanyes. (See Tabic V). 

Data analysis further revealed that only Mi of the pilot yroup increased 
in personal adjustment scores, 53.11 decreased and remained the same 
k[\m pretest and pDSt test. Only IWi increased in social adjustment and 
(ibsCJ decreased. Hho, 34.^1 increased in total adjustment, 59.41 decreased, 
and Ul remained the same between pretest and post tost. These changes between 
pretest and post lest for the pilot yroup wore not siynificant. llius, the pilot 
yroup did nol score siynifiiantly ()ifferenl between pretest and post test on 
personal adjustment, social adjustment, or total adjustment measiircs, 

llesulls for the control yroii|) were similar to the pitbt yroup;^ A total of 
11. BI increased in personal adjustment, 51./: decreased, and 3.'1I remained the 
same. On social adjustment 2/.6I increased, 65.5? decreased, and 6.!)? remained 
theyme. Total adjustniefit analysis revealed that ^lil increased and '5[).?I 
"dt'trcased. These chanyes between pretest and post test also were not significant 
for the control yroup. ^ 
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Coiiclusioi): The prooram or project has not lieen^ effective In fostering cliamje 
In participant's personal, social, or total adjiistincnt as Pieatured by the' 
California Test of Personality. Once again, this variahle Is a seemingly stable 
variable and requires considerable time to be chanyod or iwdificd. 

llecowendatlon: It Is recoimiended that the California Test of Personality be 
ITtTlTzedlurlng the next project year. Particular attention sliould be ijiven 
to gifted students who remain in tlie prograu for a second year. to see if tlie 
extended time in the program can produce significant changes In tlieir personal, 
.social, and total adjustment measures. 



SECTION IV 



SUIHAIiY COmEHlS 



During tlie lno years this project has been functioning, tlie project has 
been successful in planning and developing procedures and instruments for , 
Idtiilifyiiig gifted and talented students. Also, an exemplar program and basic , 
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1,1 ,„ ..,,{, I, .Mill" wfrf l(iiii\<il.<t(Hl l(Jl llif (iL'vi.'lopmiMil uf (nil( vltluiil 
curriuiU, I el„Ulr.M.. III..' |Moju(.l h« .m.vu-d from 

n^l e) ...privl.l,- .jiH.'.l .wul ^1,11.1..., "P-j'-H'nc.. and 

cu ■ u U.M l ie r,..suUln.j t.on llih prcjucl .ImuUI uTvc ..s ,1 
'/iViniiur" do.lrin.) lu l-U..!.! Isl, |M.M,,n.in for .jllled ,.ml 1„1.m,U-.I 
chi Idix'ii. 

Ourlii-I llioic ...,mc iwo ycirs lliu |i.o.)l...I or |.n.yr,.ih lu.s proyun to l.u 

, r J . or |.rc,.M.Mn l.,.i not proven to l.c uffuM.tivu in mod. y or cl.n.jino 
1 U .l „nd l..lent..d student's brhovlor in the .,r«s of -l^' "'1';/"" ^ 
school, seU-LonLipt. porsom.l adjuament. soodl ddjuitinent. or totjl 
tiiient. 

a recoiKiiunded thdl the ex.nnplar pr...|rdm pl,uu.e(l. developed dnd 
tested CM a pilot basis he fully iinplemented duri.i.j the thud year of lie 
nniiect in mades K-1 and iiiipl emented on pilot basis In .jrades b-U. n 
'h s wa« d..r. cm be .jathered to further validate the model or pro.jra.n in 

!d.s K-S .Md data can also be gathered relative to its •■• ^'l-l'veness 
in orades b-tl. I'uriny this s.iine time uurriciiluir can be written, tiled, 
revised, and final i,!ed specifically for yrades fi-O. 

Till, iirojett and pioyram has cunie a lony i.ay and aceuiiipl ished a ijreat 
,l...„l in these t„o years. It is not. unreal is tic to expect even .jreatcr 
losolls iluiiny the next year. 
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KYRENE sm mman 



IVHItimilfitKI 



EXCHMSE OF CONFIDENTIAL iNrOWTION 



Data 

I heroby outhorUa the exchange of confidential Intomatlon 

concerning ny cHld . 

(Child's nsmal 

i between Kyrene Elefiienfary 



(BIrthdatel 

School District f28, HIP Glft^ and Talented, 8700 S. Kyrene Road, 

Tempe, Arizona and ' ' ■ , . 

It Is understood that such Inlorniatlon vlll be used In a professional 
manner. 



Signature of Parent or Guardian 



Witness 



Date 



Qirlil Kljrir, CM 



KYRENE SCHOOL DISTRia28 

roo SOUTH mm m 



COHFIIWTION 



(Parents naino t addressi 



This letter Is to conflmi (Hama of Student! 



placement In the Kyrene School District Humon Individual Potentialities: 
A Program lor the Talented and Gifted, 

Me are pleased he/she Is able to participate and look forward 
to a year of Innovative learning experiences. . 

, He encourage you to visit the seminar class and to request Individual 
conferences vlth the teacher, or psychologist. ) 



' Sincerely yours, 



JBMiec 



Joyce B. Maughan, Consultant 
ESEA Title III Project for 
Hunan Individual Potentialities 
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KYRENE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
HUHSN INDIVIDUAL PCTEWIALITIES 



mmi mm form 

(Extendea Field Trip) 



I hereby give pculsfllon fcr my child, or ward. 



to go to 



(chllds name) 



via bufl. ' I underatand that ray child, or wd will: 



Leave from 



"(p'lace) 



Retum to 



{place) 



■piffle 



(time) 



In granting this permission, I asaw full responalMUty for any 
damage to person or property caused, by my child or Hard. Further, 
I hereby expressly waive any cialm for liability against the Board 

of Education, Kyrene. Public Schools, Including Its employees and- , 

representatives, and relieve them. from all liability In connection 
«lth this trip/ 1 l^rther expressly agree that In the event of 
disciplinary' action, or of Ubess or accident of my child or ward, he 
may be retu/ned home at my expense, I further consent and will be 
'responsive for any medical or dental treatment caused by my child 
or ward^ which may be advisable at the discretion of any physician 
or dwtlst. It is further warranted that If this Consent Form Is 
signed by one of two parents or guardians, It Is with the authority , 
of the other, , 



(Date of Signature) 



(Telephone number) 



(Signature of Parent ur iluardlan)' 



THHress] 



PERMISSION FORH 



I give iiiy permission for 



to participate In the.Kyrene District HI? gifted and 
talented Program, I am awar? this will involve a 
prdgram of development which la based on the affective, 
cognitive end psychomotor, domains. I give permission 
for the above student to be tested In -order to determine 
the effectiveness of the program with trt assurance 
that all effort will be made to protect ine privacy of 
the student. 

Please feel free jo visit HIP classes and to contact 
the teacher for conferences. 

Date 



Parent or tuardlan 



Dverview 

'he teacher Is the key to an effective program for gifted and talented. Many studies 
lake It clear — a comprehensive in-service preparation for all school personnel who either 
ire In contact with or affect the gifted is desirable. 

*he essence of the.J-eacher for the gifted and talented Is one who can relate well with 
:hlldren on a personal basis, one who enjoys teaching gifted children, has a sense of 
lumor, is flexible, h ighl y creative, highly Intel I igeht, Intel I ectua I ly secure, personally 
.ecure, interested In learning, mature and interested In the arts, literature and culture. 

he effective teacher Is not merely Interested In the talent or achievement or intellectual 
ower of the child — rather they are Interested in the Individual as a whole. 



"I-t ma&t fae n.QjmmbzAzd that thz puJipo^z 
ejdacation not to {^UJi tkt nuLndU 
6tixdZ¥V(Ui voitk ^acit6, aj^ not to n.Q.loHm 
thorn, OH. amiut thm, on. to mafee thm 
zxpoJvt tzchn^LcAJOLYi^ aji any |{^e£d. It i6 
to texLch them to think, that 
po^^^'lbte, and aJboay^ to think ^OA. 
themeZvu." 

RoboAt Hutchiru 





Wmoc/Lacy A.zqiuJiZ6 dtvzuity /lathoA than uyii^oKmity. 
VaJLixabto. indtviduaZ dLif^f^Vizncu nzzd to fae cuJbtivated. . , 
Few pzoptz object to making ^x)e.cAjaZ pfiovi^ioM {^on. thz 
athZete., on. ^oa. thz handixiapp^d ch>itd. GZf^tzd chiZd^zn 
may bzcomz handLiaappod Z^ appiopUatz piovi^ion it not 
madz ion. thm. " 

Rixth StAang ' 
Educator. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT 



SCHOOL DISTRICT ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES ' 
COORDINATOR TEACHER STUDENT 



4\ 

PRINCIPAL 



•••Mork coopiratively with 
county and State agencies. 

- Acquire and dlaseoilnate ex- 
tensive background on the 
needs of the {sifted and 
talented. 

' Develop appropriate Identl* 
"flcatlon and program devel- 
opment procedures/ 

■ Plan modifications of the 
current program. . 

' Evolve program development 
and evaluation models* 

Actively, support the gifted 
program with needed materi- 
als, adequate facilities » 
gufflclent freedom for 
teachers,- expert resource 
and consultant help, and" 
democratic administrative 
' guidance* 



•Design, develop, coor- 
dinate, and evaluate [-Provide an eitriched in- 
the program. d'ivlduallzed program 

for the gifted. 



"Develop and implement 
curriculum (techniques, 
materials) related to • 
enriching the total 
program. 

'Prepare financial, sta- 
tistical, and descrip- 
tive reports as needed < 
to develop, maintain, 
and account for the 
program. 

-Coordinate Identificar 
tion and certification 
procedures. 

-Serve as a consultant 
and resource to the 
Bcafr, studentsiand 
patenta involved with 
Che program. 

•T'articlpate ds part of 
the E(iucation«^l Ser- 
vices staff' 

'Promote public rela- 
tions activities at the 
local, county, and 
StUe levels. 



•Assist students in 
planning, organizing, 
and evaluating tasks. 

•Screen, develop, and 
provide appropriate ina^ 
terialjS for the. gifted. 

/ 

-Evaldate pupil progress 

-Interpret the program . 
to parents. 



-Support clasaroom ^ 
teachers and building 
principals in their-- 
teaching relationships 
with the gifted and 
talented, 

-Provide an enriched 
extension of the reg- 
ular curriculum for 
gifted students in 
intra- o.: e::tra-class- 
room settings. 

-Demonstrate diverse 
methods of instruction 
appropriate for the 
gifted, such as prob- 
lem solving, liidepen"'' 
dent study, etc. 



4ttend regular 
or specially scheduled 
programs. or events. 

-Complete selected 
tasksi 

-Communicate and share 
learning experiences 
with peers, teachers, 

' and' parents, 

-Practice decisions- 
making skills* 

-Develop self-avareness 
and Mnderstandingi 

-Participate in plan*- 
ning and evaluating 
learning experience^ 
vithia-,the^ program, 



-Become knowledgeable 
about the unique needs 
of the gifted, . 

-Become acquairted with 
gifted students in the 

schooL ' 

I 

\ 

-Stimulate interest In 
and concern fot the 
gifted.\ 

-Urge teachers to pro- 
vide qualltatively- 
differeptiated pro- 
grams for the gifted 
in their classroomsi. 

.Cooperate with dis- 
trict personnel in ■ 
Identifying the gifted 
aiid /Implementing pro- 
grams for them, 
j 

"Encourage and assist 
teachers in securing 
appropriate instruc- 
tional nacfti'lais for 
'the gifted, 
j 

•Heet regularly with 
'parents to' explain the 
program to them. 

'{^ork cooperatively- 
with other personnel 
in objectively eval- 
uating Lhe program. 



' From: Providing Profirams for the Gifted and Talented 
By San^itlTEaplan' ' ' ""7 . ^ 



6 DESCRIPTION 



Coordinator for Qlfted and Talented Program 



AllPICHTlOlISi I h wiBter'8 degree, m academic training 
In gifted education, , ' 
2« Valid certification as a school administrator 

or supervisor 
3i A combination of at least 3 years educational 
experience as an administrator or classrooni 
teacher 

lit Above average intelligence 
5. Such altematives to the above qualifications 
as the Board of Trustees wy find appropriate- 
and acceptable 

POMS TOj Superintendent 

PEffflSES: Olfted and Talented staff and coordinates »iith 
principals the supervision of the HIP program 

m\ To enable identified Individual students to 
, utilize the educational aervices to the fullest 
by developing and supporting programs that enhance., 
human Individual potentialities to, learn or 
develop intellectually, socially, and emotionally 

rfokwnce'hesfoiisibilities! 

To coordinate the development and implementation of a program 
for Identified gifted and talented students 

To coordinate »iith principals to Implement curriculum and 
program planning and in-aenlce training for teachers of gifted 

To assist m recruitment, selection; and recommendation for 
hiring of any personnel 

Toconductxeekly' staff meetings 
To plan and guide Professional Steering Cownlttee meeting 
To provide and give in-service workshops for staff 
.To develop progrtim calendar 

To l^imishiuarterly progress reports to School District and 
to supervise the i<rltlng and dissemination of a monthly 
nevs-letter to parents and school personnel 
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■ Job Description for Coonllnator (page 2) 

' 9, To Interpret the objectlvea and programs of the education 
■■■ ie'rvlcea to the Board, the Adulnlstratlon, Parent Advisory 
Council, educational Institutions, and the public at large 

. 10. To maintain a permanent. Inventory of equipment purchased 
f^r gifted education 

11. To establish procedures to Identify, process, and place 
. eligible pupils In gifted and talented classes \ 

12. To notify parents of Identified part lclpan(,8 and \to be 
jiva liable for parent conferences 

13. To conduct parent orientation sessions for participants. 
% To conduct student orientation meetings 

15, To schedule parent/teachericonferences 

16, To plan and conduct monthly parent meetings , 

17, To evaluate, \OD/an on-going basis, the total program, 
curriculum, procedures, and Individual students' needs 
and achlev^ements 

18, To participate as a member of the evaluation team In the 
selection end placement of students In the gifted program 

19, To Maintain a professional standard of strltt confidentiality . 
In reprd to private information received, shared, discussed, 
and leaned abput Individual students and families' 

20.. TO select and request needed supplies, materials, and equipment 
to assure completion of established goals and objectives 

' 21. TO assumeVespmslblllty for compiling, maintaining, and filing 
all reports and records legally required or admlnlstravely.useftil 

22. To assuM responsibility for m professional grottth and develop- 
ment 1 for keeping current xlth the literature, nw research 
findings, and Improved techniques) and for attending appropriate 
professional meetings and conventloni, 

TERMS OF IMPJiOlfflEWi U lOnthB 

mmm Perfomnce of this Job xlll be evaluated annually In 
accordance xlth provisions of Board Policy on Evaluation 
; of Administrative Personnel. 
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JOBKSCRIPTIW 



TITLE! 

QIMLIFIUTIONS: 

raWIS TO: 
JOBGMU 



Psychodiltrlst lor GIf ttd Talented Program ^ 

A raster's degree plus addltloMl training necessary^ 
to. wet district, and state requirements (or 
psychoflietrlst 

Project coordinator 

To aid In program evaluation and In Identification, 
placenenti aitd teml nation of students In the gifted 
and talented program through a program of psycho- 
logical testing. 



msma responsibilities! 

1, To Identify all types' of gifted and talented children 

2, To assess differences of students In the program through testing 

3. To recommand creative procedures Mhen seen necessary 

4. To maintain records on all referred students 

3. To prepare and submit required scores and evaluations 

6. To explain testing program procedures and limitations 

?. To Interpret the results tihen necessary ' 

fl. to conduct parent conferences with all who request such Interviews 

9. To Interpret testing program 



TITLE! Psychologist 

QUALIFICATIONS! ' I. A master's degree plus two or mora years additional 
graduate work In education and psychology 
^ 2, A val Id certificate to practice as a school psyctiologlst 

3, At least three years' teachjng experience 

4. Such alternatlvBS to the above quallf Icatlons.as the, 
' Board^may find appropriate and acceptablei 

REPORTS TO: Project coordinator ^ - 

SUPERVISfS: Psychological Intern , 

JOe GOALS: To enable students, to derive, the fullest possible educational 
experience from school by promoting their sense of self and 
by treating any psychological or mental health problems. To 
conduct necessary testing to meet district, state, and 
federal requlremtints and for program evaluation. 



PERfOWiANCE RESPONSIBILITIES: 

1. Conducts extensive screening examinations of all students In the 
sckiol district 

2. Assessess strengths and weaknesses of students In gifted and 
talented program and makes recommendations 

3. Interprets testing program to school personnel, other concerned 
professionals, parents, and studentS:Mhen necessary 

4. Hakes recommendations on placement of students In the program and 
for tenlnatlon 

Conducts Individual and group pre and post-tests for program 
evalu8tor;Bnd experimental research 

6. Kslntalns records on all students In the district 

7. Participates In placement stafflngs when referred students are 
Involved, or as requested . 

B. Serves as a resource person concerning psychological development 
for teachers and other school personnel 

9. Confers with teachers and parents^henever necessary ^ 

10. Participates In and/or leads Inservlce training programs, I.e., 
professional conferences and workshops 

11. Attends scheduled staff iwtlngs and committee meetings as needed 

12. Keeps abreast of new developments In the field , ' 

13. Conducts Individual, group, or facllltatlve therapy for children 
whose diagnosed problems would Indicate benefit from such an 
experience. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 

TrrU: Teacher of .Olfted and Talented 

QUALIFICATIONS s Ab aet by State certification auttiorltlei 

REPORTS TO; Principal and Olfted and Talenti'd Coordinator 

JOB OQAl: To act ae facilitator and reaource guide to 
> enable the more able students to develop their 

potentlalltlea for Intellectual^ emotional, 
social, and paychologlcal growth and matuntlon 
•to the fullest extent pcsalble 

HIP TEACHER JOB DESCRIPTION: 

I. Plans ulth gifted program coordinator and school principal, 
a program that, as much as possible, meets the Individual needs,. 
Interests, and abilities of gifted and talented students 

. 2« Creates a classroom environment that Is conducive to learning 
and appropriate to the maturity level of students and utilizes 
pupil abilities and Interests constructively 

1 3* Quldes the learning process tonard the achlevenjent of 
program goalsi establlshlnK broad concepts rather than specific, 
and communicates these goals effectively to students 

II. Employs varied Instructional materials 'M encourages 
students dn self' .^election of materials using higher conceptual 
levels of difficulty *^ ^ ; • 

5« Maintains classroom resource center containing appropriate 
advanced level materials and serves as a facilitator to, bring 
student, resources, and resource people together. 

6 1 Utilizes various forms to evaluate the pro'gn^m, teacher, and 
student, using predetermined criteria * 

7* Counsels tilth supervisors, students and parents on a regular 
basis 

8» Attends staff meetings, In-servlce workshops, and gifted 
orplzatlon and parents' meetings 

% Establishes and maintains effective relationships with 
staff, classroom teachers, parents and local community 



Job Description for Teacher (page 3) 

10. « Utilizes an end-of-the month newsletter to acquaint 
parents and school personnel with activities of the program 

Hi Uaes varied teaching strategies that effectively stimulate 
higher-level thinking skills, primarily by application, analysis, 
synthesis, ahd evaluation, by employing the Inquiry approach 

12i Presents activities that challenge,, encourage, and atlnulAte 
the students toward self-dlrectlon, Independent thinking, and 
willingness to attempt alternative approaches ^ 

13i Employs varied problem-^solvlng techniques efftctlvely, 
such as Inductive and deductive reasoning, using both scientific 
and creative approaches 

I'll Conducts group discussions, aklUfuUy enctaraglng the 
growth and development of student participation and leadership 

IJi Encourages students In creative develppioent. le, encourajps 
fluent, flexible, original, and elaborative thinking) and 
encourages risk taking, curiosity, Imagination, and' willingness 
to seel alternative or divergent approaches , 

16. Develops an evolving curriculum that is on the cutting 
edge of current theory and practice, and acts as a model to 
disseminate innovative techniques and approaches to the 
educational community bv acting ai consultant and exemplar 

17. Encourages students to take responsibility for their own 
Intellectual, social a)|d emotional behavior and growth 

181 Facilitates studedts* career awareness and exploration 

19. Displays enthuslilsm, employs humor constructively, 
demonstrates openness' to change, is unthreatened by own mistakes, ^ 
and Is unembarressed/by criticism of studente 

20. Keeps abreast of , changes and development^ In the profession 
by attending professional meetings, reading professional journals 
and other publications, and discussing problems of mutual intenit 
with others ^-^e field, 

TERHS 0FEH11(I\ llTi 9 months 

EVALDATION; uifonanej^ of this Job will tie evaluated annually 
in<accordance tith proviilona of board policy on evaluation of 
adnlnlstratlve personnel! 



What 1^ A Teacher of the Gifted? 

By Jack P. Nix [ . 

It* Is denlrablo that teachers of the qlfted have the following characteristics and s.knis: 

1. The ability to utilize research type teaching when working with gifted students 
• and the ability to teach students to use research approaches to learning. 

2. The ability to recognlze'a gifted student and to accept him for himnolf. 

3. A high degree of general InteMigence and an Indepth knowledge of the academic 
areas being taught. 

4.. A thorough understanding of the nature of giftedness and Its relationship to 
developmental patterns of growth. 

5. The ability to recognize and manipulate Ideas and the ability to translate Ideas 
Into learning situations that enable the student to gain knowledge and under- 
standing of his rasponsibi I ity to self and society. 

6. Recoijnitlon of processes of learning and the ability to assist students In 
becoming involved In processes of learning. 

iThe ability to teach with enthusiasm and to transmit this enthusiasm to students 
In such a way that a love of learning develops. 

8. A willingness to become a learner along with students. 

9. The ability to create a classroom atmosphere that allows the student to become 
responsible for his own learning and one that is conducive to good mental health.. 

10. The ability to create and implement a flexible, enriched, chalicnning, and 
♦ . individualized curriculum which is suited to each student's needs and avoids 

quantity without quality. 

M. An understanding of the social and emotional problems that may be created- for 
the gifted student because of his accelerated mental development. 

12. A poslUvc attitude toward teaching the gifted. 

13. The ability to create an environment In which the gifted learn to participate 
effectively In small grdUp and large group situations and In which students 
learn to work independently. 

14. A willingness to become a facilitator of learning. 

• From: Me ntally Gifted Minor Prooram: Teacher Handbook. . Sunnyvale School District, 1971, 
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Rating Scale of Significant Behaviors In Teachers of the Qlfted 



'Rat^r 
Ha tee" 
:Date^ 



Schoo r 

Qrade Leve l ■ Z 
'length of Observatio n ^ _ 
MJect(s) being tauRht - _ 

I 

TO the Rater; A Minim of JlO minutes should be 
used for each observation, Use every opportunity 
to exanlne folios of materials, flies of children's 
products and other evidence, as iiell as teacher 
behavior I to conflni impressions* 



Teaching Process 

1. Utilizes specialized pupil Interests constructively. 

a. Students work In areas of Interest, 

b. Teacher capitalizes on student Interest In 
I tlassroon. 

2. (ItlllieB special talents and aMlltles of the 
students, 

a, Students are Involved In activities uhlch 
display or Include their special abilities 
and talents* 

• b* Indlvldu!illzed materials are available for 
development of special talents and abilities, 

.3, Encourages self-selection, of materials 

a. Students have freedom' to select materials at 
higher conceptual levels of difficulty, 

b. Teacher encourages pupils to make m selections 
and decisions. 

i|, Hakes claeswrk Intere^stlng through use of different 
sense media. 

a. Teacher encourages effective pupil displays, ^ 
not teacher-made displays. 

b. Teacher uses maps, charts, TV, radio and/or 
films to augment or advance the quality of 
Instruction. 

5, Maintains or uses classroom resource center 
containing materials at appropriate advanced 
levels. 

a. Learning resources are openly available to 
students. 

b. Teacher serves, as a resource to pupils. 



n 
0 

« 



s 
1 

u 

6, Clarifies classroom goals and purposes using broad 
concepts rather ^thah detail. 

a> Relates discussion to course objectives. 

b. Student's perfomnce Indicates understanding 

of course objectives, 

7, Uses varied teaching strategies effectively. 

a. Teacher Is sensitive to students' responsefl, 
both verbal and non-verbal, 

1, Teacher responds to visible cues in physical 

behavior of student^s. , ^ 

2. Teacher uses student verbal reactions to 

extend student insights and understandings. 

8. conducts group discussions skillfully 

a^ Teacher withholds m Ideas and conclusions. 

b. Teacher encourages participation of students 

In discussions, — ; 

9, Selects questions that stimulate higher-level 
thinking. ^ 

a. questions encourage students to draw analogies 
and to Indicate relationships. 

b. Students are able to ask analytic questions. 

c. Students generalize frow concrete to abstract, 
at advanced levels. 

10. Utilizes synthesis and Analysis In appropriate .areas. 

a. Teacher utilizes effectively Inductive and 
deductive reasoning and Is able to apply 
techniques In classroom. — - 

b, Teacher assists and/or encourages students to 
relate theory to practice. 

11. Draw eMmplea and explanstloni from various wees 

and related fields. ^ /' . 

J. interrelationahlpB are enphaalied^by teacher 

, and students. ' — - 

12. Preaents activities tliat challenge and atlimilate 

,. the students. ^, 

a, students are eager to writ on activities 

b, Teacher varies the Kind of asalgnnient to the 
learning abilities and interest of the students. _ „ 

c, Teacher emphsala Is on broad Ideas and not 
' drill and rote memory actlvltlef. ■ 

13, utUkea evaluation In various forms, 
a. Teacher helps students In self -evaluation and 

self-lmprovenent. — 
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_1 2 1_ 



XH, Encourages Independent th Inkling, Including 
difference of opinion. \ 
a. Students are encourager! to eXamlne thoroughly 
and accurately controversial Issues. 
1. Students compare and contraiBt different 
Issues, using objective evidence. 

15. Gives appropriate encouragement to pupils. 

a. Teacher gives praise when deserved. 

b. Teacher makes students feel worthy. 

c. Teacher provides for recognition of outstanding ' 
creative and/or scholarly performance. 

16. Understands and encourages student Ideas. 

a. Teacher encourages students tojtry new approaches 

b. Teacher Is tolerant of students* attempts 
to find solutions of problems; 

c. Teacher encourages "guesses" by students and 
facilitates evaluation of guesses by students. 

d. Teacher helps students to realize that research " 
involves trial and error, 

1. Students are encouraged to apply principles 
of sclent If i-c procedures. 

Teacher Background 

17. Is unthreatened by own mistakes, 

a. Teacher Is undisturbed and unembarrassed by 
own mistakes or criticism of students. 

18. Teacher displays enthusiasm and employs humor 
constructive ly. 

a. Teacher is energetic and animated, _ 
SUMMARY ITEM: 

19- Demonstrates understanding of the educational 
Implications of glftedness. 

a. Teacher uses Implications of characteristics In 
the classroom operation, selection of materials, 
schedules, and questions. 



Ruth A. -and Wiener, Jean, co-Directors, 
rhe ; Improvement of Teach ir u-j P roced u £e s with Gifted 
Slementary and Secondar y St udents , Project 6-1244, 
«7ashington, D,C., Bureau" of Research, U,S. Office 
Df Education, Departrnent of Health / Education and 
Welfare- June, 1968. Pp- 45-46- 
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Commit teed, parents, aiib^.E. 



Committee Functions 

The use of on-going committees to develop and guide school programs is a "given" in 
education. The original committee is usually called a planning or steering committee. 

Ideally, it is composed of the superintendent, members of the board of education, the 
administrative staff and interested corrjmunity leaders. Often several teachers are 

Included (a strong opposition member as an advocate may strengthen the program, for • 
their criticisms may be used to iron out any possible weaknesses). The chairman of this 
committee should be the coordinator of the program for talented and gifted. Possible 
activities of this committee are fo: 

Investigate the scope of the problem 

- — Determine community erftitudes toward g i f ted and talented program 
— Identify general school objectives with which to dovetail gifted and talented objectives 
and goals 

Present philosophy to board of education for approval 

Choose definition for gifted and talented that best meets system's needs 

Help establish criteria for identifying gifted and talented 

Serve as a clearinghouse for discussion of problems that ^Ise 

— -Determine needs of selected group of children. Specialists in both curriculum and 
' guidance need to be consulted. 

- — Evaluate current program in terms of gifted and talented needs 

Decide which administrative provisions need to be made to' facilitate program development 

The .results of committee research csnd should be shared with all members at all time. 
All policy matters and a continuous summary of the committee's findings must be properly 
presented ro the school board. feep everyone fully informed by publicizing the committee 
actions and findings. 

Often a steering committee is formed and is still in existence when a Parent Advisory 
Council for a program becomes involved. Both can work together for the development of 
a gifted and talented program. Specific role f unctionl ng of each group follows: 
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ICyRENE SCHOOL DISTRICT 2S 

oir/BD m mm steeriro coHHinEE 
for! HiWH mmmi potehtialities 



PURPOSE 



The purpose of the Kyrene Steering Cowinlttee Is to assist In the 
developnent of the tan Individual Fotentlalltlee program 
EBEA Title III for the Gifted and Talented* 



The function of the Steering Coiwnlttee Kill be to review research, 
lisUt In program development and make recowndatlons to ESEA 
Title III perionnel concerning their findings. 



Revle)( 


RevleH 


Research 


Pro* 


Niterlili 


gtaia 




Vhlt 
other 
Projects 




Comnlcators 



Share 
Teacher 
Suggest- 
ions 



Infonii* 
al Dli* 
cusslona 



1 



Formal 
Qroup 
Dis- 
cussions 



Program 
Development 
Enrichment 



Progran 
Review 
and Critique 



In-put needa of 
classroon 
teachers 



In^put needs of 
Kyrene 
students 



COHMITTIE HEHBERSHIP 

The Steering Committee is composed of representatives of District 
teachers, representatives of district administrators and repre* 
sentatlves of the Parent Advisory Council. 



STEEHINl? mmi OPAL 

Assist In design and developmer/. of program for gifted and talented 
in the Kyrene District grades K - S. 



PERFORHAHCE OBJECTIVES 

. 1. Develop expertise In the area of gifted and talented 
programs. 

* 

Actlyltles ; 

the Steering Cwlttee will become knov^ledgable In the 
area of glftedne&s and, talented by; 

(1) reviewing materials on current and past gifted and 
talented programs ^ 

(2) review current relevant rtJearch on gifted and 
talented programs 

(3) visiting other schools to obsene gifted and talented 
programs In operation 

(4) attend conferences and training programs for the 
gifted and talented < \^ 

3. The Steering Committee will assist in the planning and 
development of the Kyrene ESEA Title III project for 
the gifted and talented by; 

Activities ; 

(ij offer oral and written suggestions for the development 
and enrichment of the progran being developed 

(2) offer oral and written critique of materials currently 
being used In program 'development 

(3) offer oral and written suggestions regarding specific 
neids of Kyrene classroom teachers 

(4) offer oral and written suggestions regarding specific 
needs oC Kyrene students. 

3. The Steering Connittee will help the Kyrene classroom 
teachers, parents, students and other Interested citltens 
by; 

A ctivities : 

1) Sharing suggestions relating to teachers 

relaying information gleaned on gifted and talented 
through infonnal discussion In small groups 
identify Steering Contmlttee members with competencies 
In fiaklng formal presentations* 
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Parent Advisory Council 

p(jrp6se , . 

Thepurpose of a Parent Advisory Council is to assist i n the development and implementation 
of a gifted and talented program. 

ROLE 

The function of the Parent Advisory Council is to assist' in the development, maintenance 
and evolution of 'a program for the gifted and talented. 

COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 

The Parent Advisory Council is composed of representative parents and other community 
resource persons. 



GOALS 



1. To review the literature and,ga-in expertise in the area of gifted and talented 

2. * Become familiar with a variety of programs and know where to get additional 

information j. ■ j. ^ j. j a. * 

3. To make an assessment of the needs of the identified gifted, and talented students 

and state them in broad terms , 

Example: Gifted and talented students need educational experiences commensurate 
with their abi I ities. ' . 

4. To develop a concensus of these needs 

5. To look for a variety of alternatives to meeit these needs 

f>'. To establish scxne specific end goals which are consistent with, the general 

phi losophy ,of the school district 
7. To assist in development of processes which will bring about the specific end goals, 
b. Be able to organize, and to keep going, a local parent group to act as change agents 

advocates and facilitators in behalf of tho gifted and talented children 
9. Communicate program needs, development, events," etc., to other parents and the 
. community at^^ large through news reit^jses;, newsletters, telephone trees, etc. 

J 
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Parent Involvement 



Suggestions of what parents might do include; 

!• Provide the child a heme with as much stimulation, and chal lenge'in as many areas 
as possible. 

2. Get involved w.ith groups to promote programs for gifted. Try to influence 
legislation, school board, principals and teachers. 

■ 3. Support programs for gifted. Become a member of a Parent Advi^sory Council or 
other deci sion-making group. 

4. Give direct assistance to the school's program, such as providing transportation, 
teaching a short-term course, serving as a teacher a^de, sponsoring or coordinating 
events, pjblishing newsletters and^ establishing a core of resource persons. 

5. Be a childrens^ advocate by supporting their right to be themselves as persons. 
Allow them to be honest and maintain their integrity. 

6. See children as valuable in and. of themselves, not primarily for their intelli- 
gence or talents. Avoid discussion with others which label the child as *'gifted." 
Parents who boast guarantee resentment. Avoid comparison with other children in 

' the family. Evenly distribute love and affection. Recognize the various accom- 
plishments bf a I I children. Discuss the particular contribution of each individual 

7. Aid the child who has developed an unrealistic sense of his/her own importance by 
asking him/her to assess the impact on others of this specific behavior. Let the 
child p-ovi(de the ^alysis and suggest ways to improve the relationship. 

8. Express appreciation when school personnel give special attention to strengths of 
children rather than weaknesses. 
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SUGCKSTIOHSJORPMSOFABLECHILDREH , 
: ^ J. C. (jouan 

' , ' San Fernando Valley State College 

I ' ^ Northrldge, California 

i 

|1. They are Btlll children. They nceUovc ¥ controls; aHentlonbut 

t discipline; parental Involvtaient, yet training In a elf -dependence and 

i responsibility. , 

'2. Consonance of parental value systewa la Inportant for their optima 
! .develoiment. 'Hila means that there should not Itt ulde disagreements 
i over values between parents. 

3. P»\rental Involvement in early tasli deniands, such as training then to 
perform tasks themselves, to county tell time, use coreect vocabulary 
and^proniinclatlon, locate thcnsclves, and get around their neighborhood, 
do errands and be responsible are all loipor\ant, 

9 k, Bnphasis on early verbal expression, yadlng, discussing Ideas In the 
presence of children > poetry and lousic are all valuable. Parents should 
read to children. 'Ihere shoild be an emphasis by parents on doing veil 
In school. 

5. 11)e lack of disruption of faiaily life through divorce or separation, 
and the nalntenancc of a happy, health home la ao Important aspect in 
raising able children, as yell as other children. 

6. Since able children tften have VHi(Ue awareness of adult problems euch 
as seK, death, sickness, finances, war, etc., which their lack of 
experience mak^^s thejt unable to solve, they may need reassurance In these 
areas. 

T. Parents can sec to It that the gifted child, age six or above, hai a / 
j playmate who is as able, even If he has to be "imported" from some distance. 

^B. The role of good books, magazines and other aids to home learning, such 
as encyclopedias, charts, (oliectloDB, etc., is Ijportant. 

9. Parents should take the Initiative in taking able children to museums, 
art (galleries, educational institutions and other historical places ■ 
where collections of various sorts oay enhance backfround learning. 

.0. Parents should be especially careful not to 'shut up" the tifted child 
who asks questions, In particular, he should not be scolded for asking, 
nor should it be Inferred that this Is an improper or forbMden subject, 
The parent :'itiiy, however. Insist that questltns not be asked at Inappro- 
priate times, and he-may require the child to sharpen or repi^ase his 
question BO &s to .clarify it. Sometimes questions should not be answered 
completely, but the reply should itself be a question which sjnds the 
child, Into some larger direction. When the parent -cannot answer the 
question, he should direct the child to a resource which can.. Sometimes 
questions call for clarification of concepts, as vith the youn? child who 
asked, aren't all those rockets liable to shoot down Godl" 

h There's a difference between pushing and Intellectual stiniulatlon. 
Parents should a/old "pushing" a child into reading, "ahlbltlng" him 
before others or courting undue publicity about him, On the other hand, 
parents should seeX in every way to stimulate and widen the child's mind, 
through suitable experiences in books, recreation, travel and the arti, ; 




but he may be sonevhat kss able to concentrate on one area for a loog 
tine, Parents should encourage childiren vho have hobblej to follov 
through on theA^ to plan and strive for creditable performance and for 
^ , real mastery," rather' thaa "going through" •& lot of bobbles or collectioni 
In a short time. 

13, Parents should avoid direct, Indirect or unspoken attitudes that fantasyi 
otlglnallty, unusual questions, Imaginary playroetes, or out-of-ordlnary 
mental processes on the part of the child are bad, "different" or tote 
discouraged. Instead (f laughing It the child, laugh with hln and seek 
to develop his sense of humor. \ ' ' 

» ■ ■ ^ . 

Parents should avoid overstructurlng chlldren'i Uvei ao that they don't 
have- any fref time. Sometimes parents are concerned that gifted children 
spend some time In watchlng .TV or reading comic books, \vhlle they should 
not spend all their tine in doing ao^ they cannot be ^xjiected to perform 
at top capacity at all times, ^ 

15. Respect the child and his knowledge, which at times may be better than your 
own and Inpatient of authoDlty, hsume he means to do right, and the , 
deviations arc not Intentional. Do not presume on your authority as a 
parent except in crises. Allow much liberty on unimportant Issues. Try 
To give hla general Instructions to carry out in his uay rather than 
specific coifimands to carry out In yours. J , ' , 

16. Glftei children arc soraetlmes Impatloot of conventions. Have a frank talk 
tfith. your child about the Importance of conventions, such as driving 00 
the right hand side, where he can see the social advantages, and tficn 
point out that otlier conventions of pollteneaSj/wnnera, courtesy and regard 
for others have Bifflllar bases In experience.;^..- 

l|. Whenever possible, talk things out with hlrt where there has been a dis- 
ciplinary lapse. He is luch more amenable to rational argument than are 
raany children and usually has a well developed sense of duty. 

16. Give bifl the stiaulation of private lessons Id lome skill in vhlch the 
excels. See that he has social membership in worthy groups. Foster 
special experiences outside the home by his traveling alone, or visiting 
friends overnight. Try to facilitate his chance to talk ulone vith an 
adult authority in some line that interests hln. 

19. Try to improve his sense of taste In mass media, TV, radio, cinema^ 
newspaper!, comlci, reading, arts, etc. Discuss the basis for taste 
and give hU some experience with new forms of expression In the arta, 

20. Take tine to be with him, to listen .Jt^' whkt he haa to say, to dUcuii 
Ideaa with hln. 

21. Be a good example yourself, and try to find worthy adult nodcl figures 
•of both eexefl outside hla fanlly for him to know. 

22. Support the school efforts to plan for able children. Help toHntercit 
the PTA in the problem. Support study groups on gifted children.- Fori- " 

' with other parents into cooperative endeavors. 

23. Investigate scholarship programs of your comunlty for other gifted 
children and help provide them. 

2^. Work to provide better community understanding of, end, appreciation of, 
the role of the able child In society and the Importance of cotwunlty 
planning. 

25. Support community action for able children, Including bonds and school 
taxes for extra educational advantages. Advocate more guidance and 
special education for the gifted, , 
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What Qtout 
the gifted and 




SOHE IJUESTIONS AND M5HERS-- 



K WW}ARi;THE6IFTE0W0m£NTE01 

The gifted dnd talented are tinse^chlidren and yooth vhose abilities, taieots 
and potential for accomplislvnent are so outstanding that they require special 
provisions to meet their educational needs* Me are persons ol eKCeptlonal 
prowlse whose capabilities predict contributions of lastinjj flierlt in widely 
varying fields. They come from ail wlks ol lUe with special abliities and 
talents ranging across a wide spectrum of human achleven^ent. As adults they 
are the leodors in government^ madicine, invention; the creative arts, the 
caiwwlcatlve arts, pl^ilosophy, Industry; science, and many other Holds. 

The failure to Identify the gifted and talented properly In minority popu- 
lations or In Impoverished comunlties hsi led. to under-representatlon for 
soTDe qroups. In all populations, IdentKicstion has been Inadequate. 
Because they are capable of good performance with little effort and can adapt 
to the school environment. vith ease, they tend .to remain unrecognized, and 
their abilities are uni^nown. 



. (tesearchers bellovo that such chiidreivend yooth can be identified at a very 
early age through individual testing anji observation, Giftedness has been 
found In si! walks of life, aii'thougji environmental factors make it more 
difficult to Identify the gifVand talented from minorities and divergent 
cultures. As expected, the gifted and talented perform at levels far ahead 

• o[ their chronologica I peer groups ;aiid_ar.e. also jore advanced^ln^ their 

"Intfl'rosts, skills and' pjychoioglcal maturity. 

2. liOl MANY GIFTED ANO TALENTED STUDEMT5 ARE THERE IN TilE flATION] 

The 1970 census estimate the total school population of the Uqited States at 
31,600,000. Within lhat population, the number of gifted and talontod 
students requiring special educational attention is estlmted at 2,580,000. 
. the scholastic areas, these are the persons who go beyond easy success 
)f)th advanced academic content to unusually high levels of understanding. 
Idea production, and superior accomplishment. The creative and talented 
among them give evidence of promise of contributions of lasting value and 
require special provisions to assure deveiopmont of thoir abilities. 

3, HHY SHOUlO GIFTED AND TALENTED CtilLOl^EN ANO YOUTH GET SPECIAL AHENTION? 

If democratic education means educational opportunities appropriate to a 
child's ability then the gifted and talented generally are being Inappro- 
priately served, end human talent and youth cannot ordinarily grow toward' 
thair potential without special iassistance, Placed in unchaiienqlng 
educational opportunities, whlch\sometlmes are even hostile toward the 
behavior of the qlfted and talented, they frequently tend to conceal their' 
extraordinary abilities and bury them In underachievpent. 



4, • m] IS THE EDUCATION OF TfiE GIFTED AND TALENTED? 



n 



Education ^or the gifted and talented requires an understanding that their . 
differences fron the average are both real end legi'flmate. Programs -are ■ 
planned for thw, not on the basis of content which suits the majority of i 
pupils, but on the basis that their advanced accomplishmoots and Interests 
require different content and different opportunities; As ail other students, 
they must have educational experiences at an appropriate level for them. , 
An adequate program provides' Interest and chail'engo, Jnstead of merely the 
opportunity to mark time ahd do "good" work. ' ! 

• The hallmark of education for the gifted and talented Is careful planning of j 

■ individual opportunities for advanced Joarnlng which are suitable to except I oij 
minds and talents. Such education enhances development; It does not restrictj 

■ or postpone, itkcomriodates 'the school to the, students, rather than the 
reverse. ,ln short, it recognizes their/lght to learn. 

5, m] IS THE STATUS Of SCHOOL PROGRttlS FOR THt GIFTED AND TALENTED? 

. r 

According to recent surveys, the majority of those recognized as gifted and 
taientod rotolve little attention at best^ One-third or more of the known 
gifted receive no special instruction, The majority of gffted children and 
youtfi are taught in regular classrooms, whose teachers rarely have time to 
devote extra effort t6 these very able, students, ftost identified gifted and 
talented children and youth receive little or no attention at the elementary j 

■ school level, I'hiie the programs at the secondary level consist mainly of j 
separote part-time classes, | 

6. HHAT KINDS OF TEACHERS ARE NEEDED FOR THE GIFTED AND VALENTEO? 

Preparation of teachers te work with the gifted and talented is an important j 
: priority. The need for special training is imperative. Teachers with no j 
special background for training the gjfted and talented have been found dii- , 
Jnterested in, and even hostile toward, the gifted and talented, inservice | 
'programs to help all teachers appreciate the gifted and talented can do much ; 
to assure better, opportunities for them. Generally, successful tejt.'hars of i 
the gifted and talented are Interested In scholarly and artistic pursuits, 
have wide interests, a sense of humor, are studont^centered, are enthusiastic 
ab^t teaching and recognize the need for advanced study for themselves. 

7, CAN LOCAL SCHOOLS PROVIDE A0E9UATELY FOR THE GIFTED ANO TALENTED? 

Under special conditions, the public schools can competently provide for 
gifted and talented children and youth, Such special conditions could be: . 
(1) Hell designed identification proceisos; (21 awareness and commitment 
on the part of School administrators as to the needs of the gifted and 
talented; (5) staff orientation and training to assist In Identification 
and to support special services for them; W adequate human and material 
resources, including trained teachers, should be provided to meet their 
needs; 15), differentiated experiences and activities parallel to their 
needs should be developed along with process strateo'cs to carry them out. 

8. WHAT SHOULD' STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES BE ElICOURAGEDJO DO? 

First, state educatiiin agencies should provide trained personnel from the 
agency to work with local school districts, Thepe consultants would provide 
consultative services to schdpl districts to assist them In developing 
special programs and/or sertlces for the gllted and taientod, The state 
agencies may find adequate federal support under existing titles to provide . 
funds for such personnel. 

Recent surveys show that when states provide appropriate leadership personnel 
that there is an appreciable increase in the number of gifted and talented 
^ children Identified, and a sharp increase In the number of special programs 
provided at the school district level; 
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Curriculum BeUelop ment 




I ntroduct ion 



The ultimate purpose of the Seminar Curriculum is to flow from 
'the characteristics of the students and therefore fulfill their 
needs. GJifted studer^ts then need^to have act i v i t ies .wh ich give 
them the opportunity to think abstractly, tc reason, to solve 
prob.lems, and to see relationships at higher levels of cognition, 
This purposely distinctive curriculum will provide a differen- 
tiated education for the gifted. * 



The question is o^ten asked, "Would not this curriculum be 
beneficial to all students?" The answer is, "NO." The average 
student might be bored or "frustrated in a class purposely 
designed for students of exceptional ability. 
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Models and Theories 



Education for .the gifted requires differentiated and enriching curriculum. The Taxonom 
2f Educa t i o na I Ob J ec t i ves , Handbooks I & I I , by B. S. Bloom, David Krathwohl , and 
Associates (1964 and 1956), with psychomotor additions proposed by Elizabeth Simpsor 
(ERIC Ed 010-368), gives us the basis for a total learning taxonomy. Classifying aM 
aducationell objectives under the cognitive , affective , and psychomotor domains provides 
3 theoretical framework to structure a more complete curriculum and stress the higher 
level thirvking processes. 

J. P. Guilford (1967) describes a theory for the Structure of I ntel lect (SOI) which 
Bnable^'^the teacher to design a curriculum differentially focusing upon operations , 
contents , >and products . His identified opera tions— Coqn i tion . Memory , coNverqent 
pr oduc^t io^ . Divergent production , and Evaluation — enables the teacher to design for 
the specyfic Interplay of the intellect desired. Mary Nacol Meeker (1969, 1973) 
Bxtend^u i I ford 's work for an individually programed curriculum. 

fheory of Creativity must' haVe a place in curriculum for the gifted. E. P. Torrance 
(1970) has done pioneering work in this area. Frank W I I I iams /descr i bes creative pupil 
behaviors which include cognitive and affective components. . James A. Smith provides 
the principles of creativity. Lucito (1972) compiles a list of characteristics. We 
express gratjtude to these and'other unnamed theor i sts. and researchers for suggesting 
structure for bglcal and comprehensive coverage of. ski I I development. 
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Psychoffiotor Domain 



A TOTAL LCAHNIN^;; TAXONOMY 
(acting + fooling thinking) 
Af foct Ivo Dofn«3 1 n 



6. 



4. 



Bvaluat I on : 

Ability to Judgo physical act 
for a givon purpose. 



Complex Overt Response: 

Hlqh level of skill attalnod-- 
motor act complex. Rosol u t Ion 
of uncertainty- act performed 
without hesitation. Automatic 
Per f o: " .a nc e-f I nely coordinated 
skills. 



Mechanls/if*. 

Learned Is practiced and 
becomes habitual. Abilities 
aro combined In action of a 
skllle<J nature. 



4. 



Ev/^l ua ) ion : 

Hecons dcring now and Judging 
old values for change. 



Valuo Complex: 

Predictable set of values 
joined to become "life style" 



Organization: 

Bringing together different 
values rr? ' '-^q conflicts 
between 



Co .<i|t;^tt t icma I n 



6. Cvaluatk' : 

Av < » > '^o Judge 
\'a ' »' of mater la I 
lot 0 ig Iven 
purpose. 

5. Synthesis: 

Abi I Ity to put thf«» 
parts ♦ '^r to 
form le, 



Ana tysl s : 

Abl I Ity to break 
down r^ater la I 
Into Its compo- 
nent parts so . 
whol e. structure 
understood . 



Guided Response: 
Overt behavioral act of 
Individual under guidance 
of instructor. Imitation — 
execul Ion d act as a d irect 
response to perception of 
another performing the cct. 
Trial and error— try I ng 
various responses until 
approj.>*late. 



3. Valuing: 

i^rth attached to a particu- 
lar object, phenomena or 
behav lor . 



AppI icat Ion : 
Abl I ity to use 
materials In new 
concrete situa- 
, t ions. 



Set: 

Readiness for particular 
kind of action. Mental Set— 
readiness to perform motor 
ac t , Phy' Mc^^' L Set— a na too: I ca I 
adjustmenii made to perform 
motor act. Emotional 5e^— 
^rcv-.td iness of attitudes 
favorable to motor acts 
taking place. 

Perception : 

Becoming aware of objects, 
qualities or rele|tlons. 
Sensory stimulation — aud I- 
tory, visual , tacti le, 
taste, smell, kinesthetics. 
Cue se I ect ion — dec I d 1 ng 
which Cue to respond to. 
Translat Ion— determ I n I ng 
meaning to received cues 
for action. 



Respond ing : 

Active participation, 
reacting to the phenomena. 



Rece Iv 1 ng : 

Willingness to attend to 
particular phenomena or 
stimuli. 



2. Comprehension: 

Abl I Ity Id grasp 
the meaning of the 
materials. 



Know I edge: 
Recall of pre- 
viously learned 
'"later la Is. 
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CURRICUIUH IN OLOOH 



EVALUATION qilESTlOHH 



StNTlSlS flUKSTlONS 
(puttlnft toRetlifr the new; 




ANALYSIS QUESTIOMS 
(tflklng ipart tijj tcnnvn) 



(ffiAklnR use of known) 



THE STRUCTURE OF INTELLECT 

GUILFORD'S CUBE 



OPERATION. 
Evaluation 

Convefgent pfoduclion 



Memory 
Cognition 




h 

3 Relalions 

Q 

K Systems 



Symbolic 
Semantic 
Behavioral 



From The Nature of. Human Intelligence 
by J. P. Guilford. Copyright © 1967, 
by HcGraw-HIII Book Coflipany. Used with 
permission of McGraw-H] 1 1 Book Company. 
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Creatibitp 



Def init ion 



There is a lack of agreement among educators about the def inlton of creativity ,3nd its 
Jlstinctiveness from intelligence. Torrance's (1973) dotinition of creativity has wide 
:urrency in educational circles. He defines creativity as 

"b^cjoming 6^.l^6AX^v^ to on. amKz o^ pnobtcm, de|{.aUencce4, gap6 

knoi^^dgz, m^6^ng ttemQ,nt6, (Uj^haAmorUu and -60 on; bn^ing^g 
togzth(iA avaJJjoiblz Inf^onmcutlon; uc.{^lKing thz di^^icuity on. 
v.v idznti{^ylng thz *nli^6ing ^ZojnzYvt; 6Zjcvicklng {^oK 6otiitLon6, making 

gaU6U on, f^onmutating hypothuu about thz dz^^(UQ.ncue^ , tutbig 
and n,eX,uting tho^t^z kjpothuu and modifying and n.eJ^tating tkm; 
peA^^cting tkm and (finally commarUccuting tli^ A.e4a£^." (p.ZZ) 

Jreativity is a natural, healthy process and a strong human need. It appeals to consist 
>f multl-dimensiona I processes. Creativity is the ability to see new relationships. It 
ix draw upon experiences of the past, add an intu i tive f lash, and come up with somo- 
*3w. Discipline and impulse aro both necessary ingredients. Silvano Arietl, in 
nati vity: The Magic Synthesis , says that creativity Is a rare coming together of 
.♦rational forces and the rational, logical and cognitive forces. He recommends certain 
ttltudes r"^^ conditions for fostering this "magic syntheses." These include: 

''(i) xLomnU6, (2) ^nactyivlty, (3) daydACjomlng , [4] in.Q,Q, thinfUng, 

(5) a 6tatz of^ fiojadlnu^ ^on. catcking 6>bnllaAAJtLu ^ (6) gulZib^LLty, 

(7) Kemmbnjinc^ and ^nneA n.zptayZng pca^t tAaumatic con{{tict4>, 

[S] XQMtutlon 0^ con{^ticU, (9) aleAJ:m66, and [10] dl&clptLna.'' 
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Bohav lor 



COGNITIVE - INTCLl 



CRtATlVE PUPIL UCIIAVIOI^S AS DESCRIBED I3Y 
FRANK WILLIAMS 
TiES COGNITIVE AND AFFECT AS SHOWN BELOW 

Moa n I nn 



Fluont Thinking 

To think of the moAt-- 



Floxibfe ThI i nq 

To tako ^i {cAZnt .inproochos — 



Original Thinking 

To think In noveZ or urUqat ways- 



Eloboratlve Thinking 
To add on to — 



Gonorotlon of o qunnMfy 

Flow, of thought 

Number of relevant rosponr.os 

• Variety of kinds of 
Ability to shI f f coteqor los 
Detours In direction of though.t 

Unusual responses 
ri«xf«r Idoas' 

Production awav from the obvious 
Erribolllsh upon on Idea 

Embroider upon a simple Idea or ^osponse to 

make It more elegant 
Stretch or expand upon ttn"ngs "oTTcieas 



AFFECTIVE - FECLING 



Risk Taking 

To have cou/iagc to- 



Complex I ty 

To bo chalt^ngzd to- 



Expose oneself to failure or criticisms 
Take a guess 

Function uru'er conditions devoid of structure 
Defend own Ideas 

Seek many alternatives 

See gaps between how things are and how they 

could be 
Bring order out of chaos 
Delve Into intricate problems or Ideas 



Cur los i ty 

To be liitJiinci to— 



Imagination 

To have the potocA to- 



Be Inquisitive and ;onder 
Toy with an Idea 
Be open tc puzzling situations 
Pbnder the mystery of .things 
To follow a particular hunch just to see what 
w ■ ! I happon 

Visualize and build mental images 

Dream about things that have nevor happened 

Foe» intuitively 

Roach beyond sensual or real boundaries 
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PRINCIPLES OF CREATIVITV' 

Reseiirch In the past ten years has helped educators to arrive at 
some basic conclusions on creativity. It will help us to better un- 
derstand what creative teaching is If we review tliese principles ; 

1. All children are born creative and hav" creative powers, 

2. There is a relatlonshp 'between creativity and intelligence; 
highly creative people are always highly intelligent, though 
highly intelligent people are not always creative, All children 
can create to some degree, There' is very little relationship 
between intelligence and crcnivity other than the fact that 
a degree of intelligence is necessary for thC'Crelilive process 
to take place, 

3. Creativity is a.forni of giftedness which is hot measured by 
current intelligence tests. 

4. All'areas of the curriculum may be used to develop creativity, 
If ii not confined solely to the creative arts, 

5. Creativityis a process and a product, 

6. Creativity is developed by focusing on those processes of the 
intellect which fall under the general area of divergent think- 

. ing. This area of the intellect has been greatly neglected in 
'jur teaching up to this point, 

7. 'All creative processes cannot always be developed at one 
.time, or in one lesson, Lessons must be planned to focus on 
each process. 

.8. Creativity cannot be taught; we can only set conditions for 
it to happen and insure its reappearance through re-enforce- 
inent. 

9. More knowledge, more skills and more facts than ever be- 
fore are required for creativity to be developed. 

10. The sequence of creative development leads us to believe 
that children must be at e to tap all of life's experiences in 
order to become '.ruly cr"J i; unnecessary rules Md ac- 

' ■• tions may force fuch m 'li t experience into the precon- 
scious or subcunsC'O"-; r^in I wh;r^ it cannot be readily used, 

11. Excessive confon.c':-, ind igidity ari true enemies of cre- 
ativity. 

12. Children go t. ■■ .'i 'fcps n \k creative process, 

13. Creative teac^""__ creative icaniii,; h:«e been inore ef- 
fective than other type of teachi;ig i^Hl leaning, 

.1 !, Children who have lort much of their cn .tivity may be 

y 'I'd 0 regaii) *t by special methods or tea^Mnf , 
', Cini' ity is developmental; children begin at a s,mple stage 
ana progress ,o .nore difficult stages of productivity, 

i. Talicn from James A. Sinith, Selling Condilms for Creative Tmh- 
kg it the lientntarv^ khool (Boston; Allyn and Bacon, 1966), pp, 
1-11 
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^ Orn^lng bflck; libt laklfig rlski; Srtlllhj tor \m In 
crdor to avoid Ihii |KHi5ll)lo pdlnor of (fllllnj., 

LltflMl. Ovorly sorlous probloffl^nolvlni] sytle; Not 
"pliiylnj iiround" «lth sluK. foar o( sowing (oollsh or 
silly by oxporlit)untln|] th« unusual 

Tjlluro to 500 uno's m stronglhsjlockof flpprocUtlon 
for rowurcos In oiio's onvlromt - Pnoplo and Things, 

Riyldlty of ProbloiMiolvliig mpoiiijos; Sleroolypod roMtlonif 
PorukitoncQ In bohnvlor M \s no longor functloofll; Not 
chocking out ono's flsnumptlons. 

Giving up loo soon ><hon f<KO(i with obstoclo^ Avoldanca of 
thf) \)^\n or discomfort that Is Qlten fl55oclflt«d with 
chongo or novel solutions to problons^ 

Ovor-&nphasls on tradltjonal wy$ of doing things; Too 
fiiuch rovoroncQ for tho p^st; Tonduncy toconforn whon 
It Is not neCflSSiiry or gsoful. 

Mistrusting, Ignoring or dcmoanlug the Inner Imago^ -itd 
\/ 1 sua I hat Ions of self and others; Ovor-valulng the 
Wallod objective, roel world; Lflck of "liMglnstlon" 
||n tho sensfl of "lot's pretond' or '^het If". 

,Avo|danco of oltgatlons which l^ck clarity or which have 
, unknown probability of succooding; Ovorvolghtlng what fj 
not know vs wliit Is knrwn' A nood to Vma the future 
bofore going forwird. 

|n,iblllty lo toloi'dte dlwrdflr, confusion or ambiguity; 
Dislike of compl«xlly; Excessive need for bolonce, order, 

syiivnctry. 

Tear of soomlng too flggrosslve or piishy In Influencing 
others; Hosltancy lo Mand up for what one ballevcs) 
IneffectlvQ In making oneself heard, 

Trying too harM to push through solutions to problems; 
ln,ibllily to lot things Incubate, or lot things happen 
naturally; 'Uck of trust In hufnai CJpacltles.^ 

Xll. IH^OVERISIifDElWilONAl Falluro to appreciate tho motkiilonal power of edition; 
■ Using cnorgy In holding back sportlaowus cxpre^lons; 

Lack of (iwironoss of the |mport,w:o of fpflUngs In ,. , 
achieving corvnltment to Individual nnd group effort. 

Kill, UNINTtGRATED^lN-YAW; Not making sufilclont use of contrasting ways of 'gettlog 
at the ossence.of things; Polarizing things Into opposite!, 
rathor than knowing \\m to Intograle tha best of both sides; 
Lacking unified perception of tho wholeness h the.unfverse. 



fm or IMLURE 



II. iiaiiCWTOiw 



III. RESOURCE HYOt'lA 



IV, OVFR-CF.RTMNTY 



V. FWSrRATIONAVOIOM 



VI. CUSTOi-BOUNO 



IMPOVERISHLO FANU5Y> 
LIFE 



VIII. FEUR OP IHEl 



IX. NEFO FOR BALANCE 



X. RELUCTANCE TO EOT 
INFLUENCE 



XI. RELUCTANCE TO LET GO 



XIV. StfOT OILLNFiS 



Not arttquatflly using one's primary senses as a way of' 
knoHlngi Making only partial contact M self and environ- 
mont; Atrophy of opacities to explore; Poor sensitivity. 



(Source unknown) 
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THE CREATIVE* 
Compiled by Leonard Luc I to 



1. View the work with extrj wondor and 300 maqlc In It; 

2. Are learn I ni] by expur Imont I ng , man I pu I at I nq objocts In many ways, and u3lnq stories to 
exercise thoir Imaginations at proGchool ago; 

3. Are able to be conformlnq or nonconforming as ^no situation demands; 

4. Try to find answers to their quosrion in tholr way; 

5. Have extremely long attention spans anJ the ability to pursue an activity In which tlioy'are 
Interested for extra long periods rime; 

6. Can tolerate disorder and ambhjuiry; 

7. Are ablo to organize theinselves and ideas; 

8. Tend to see familiar things an i .at Ions in unusual ways and In greater depth; 

9. Oft«n prefer to iearn by creatlv»> ways rather than by being told by an authority; 

to. Seem to learn considerably from fantasy as it aids in solving their problems of development; 

11. Display, a positive self-image; 

12. Have in attraction t.iwjrd the unconventional and toward complexity; 

13. Seem to rely more on their own evaluations than on others; 

14. Come from family bJcl<grounds characterized by lack of overdependence of children on parents 
and stress of conformity by parents; strong feelings are expressed in the famliv; both fathers 
and mothers relate strongly anc -ositlvely to the child even though the mother Is ambivalent 
"in her mothering feelings; more often than not the most creat I ve ch i I d Is the older sibling; 
fathers are u-.ually engaged In occupations allowing for autonomy and independence; 

15. Build J reputation for having wild or silly Ideas, particularly the boys; 

16. Display humc*, playfulness, and Relaxation in their creative products; 
17* Wish to work alone at times; 

18. ' Are high academic achievers provided they have a minimum IQ score of around 120; 

19. Can Integrate opposing Impulses such as destructi veness and constructi veness; 

20* Select, fewer conventional occupations (e.g., lawyer, doctor » professor) and select more 
unconventional ones (e*g., adventurer. Inventor, writer). 

*Lucito, L. Creativity Traits . Atlanta: Georgia State University, 1972. Unpubl i shed manusc* I pt . 

Lucito added traits from a study by Schaefer (1970) in which he describes 10 highly creative jirls 
at the'hign school level. Schaefer's results indicated: 

1. They cultivated one or two close friends rather than a wide circle of acquaintances; 

2. They wo^e open to a wide range'of fantasy feelings; 

3. They identified with parents but appeared emotionallv Independent; 

4. Friends, relatives, and teachers provided models of-creatlve behavior, particularly their 
iathers; 

5. Their parents were non-controlling with strong cultural Intellectual interests; 

6. They engaged frequently in creative activities and were often rewarded for such behavior; 

7. They learned to read at an early age and still are avid readers; 

8. Hi^h acadeftiic 'success was achieved with little apparent effort* 
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AFFECTIVE 




Social Effect iveness 



Humanities 



COG NITI VE 




Intel lectual Effect I veness 



Independent Study 



Creat ivi ty 



PSYCHOMOTOR 




Physical Effect i veness 



Recreational Act ivi t ies 
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tjiP Curriculum Structure 



The Seminar Curriculum Is structured In six general areas around a central core of 
Independent Study. 

1- SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS (Effective Domain) 

Mfectlve education refers to the emotions, feelings, attl'tudes, and values In a 
child's development. It has been called psychological' education, self-knowledge, 
confluent education, and himanlstlc education. The learner's reeds, feelings, and 
attitudes and the 'classroom climate become critical In the learning process. 

Many stu(fents In today's schools are deprived of a complete or total education.,. ^ 
• With stress on low level cognitive skll Is, the studenfls fragmented and 
^Whologlcally deprived /ivelopment In the affective self. Motivation 
imposed from outside (threat^of punishment or withdrawal of approval) leaves 
tk student without Internal motivation. The denial % Individual feelings, 
^ftltudes, a J values Immobilizes the student and prevents the development 'of 
/thei fully functioning person. , ■ 

/ The Seminar Curriculum encourages a positive attitude toward learning, a healthy 
" sfilf-concept, pride In the gifts and talents of self and others, a. sense of 
responsibility to society, and awllllngness to consider therlghts and needs of 
others-through Insiruction In effective discussion skills and group dynamics. « 



2. HUMANITIES 



The Seminar Curriculum has an integrated seqy3ntlal'>program designed to develop 
the students' awareness of humanity's beliefs and contributions through the 
centuries, as reflected in certain basic themes and styles In literature and 
drama, music, and art and architecture. . ' , 
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HIP Curriculum Structure (cont'd ) 
" . 

3. INTELLECTUAL EFFECTIVENESS (Cognitive Dorhain) / ' ' . ^ V 

Seminar Thinking Skills sessions arcrdeslgnpd to dev^elop menta I abilities In 90 
"cells" of the Structure of Intellect Model, as Identified J6y Guilford (1957 et ai; 
also see Nteeker, 1969) -to. encourage bright kids. to use th6l r abl 1 1 ties' and develop 
theDr pptentlal : • ^ ? • 

Operations X • Contents X ^ . Products 



Cognition Units 
Memory ^ ^ Classes 

coNyerge/iT production £Igural ' ' Relations 

D^lverc^nt production Symbolic 'S^ystems j 

Evaluation seMa'ntl'c • . Transformations- 

n-' - * » jmp I I ca t Ions 



Each distinct ability Is Identified by Its own tr Iqram . 

For example, a person vlio can qy.lckly assemble the seven tangram pieces Into ^ 
square, and then reassemble themrlnto a triangle, parallelogram, rectangle, 
trapezoid, or' any other given f Igure, has abM I ty In NFT — coNvergent production 
of flgural Transformations, ' 

'A. good spel ler Is strong In MSS — Memqiry of S^ymbol Ic Systems;, whi le one who can • 
effectively judge whether the solution to a math or logic problem "makes sense" 
. has ability -in ES I — Eval uatlon of Syrhbollc Unpl leatlons, ~ . - 

Someone with rich concepts and a large vocabulary Js strong In his/her CMU ce 1 1, — 
Cognition .of SeMan+lc Urflts. " , 
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HIP Curriculum Structure (cont'd) 



Wofk with bas jc structu ros — tho olomonts of porcoptlon — Includoi lots of hand-on 
exporlenco with f Iqural , symbolic, and somiintlc didoctic oqulpmont. To rolnforco 
concepts developed In class, oach student rocolvos a dittoed HIP Puzzio each 
week (usually 8i" x 5i" and f trac Mvol y llfustratod) tp take home and share with 
his/her family. Each H|p \7-^\o Is labeled witfi a partial triqram to Indicate what 
content and product Is sires-f.d. Sources of Ideas for HIP PuZzlos come from tho 
Dover math and recreation ^or Io«"^ jnd other game and puzzle books. 

Experience In 1he f iqura I dimension includes work with tangrams and other 
goometrix puzzles, black and white Pattern Vend 1 ng cubes, colored design blocks 
and mirrbrs, wooden geometrTc plane figures and solids, and such commercial games 
as Hl-Q/', Switch^ and Battleship. A set of 1,000 wooden cube*; helps to develop 
concepts of one, ; two, and three dimensions — length, aroa, and volume. HIP 
Puzzles might deal with toothpick tricks or shape, transformat ions . 

^xpe'rience in the symbol ic d imenslon includes wor k with word search puzzles, 

magic word squares, magic number squares, and ;ummorical alphabet and nuniber 

garties such as Spill 'n'j Spell, Uoygle, Tuf, Krypito. HIP Puzzles might 

Involve anagrams; number series, or logic r.., »ories. 

/Experience in the semantic jjiiiension incluch k with Wordcraft puzzles, 

vocabulary elements from Latin and Greel;, inu -^lythlng else that enriches 
vocabulary and enhances nieani|ng. HIP Puzzles mi^^ht feature mythology quizzes 
or hi nk pi nks. ^ [y^, v 

Work with basic processes — the means-of cor,' prjallzatlon — includes experience 
In using basic thlnklgq operations ( Acci ' > ; tion of knowTedge, Translation , 
I nterpretat ion . Extrapolation ) , and hin ' ^i^r le VeJ thinking operations ( Appl Icat ion . 
Ana I ys'i s . Synthesis , Ev^a luat Ion . ) 
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HIP Curriculum Structure (cont^d ) 

The following descriptions of thinking levels are adapted from Bloom (1957). 
Basic Thinking Processe s (Subsumed under RecaJJ. ) 

Ac qu i si t ion = . ,_ • . i r „„,+ i^r. 

Perceiving, storing, and retrieving basic information 

( data I eve I ) 

I^S^g specific information on a given topic and copying it verbatim 

Tr anslation ' ^ , 
PuTti7g ideas in a communication into parallel form 

( co ncept I evel ) 

W^Ulng or summarizing given information in a meaningful way 

'"'!Ta?ItInr facts. generalizations, definitions, values and/or skills 

explicitly on a comr.xDn sense level 
( genera I i zat ion level) 

irit'i^g two or more items of given information and drawing conclusions 
about them in a way that demonstrates insight 

Extrap olation ... 

Going beyond trends or tendencies in given d.ata 

( inp i ication level) 

ifS^ng or projecting from given information and predicting future 
trends 
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HIP Curriculum Structur0 (cont'd ) 



Higher Level Thi nki nq Processes 



App I ication 



Using known data, concepts, generalizations, and implications to solve 
simulated orl real -life problems ( transf er-of-l earnl nq level) 

Example : ^ 

Gathering appropriate information and using it to help solve a problem, 
conduct an experiment, or demonstrate a principle 



Solving' problems in the light of conscious knowledge of the parts and 
processes of reason i ng 
( forma I reason i nq level) . 

Examp I e : 

Dissecting a commercial, newspaper editorial, or campaign speech to 
determine its validity ^ 

Synthes i s 

Engaging in imaginative, original thinking that may demonstrate fluency, 
flexibility, and elaboration 
( creat i vi ty level) 

Example : 

Putting together an original essay or drama with elements drawn from 
many sources to create a new whole 

Eva luat ion 

Setting up appropriate standards or values and determining how closely 
an ide^ or object meets these standards or values 
(v a I u i ng I eve I ) 

Examp I e : 

Debating the merits of a given law, labor-saving device, or work of 
literature, according to developed criteria 



Ana I ysi s 
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HIP Curriculum Structure (cont'd) 



INDEPENDENT STUDY: THE CORE OF THE SEMINAR CURRICULUM 

The test of the students' proficiency in th i r;iki ng-at both basic and higher 'evels-- 
is the?r ability to function effectively as independent learners. A '''/-^Xn U.r 
S earching and Sharing : h Guide to Independent Study, and a two-page njiodel Pj^n 
T?^d¥Ei^^nTTtu-d7 ^ used to help students get started on this very important work. 
In .HHltlnn .Thr-diaaram Curriculum i n Bloom i nterprets--on the students 'evel of 
understanding-how activities at different levels of thinking can be selected to 
report the results of tneir research. 

The ultimate goal of the Seminar Curriculum is to help bright y°^"f"^«rj,^° 

active, self-motivated, life-long learners, able to cope effectively with the glut 

of new information and unfamiliar probl ems. ^ | ^ 

4. CREAT I V I TY 

Exercises in fluency, flexibility, apd divergent thinking are designed to develop 
• the c eative and gr^ive thinking essential for dealing w th conditions in a 
?^id77^g Ti^i" w^NdT^ese activities should lead, as well, to more depth and 
greater- sophistication in the v_isual and perform i ng arts.. 

5. PHYSICAL EFFECTIVENESS (Psychomotor Domai.n) 

All children need to develop competence in the Psychomotor domai n The Seminar 
Program encourages this through instruction in general movement as ' ^ 
specific psychomotor skills involving visual, auditory, and tactile d. scrim nation 
and eye-hand coordination. 'Techniques of body control and relaxation are also 
stressed . 
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HIP Curriculum Structure (cont'd) 



6: RECREATIONAL INTEGRATIVE ACTIVITIES. 

The Seminar Curriculum provides students with the opportunity to gain skill in 
playing suchga^nes as chess, checkers, Mastermind, Clue, and Scrabble. Students 
may also choole to spend -,ome time working with arts and crafts or may take part 



in special projects in art, dance, drama, and music. 

\ 



a- 

Summary 



The HIP project has been committed to tKp wholistic approach of integrating the 
three domains- affective (feeling), cognitive (thinking), and psychomotor (acting), 
The curriculum units are divided into these three areas as a matter of focus. 
However, it can be assumed the other doma\ins are involved. \^ ^ 

The affective domain necessarily i nvol ves \considerab I e cognition as wel I ^^s 
feelim. The psychomotor domain involves ^i I I ingness \to act, which is an affective 
component, and tL thouqht process of what\ls to be doU. The cognitive domain is 
often stimulated by the response of the physical senses\to the env i ronment.and is 
accompanied by associated feelings. ^ \^ 

The stronq 'involvement of al l three domains ^has been stractu red into f^hV'+; 
whether qrouped under affective, cognitive, ^r psychomotor sections °^ Jhis guide- 
book. Sample units ere included for teacher^ to use as'models. The ultimate aim 
of the Human Individual Potentialities Program is to recognize the necessity of 
all three components and to integrate these components into, all the curriculum. 

\ 
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(g^i-oiip I - let l/cnr 


(J^roiip, I - 2nb |Jfnr 


(15roiip m - Is't Ijm 




it 

t 

r 


1 

2 


Tni '■,^^r>ll Inn, |<,illu'l ic: ffll Licy • 


.f'ufi, pc»f 1in,Hif(Mu worij 


Mntiipluir (dlrocl, Mjlininrqudj diwd , 
nUodl, nliiillo 




:jJ}1'>l!. !:.ll.UiI - '^''"'^ 

flio Liorij" tliij rtifch, <)nil fho W.irdrobo - 
0. Low Is 

r.iri|,ii,y In J rn.jllillc Sfittlnif 
Wio : Ch.ir<ic. tor r. , mot i Vii f Ion 


Thn Hind In tlip Wlllo>,r, - 
Konnolli (tralMmo 
"Unfll lr.rn" In n fnnt.r-.y !iut 1 Inr) 

rflhic, piir.itWu, ,i| lognry 

Wttor n I fiP 1 1 j nrj 


Hip jk)Mi_it_ " J. U. R, lolklnii 
r.Thfdsy In <) crtMtod OiOiMd 
0 WtH»n; T lino of diiy, vM'.on IcycHir.il) 
1 Imii In hi '.lory 1 1 liio.ir) 
Archnlypn clu'stor - Winlur 






3 


M'.lpn fo "ptnijrrim" music - r[)fTt«tit Ic » 
Impt es'viotil'it Ic, o<pi (sr.s loot 1 ic 
tjltout .mlitirils, fiiifui>l rtnd fltittno- 
^ pfiiiurpliic: 

Mllli,iniJ - Upil hjfi of the World 
SIriivinsky - ol '■»|>rlnt} (F<into'".la- 
Dinoo-iuro) 

rMcti'i - Carnlvol of Iho An lm,i I 5 
Hiivol - Molhfjr Gon^io 'uito 


Llhlon to "purp," non-procjrani 
clii^sknl rniJ'-.lc. Won does' It dilfof 
frodi ptoiir.im mu'-.lc? Is tt "itlll 
po^nlhio to Imdyinn nfilmfils, n,itur-il 
j>nd ijriH\ro[)t~iinorpttlc? 


Itorir muGic fint r,ur](|nrjj, nMqh:«)l 
bn.ist'^, .ind rnmir.tnfn frrw fulKUiJn'. 
flfid mythr. , 
Uocttvoven - Pa'iloral r^ynifjiony 
Mur.Miryiky - NIgM on Kild Itountain 
Stravinsky - riroUrd Sul lo 
(Soo Tiinlasifl) 






4 


Hncomo f.vntllar with the work of cl.issic 
tininiiil filnry. H lu!i fro tors ; 
RfMtrIx Potter. Frnost Stip|i.]rd, G.irth 
Wi 1 1 li^m, olc. 


Hi!C(imr; fnniilinf wliti dopicllons of 
iinidirils fidlurnl find afithropoiiorplitc-- 
In fhiR arts from antiquity io tho 
pror>ont. fjpfo'iin rrwjro of d 1 f f orijnccs 
bntwcnn naturalistic .ind styllrod 
rend It lofis . 


Mocofiie f.iml 1 l.ir wlHi innjlcjl tiM'.ts 
flfid monotoi'; 115 dopJclcd in fino 
i iluslrntltins trurn chl Idron's lltcrj- 
iurtj and in tlin tinp nrts frntn 
dnt iqu 1 ty to Iho prnsnnt . 




lib 


5 


{ limlM.iln .ihtlii'iprifflorptiic cf>?iri^c- 
hv i'it ir*;. 


UrnrviHif) iolocteil Aosop's F.iblos. 


Draniiitizo ctorles d?allnq with magical 
boasts and rwnstors. 




1 

be 


6 


Horil.iqc 
Anlm,il clutr^ic ti!)' ir»t k^i 
Mum.in cS,ir.iclpr inMcs 
Contlntjnts of oriijin of our .mens tors 
Hor(!(ii ty 

Rpsomtiltincp of C'ffiprlnq to p^vonls 
>. 


Ot i oni,i t ion i ri 1 ime 
Ui f farcn('(>5 l>o(won;i nIIiI and domcritic 
iinimcili 

Wticn di(f(?ront kind"^ ■■^ro domosticotod 
M.iturol selection^ !i..''\tlvo brcnding, 
ond rjenctic chongo 
rpr lodri during wtiict) o\r .jncoritors 
cnmp tT) America 

HirtfidiTtos ot qrandparenfs, parents, 
ct)l Idren 
foml ly treo;; 


Her 1 logo 

"Unnatural" natural liir>tory: 
Fxamlno ropi icas of modieval 
be5llarle5 

Clionying beliofs about natural and ■ 
un/iatural creatures 
We arc inhoritors of accumu lati^d 
knowlodqnr froo gifts from the dtvid. 
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Jiiiiiatiitifs' 







(( 5-t) 






3-1 

^fop I - -'lib IjMI' 


i^roup. 1 - l5l Urn 


#totip I - M I'm 






Mi'|.»ii\'iiiV lili'i" 1, liMii'.lciU'il 
riilllii'l), '.y'll'i'l 

f 


l|)/|iit|Mli'l, iiC'l»'i 'I'IIk- 
hiiMll 1 1 1 1 lii'*., <'li, , 1 


litviK.illtin, ,i;i;i'Jri.'pli» 
Imny 1 niliplihishJ , ;iiiiliii|iiliy> 

(iiyllNHDIl, p<llilJiiK, iVilltllM'tis 


JfiftiiralHif 


1 


llir ( 1^(11 ■ r.liliiM' I'llu'i 

f,t..ii iH',!li(il'if)y In .t. .'ilvoiilu' c K^ln 

111 1 Mil) ,n t lull; "-['in llii'., 1- 
i,|liof>. > 1 IMS, 1 fM'i'.^l , ri«M,>lutin||) 


A ill'jh Hiivl hi J;WIq ■ 
i^lrluni Hijt|lH'S 
riKiiMily ml 'hiMmi 
^hy; Ti Uloit .iiMlv'.li til Hii^'nii 
Airlnitvpii ilu'^Jcr: ''lummi 


IliM (Jillijuifi'fi Ikrirnr - PiH]ii]kV,(jlun 
li'iiji'ily epic 

liiiw' Q lllcol (iiidlysis III 'ilylo 
Aiiiii)ly|ii> rlir.liir ^^liill 


jllaSit 
lilfraliii'f 


i,; f:iM.(| 111 inylh'u,)! epic.' 
„.i,| lilt! !'lr| ('yi \\\ ' 


[ivfoii |p rH)r,|(, y,|lii ci^hIc ^inJ 'rltlf k 
uvmfoaif. ,ifi'' (iiyHit)l(iiilc.il rnl(«ini)U".: 

HiMr' - liiHti^r 'tyinpl^Diiy 

Uihit - Ihi) f'l.ini'l''^ 


l.i'ili'f) lo Ciii'llc wi 111 Millflili), tr,)r|ic:, 
oli'v.ihuj, or tiorotc dviii loiios, 
Ili'MlidVdii • (liilr:,) jyitiplidfiy, 

Nliilh l^ymplioiiy 
liJMlWiv'il-.y r,Ulintlinju jyinplii^iiy, ; 

kmv m\ iiiMul 
Hii/.irl - R()(|uli!(ii 

Nu"li: 1(1 iificlen^ fnndo'", fion cliisilcisl 
llnpf, 


Hadiiiroiiiii) 




nilh lilt' .^iNoiilm^? 
tl;Hiiii» in rLi'.Mi, i Ilii'.tMtloii'. I.io'n 
(fiiMfrh'', li)<:Mliiff' fiful lii n<^' lino , 
.,1 I', limn .inll'inily lo Hif (ur.DDt. 


^'CiiDO t.irniiiiir wllh Kfiilc; m\ 
;ir! (111(1 'iiitii'k'iil 1, 
IlKMjqIW'l, (lilr,, Itiiidilnr, Goyii, 
(iiiMt political TrV }t^)iil';t''), lite, 


lli.'0)int) l<)i|iilli]f J til ill 1 i:iKfVf>Uf»l- 
i.itliK] (iniJ lr,)t)ic. .r.pDcts uf 

t)n! luiMII '■.(lIMt , 

Hi^n|)r,iinll ■ liilor iiurtifillfi 
HichDliiiKnilo ^ Hniiiul Uovo'j, Pliila 


M 

jllaflisroiiiiii 




Vii'*.- -Kvt .pMty,'t' fiitviMifucf) ',fot i''r> ''11 
|n|,.vi*;l<n iM'l 111 ff'^ti' 
M.Hivcdlioi)',. A'-t oiit'fypicjl plot'; 
iti-.UI-., 


\^\'''\m\ l.tfT-ilLii riilli i) solftrtcd, 
ohf'iJt|(>(l caini'ily hy Mukii'-.pLMro* 


'Ohr|ft(]i?(j t(,ii|ody by f>hnk"-jpnarfl, 


|4 ,« lit 

jjiaiiia 

Jladisroiiiiti' • 


Or |pfihlli-»n If^ 

[.ibit*'-, of lo-jtn'jic tlnn .ini) i,il'.)fnljr'-» 
of hl'itfiric \\m 
MothO'l-; iJ''.nd hy histoi i-Vis to 
lwt|q,ito and v.jlldfitn finiJimrj 


llcrll.vin 

Oviip.ifo rlrivjli: fnythi «illt Hf^^^*"^ '^"^^ 
(jtlitT '^(iini.iiiir; nytli''>j A^nHrioin lnf]l;in 
ffiylh"!, olc, 

ro.'n[Mr(! prc-ulontjllc tVKl firlotitiMc 


Orli'iilntinn In \\m 
Mylhi iiiid Iftfjond!) vorvi? 
Aichi^ology find tiiOory 
Df^volop nil nutllno n( v-nrld history 
Dovolop innntiil '"tlmo m\M^ that / 
c-in l((iir)pnrt lo -iny lino ond 

' pl.JCI!. 

'Jlfj flblo to de^icrilio nlliou Msitoil" 
'v 


|)trspc(tiljc 
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liliattit . 



lam 



fetopi anil mfitm 



I 



2 



3 



^roiip I - tut i'tnr 



SOI Immi MM^^ llvo oporatlonj 

^'l*^ UlH.'Si '•'111 SJJlL!i> lljisSl^ 
rpl ntJon> fis protlucM 



Rccoqnltlon of basic qflomiilrlc plane and 
'Solid flqures and Itial: nymmfrlcal 
proper He) 



1-2 

% 



ForwPlni'tnjrHnn In uwol 
(|f|iirfl| flqulpir^ont 



501 Mm CullW^ llvo 
oparaHoijs i^Ith llfiura l. conM 
^f"! ^ ysffflflV , trans (orfflatl flns » 
Im^ljcjjtlojs^as produ'cK 



froe bulldlnq/uilng llqural 
equipment, M doslqnn iilth bilateral 
synniiojfv, botl» ti(Oi)liiifln»lonal anil 
three dNnslonal 



ilSi'iititii 



U'jjiiq tanH cardft ^Ith tliiiiml and 
syrnbollc oqulpifil 



SOI L(|S'ionv Gullloril'!! live oper.)tlonj 
wl th 'sfflyllc c;intjn[ and yn^jh.* clam, 
' relation s as prnducti. * 



Crwtlnq slnplo dU5l{ins wllti blUtofjil 
synnolry on n vertical fl)(lti M 

— ^ V 



loioF , 
perception 



Spatial 
Iritiitfltion 



ti 



4 



Rocoqnitlon of prlfflary and secondary colors 
and their cortploiflents 



necoqnltlon n( tertiary colors and 
ttioir cofflplwentj * 



Colorlrn) the (Jestfjnii usinq a 'five or 
5lK-color ranqo Iroiti the 12-color wticel 



5 



Recognition of cardbl and lutormedlate 

points of the compass; 

dlrec|loiis In the physlcaPworld and oi) 

maps seen In both horizontal and vortical 

planes 



Rocoqnitlon, on a ^\oU^ of the 
equator^ north pole, south polo^. 
northern 'honilsphero, southern 
ho(iihphere,|rlfiie fflerldlan/lnter- 
natlonal date line, eastern 
hemisphere, i^estern hemisphere 



Locatinq, on a wrid mpj' continents and 
'Countries within the boundaries of qlveti 
coordinates 



Perspective /Isualkatlon; 
Actual situation 
Vlsual'llluslons 



Perspective visual Izatlont When you<have 
an unobstructed viei* of a road or railroad 
tracks, etc, stretchinf) ai^ay to the ' 
l)nrlzon, ifhat seems to happen? 



Constructinq drawings with one-point, 
perspective " v"' 



Votaliulfli'p 

CleiiienW 



7 



latin and Greek bases; 

Nuiiibers 

Feellnqsi love/hate» sadness^ happl- 
^ noss, surprise, puzzlement 

(Use with How Dc You Feel? 
Hats,) 



Latin end Greek Bases: 

The flv^ senses and sense orqans 

Ihe parts of the body •» 



Latin Basel 
Opposite qualities; other qualities 
Opposite thlnrjs; othof* thinqs 
^ProfUos: Anlonym*- producinq proflm 

Midlflcatlon o( moanlnq 
SuKlxes: MJoctlvo-formInq suffUes 

Mnun-foriinq-nuf fixes 
Names of Monsters 



juiiclioital 
grammar 



8 



Collecting MJectlves rnd mny, 
(Keep them In card files.) / 



Collectinq Verbs and Adverbs 
(Keep theni In card files.) 



Bask Sentence Patterns 
Silly 5?nte(ico5 (seo model lesson) 
Gamesi Categories (HurwItZi pp. 10 
III) 

Endless Herd Chain 
(llurwitz, pp. I1S-II9) 
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Copitte lletnent^ 



3-4 


6m 5-6 




iroup JL - 2iiti ^tat 


(group 1 - l^t ^tar 


firoup I - 2nb jjtar 




U?lnq mflstory check! Ists' with Mgural 
and symbolic n\i\fm^ 


Verbalizing strategles.used with figure! » 
symbol Ic, and semantic equipment 


Creating and teaching original flgyral, 
symbolic, and semantic gaines 


iDiboctic 
(ffiiiiDiiitiit 


501 Lesson^:" 'Gull lord's five operations 

WITH SyiOvl'C CDnfo"' 

transforinatlons. hnpllcatlops as products 

1 


< 

SOI Lessons: Gullfofd's five operations 
with soffiantlc content and units, classes, 
relations as products . 


SOI lessons: Guilford's five operations 
with seirantlc content and systems, 
transformations, Innllcattons as products 


' if- • 

hum 


Croatinq slinpio doslqns i<l1ti bilateral 
symnotfy On a horizontal axis 


Creating complex designs with qu^'^rl- 
lateraT symmetry on vertical/horizontal 

3X05 ' 


Creating complex designs with radial 
symmetry on vertlcal/horlwntal/dlagonal 


flEiccptioii , / 


Coloring tie dcslqns to demonstrate 
knowledge of hue, value, Intensity 


LOnS'rucTjng mroo, si*, onu mtivc 
coloi^ wheels using rulersVconpasses, 
and protractors 


Studying advanced color theory and optics; 
experimenting with after Images, etc. 


Color / 
lerctplioii 


Locating, on a qlobe, 
continents and countrlos within 
()lven f)ufldrants ot the northern, 
souttiern, eastern, western hemispheres 


A 

Locating, on maps of Parlous continents, / 
cities Intersected by given latitude 
and longitude lines 


locating, on a globe, cities intersected 
by given latitude and longitude linos 


Spatial 
dl^iitiitatioii 


Freo-Mnd sketching of scenes with one- 
point perspective 


Constructing drawings with two-point 
perspective , 


Free-hand sketcl^lng of scenes with two- 
point perspective 


l^i^iial 
aiijiisniiciit 


Utin Da^^os 

. Opposlto actions; other 'actions 
■ "Coflibi nations of bases 

PrelUos: Assimilation 

SuflUes; Verb-formlnq suffixes , 
Adverb-forming suffixes 

•fiords Iroff. •Mythology (See ^sItos etc.) 


Greek (1) 
Bases 
' ' Prefixes 
♦ Suffixes and combining forms 
Words froi< the physical sciences 


Greek (2) 
Bases 
Prefixes 

Suffixes and Combining Forms 
■ Words I'rom the Biological* Science^ an{f 
Heolctne 


¥ofal)iilarp' 

(JlElll£lltJ( 


Sentence Ex^nslon 
Games; follow the Formula 
(Hurwltz, pp. 298-299) 
Verb Vignettes . 
IHurwltz, p. 510) 
Tom SwKtlBs 

(Hurwit:, pp. 3pa-509) [ 


Comparative Granmar 
Spanish Silly Sentences 
(Conpare with English word order.) 

v 


Comparatlvo Grammar 
Spanish Sentence Transformations 

Neqatlvev Interrogative 
■ (Compare with English •sentence 
transforinatlons.) 

4 


i-uiictioiial ■ 
(graiiiiiiar 

„ ,,. ^ 1 — i — - 
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§roiip 1 






Inotoleiise/ 


1 


Guided qroup activities In^b-islc cognltlvR 
jrnrPWfist tolsl tlon, Translation 
OGdnTnr] (Martin, pp, 36-391 
Definition by 

slKiwInq 

exflfupie 

f unci Ion 

operation 

context 


Guided yrojp activities In basic 1 
rnfjnltivF proTcsses! 1 ptorprotatlon, 
Extrapoljtlon 

DofinlrKj IMartln, p|j. 55-36) 
Dof Initlon by 
syDOnym 
analysis 

Gynthofis J 

neqation 

analogy 


Task card activities in basic cognitive 
Torsos: 

Acquisition 

Translation 
Definition, classification, and 

generalization (Hyers, Ch. I?) 


km • . 


2 


Classlfyliv] 

■ Classification exarcisos uslnq 
pictures, small toys, and other 
objects 


Classifylnj] 

Classlficaiion exorcises using 
attribute materials 


Guided group activities In higher level 
coqnitive processes using U loom's 
Taxonomy; . 

AnnI Irnf inn 

Analysis 


I^Eneral 
jjeasloiiiiis 




lnlurni.il hypothoslzin/] 

(Glassor open-Dnded class m^otinqsl 


fi 

iniormal liivcstiqaflon 
based on livpotlieslzlii<l 


Ellminntfon logic exorcises 
(HfYnphls, pp. 40-43) 


(Ifnmtniini f /ifiniT 

l(tUill III 11 III I (U 1 II ^ 


4 


Cownunicatinq 

Ooscrlptlon - Spatial order 
Narration - Ctironoiotiicat ordor 


CoMunlcatino 

Exposition - Explaining ^^^l^^l ^^^^ 

Arquwlatlon - ProvindJ 


T 

Instruction In basic research techniques 
lendinq to 5hort-t6rm 13-wcek) indepondoftt 
rtiiilv nroiedts 

3 lUUy y< "J*"^ ' 


'iiJftiiipiJfljiiiS/ 
Cbaliiatins 


5 


Diitlngulshinq reality from fantasy 


Olstingulsliino fact f™ opinion 


Distinguishing ainonq severai^klnds of 
truth: 

Intuitional, 'tostimcniai, 
fnfltheniaticai, OKperlmental 
IMyors. Ch. M) 
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7,:, 


Hi 

(' 



Cogiiitte hum 



,3-4 . 


to to 5-6 










group 1 - 2iit) 






TcrA wrd .ictlvltio'i in basic connltlve 

liilorpref.Uian 
'TxtrapoUtion 
Ufiquodc mid redlUy (Myers, Chs, IM2) 


Indirect u$qs of hnquago 
(Hyors, Ck ?2; 


Learn and play the Propaganda Cm 


I 


IllOlDlttlSE/ 

CoiiiprEljtnfiioii 


o'jidoil qcoup fictivitles In hiqhor levol 
co^in 1 1 1 vo ijrojijijis^^ us I nq U 1 oom * o 

l^vr^ijjtion 


Focus on complementriry thinking skills: 
ConVDi'QOUCe 
Analysis 
Deduction 
Criuse and effect 
Concretiz^tlon 


Focus on complementary thinking skills: 
(JivorgoncG 
Synthesis 
Induction 
Effect and cause 
Abstraction 


2 


lljiiiliins 
Mill^ . ■ 


Smitenco-rodwntnq li>|lc CKorcise*; 
(Momplijr,, pp. 5%V}) 


Formal doducMvo re-isnning 
(Myers, Ch. 19; lic^rdsloy, Ln. 
Martin, pp. )?-9l) 

Principles of Aristotelian formal logic 
(Johnson, pp, 6 - )0) 
Related fallacies 


Formal inductive reasoning 

(Hyors, Ch. ]?; Beards ley, Ch. 3; 

f^offlphls, pp. 21-25) 

Principles of Non-Arlsfotelian General 

Semantics 

(Johnson, pp. 171 - 184) 
Related fallacies 


3 


%i\\m\ ■ 
lea^ijiiiii!! 


tn<; true Hon in roilned research loch- 
nlqu'?5 If-MJifK) to lonq-torm (9-w«ek) 
^ndopor-di^nt study projects 


f 

foaching basic research tochnlquos to 
others 


leaf hi ng refined research techniques, 
to others 


4 


CoiniHiiniCfltitig , 


OisMn'iul^.him w\ roports, inferences, 
iind vaiuo jud^iont'; (MyofS, Ch. 21) 


Evflluatinf] roKitlveiy sinpio, concrete 
Ideas, 5itu;!tion5, and problcfns ' 
1) Conslderlnq purpose In evaluation ^ 
21 Developing appropriate standards 
3) Hoissurlnq subject for o^aluotlon 
aqalnst standards established 


Evaluating relatively coniplex, 
abstract Ideas, situations, and 
problems 

V, ■ 


5 


SiJftinpi^ljins/. 
tbiiliiatiiir . 
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DIHLIOGRAFHY 
FOR HUMWJITIFS ANll tNTELLECTUAL EFFECTIVENESS 

Tho t)ook5 IKtod below proved directly or I nd I rec t ly- usof u I In the preparation of the ^cope 
and Sequence chart as well as mosr of the Model Lessons In Humanities and Intellectual 
Effectiveness. 

All of the lessons I have porsonally authored have been structured to Include an Introduction 
and five parts, with activities keyed to DIoom's five levels of thinklnq. 



Anderson, W. AGroff, P. A New. LoQ.^ °^ Chi Idrons Lit erature . Uelmont, Calif.: Wadsworth 
Publ Ishinq Co. Inc., 1972." 

Aslmov, I. .^ords from the Myths. Ooston: Houqhton Ml f f I In Co. , I9fil. 

Ayers, Don/>Id M. Enr^ l Ish Word s_ fjlpin La tin and Greek Elements . Tucson, Ariz.: University 
of Arizona Pros*;, 1974'".' ' 

O.Trnet, 5,, Oorman, M., ^ Our to, W. A Dic tionary o_f. Lite rary Terms.. Boston: Little, Orown 
and Co. , I960. 

Deardsley, M. C. TM_n k I ng^ Straight. Enqlewdod Jllffs, N. J.r Prentlce-Hal I , 1966. 

Dale, E., O'Rourke, J. f, a^mman, M. Techniq ues of T eaching Vocabula ry. Palo Alto, Caf i.: 
Field Publication?;, Inc., 1971. 

ilayokriwa, S. I. Language In Thought and Action . New York: Harccjrt, Hrace i World, Inc., I9<19. 

Molman, C. M. A Ha ndbook to Literature. New York: Tho Cdyssey Press, I960. 

HurwItz, A. D. & Goddard, Arthur. Games to Improve Your Child' s Enqilsh . New York: 
Simon A Schu«;tpr, 1969. 

^Johnson, Wendell. Peoplo*In Quan darie s. New. York: Harpor 4 Brothers, 1946. 

Martin, H. C. A Ohmann, R. M. The Logic and Rhetoric of Exposition . New York: Holt, Rlriehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1964. * ^ 

/4«oker, Mary and Shadduck, OonnK. SOI Abilitie s Workbook . El Sequndo, Calif.: 501 
lnstltu^e, 197^. 

Mlnteer. Gather I no. Words and What They dp tb You. Evans ton.. Ill I . : Row, Peterson & Co., 1953. 

Myers, L. M. O-Me to Arierjc^ E'nqllsh -4th Ed. Enqle'wood C IJ f f s, N. J.: Prentlce-Hal I , inc. 
1968.!.. 

Patter«;on,. Jo, Coordinator of CLUE. Why Doesn't An Iqloo Molt Inside? A Handbook for Teachers 
ol IhS. ^ adiynlc.i I Gl.f_ti3l and ..T alented . Memp h I « , Tenn . r Memph Is City Schoo I s . 1 973 . 

RanuccI, E. See l_n^ Shajjc s . Palo Alto, Calif.: Creative Publications, Inc., 1973. 

Upton, Albert. De sign for Thl.nkljift- A_ n_r_5t_ Book "In. S emantics . .,Palo Alto, Calif.:. Stanford 
Unlver«;Ity Prer,s,' 1967. ' ' . . 

•Wyll<^. C. R. lOU Pu^zIes In Logic and T thought. New York: Dover Publications, 1957. 
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Taxonomy with Model Lessons 



I. AFFECTIVE OOMAJN - FEELING 

1 . 1 5oc la I Effect i veness 
1.1.1 Grouo Dynam ICS 





"3r3 r nstorm i ng" 




"Ta 1 k 1 ng Ears" 




iQS 1 t rig tffji ^a> 




"Face ' 




"Show Me" 




"Gest leu 1 ate" 


.2 


Laadersh i o Skills 




"Mer 1 1 n Says" 


.3 


Discussion Skills 




■'Chaos" 


.4 


Class Meeri ngs 




"3oundary Breakers" 


.5 


Sel f-Conceot Building 




'".Khc? What? Why? Wheels 




"Mirror - Mirror" 




"Secret Pa 1 " 




"Minute Friends" 




"Rr.ks" 


.6 


7a 1 u i ng 




"Coat of Arms" 




"What's In My Desk?" 




"Hex Signs" 


.7 


Career Awa reness 




"Career Fair" 



1 .2 Humanl ties 

1.2.1 Figurative Language 

'Caricature and Metapnor" 

1 .2.2 Literature 

"KtUs and Pirates" 

1.2.3 Background in Music. Art. Drama 

"Monstor Mania" 

1.2.4 Historical Perspective 

"Roots and Branches" 



2. COGNITIVE OCHAIN - THINKING 

2. I Intel lectual Effectiveness, 

2.1.1 Instruction in Parcep tua I /Concep tua I E I emants 

2.1.1.1 Didactic Equipment and Games 

2.1.1.1.1 Figural 

"Pattern Pend i ng" 

2.1.1.1.2 Symtjol ic 

"Clue" 
"Anagrams" 
"Number Hunt" 
"Magic Square" 

2.1.1.1.3 Semantic 

c "Alphabet Appetite" 

"Fast Freddie Fights Fires" 
"Kate" 

2.1.1.2 501 Lessons 

2.1 .1 .2.1 Figural. 

"Thinking With Shapes" 
2.1.12.2 Symbol ic 

"Thinking With Symbols" 
'2.1.1.2.3 Semantic 

■ "Picture Perfect" 

2.1.2.3 Shape Perception ^ 

2.1.1.3.1 Basic Plane and Solid Geometric Figures 

"Polygons" 
2.1 J 1 .3.2 Symrnatyry 

"Snakes and Swans" 

2.1.1.4 Color Perception ^ 

2.1.1.4.1 Hue . 

"Ra i nbow Co I ors" 

2.1.1.4.2 Intensity - pure/neutral range 

"The Dull and Bright of ft:" 

2.1.1.4.3 7a lue - I ight/dark ranqe 

■'The Dark and Light of It!" 

2.1.1.5 Soatial :>ientation 

"D I izv Dl rect ions" 

2.1.1.6 7isual Adjusfment 

2.1.1.6.1 Genera I I ntroduct ion to Persoect i ve 
"The Mag ic ndow" ' 

2.1.' .S..2 Linear ^'ersoectivo > 
"Tn»» Incr«5'1i3l9 /jnisnino ^'oint*' 



2.1.2 Instruction in Using 3asic Processes ^ 
2.!. 2.1 Acauisition, Translation, Interpretation, and Extraoolation of 
Basic Knowledge 

"Lord and Lady" 

2.1.2.2 Application of Specific Higher Level Thinking Skills to 
Know I edge 

"Life" 

2.1.2.3 General Reasoning 

2.1.2.3.1 Hyoothesiz ing 

"Hypothes i z i ng" 

2.1.2.3.2 Elimination Logic 

"Mini-iMystery" 
2.1.2.5.5 Deductive Reasoning 
"Deduct ion" 

2.1.2.3.4 Principles of Aristotelian Formal Logic 

"The Big A" ' 

2.1.2.3.5 Inductive Reasoning 

"Induction" • 

2.1.2.5.6 Principles of Non-Ari; 

"The 3ig Non-A" 

2.1.2.4 Communicating 
2. I .2.4.1 Description 

"Description" ! 
2. 1 .2.4.2 Narration 

C^4o I esson i nc I uded ) 
2. I .2.4.5 Exposition I 
OQ . ■ "Exposition" i ■ * . 

2.1.2.4.4 Argumentation ^' - 

(No lesson included). 

2.1.2.5 Evaluating / 

2.1.2.5.1 Distinguishing Reality From Fantasy 

(No lesson incl/uded) 

2.1.2.5.2 Distinguishing Fact From Opinion 

CNo I esson i ncjl uded ) 

2.1.2.5.3 Distinguishing An^ong Several Kinds of Truth 

"Several Kinds of Truth" 
2. 1.2. 5^.4 Distinguishing Among Reoorts, Inferences, and Value 



stotelian General Semantics 



Judgments J 

"Reports, Inferences, and Value Judgments" 



2.2 Great ivityt-. , 
2.2.1 Experience in multiple talent Areas 

2.2.1.1 Basic Creativity: Fluency, Flexibility, Originality 

*'Si lent Spaghetti" / 
"Marshmal low MadnessV 

2.2.1.2 Planning: El aboration/ Sensi tiv Ity to Problems, Orqanlzing 
Abi ! (ties • . / 

"Jazzy Junk" / 
2^2. 1. 5 Ganmunication: Exorelss iona I Fluency, Assoc i a t iona I Fluency, 
Word Fluency / 
"Thimble Thoughts" 

2.2.1.4 Forecasting: Conceptual Foresight, Penetration. Social Awareness 
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PSYCHOMOTOR DOMAIN - DOING 



3. 1 Physical Effectiveness 

3.1.1 General f-lovement Thinking Activities 

"Push Me-Pul I You"* 
"Maoping Acrobats"* 
^ "Hop-Ski p-Jumo"* 

"Quadrant Man/Quadrant Woman"*' 

3.1.2 Discriminative Thinking Activities 

'^Jumping Eyes"* 
"Tongue Thought"* 
"The Eyes Have It"* 
"The Great. Eye Hunters 

3.1.3 Visual Think-fng Activities 

"Parqtietry"* 
...'^Pegboard"* 
. • • " "Hodge Podge"*, 

3.1.4 Auditory Thinking Activities , 

"Man or Beast" 

3.1.5 Hand Thinking Activities 

"Thinking Fingers"* 

3.1.6 Graohic thinking Activities 

'•'Callgraphy^' 

3.1.7 Techniques of Relaxation Activities 

"Magic Movements" 



*These lessons were adapted 
from Thinking Goes to School 
by Hans G. Furth and Harry 
Washs, (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1974.) . 
They could not be included 
in our guidebook because 
oerm 1 ss ion had not been 
received to use then before 
our publication deadline. 




3.1.3 Self-Expression Through Movement 

"Beat of the Drum" 
3.1.9 Mind/Body 1 ntegrat ion Act Iv i t I es 

"Concentration-Espanol " 



3.2 Recreational I nteorat I ve Act I v i t ies 
3.^.1 Games and Equipment 

•*Llst of Games and Equipment" 

3.2.2 Arts and Crafts 

"Kaleidoscopic Symmetry" 

3.2.3 Special Projects in Art, Dance, Drama, Music 

"American Indian Dances" 

"Sleking" 

"7-Jumps" 



A MODEL FOR SETTING OBJECTIVES AND 
IDENTIFYING BEHAVIORS 



( idea) ( knowl edge/ski II) 

This IS a statement of the concept, idea, 
understanding, know ledge ,^ and competency 
or skill the student should have as a result 
of experiencsjg this lesson. 



EHTRV CONCEPTS: 

This is a summary statement of the entry 
behavior of kind of background the student 
should possess. 



LEVEL grades 



MATERIALS J 



TIME suggested -time- 



TEACHER TASKS: 




STUOEKT 


JMTROOUCTJON: 




ENABLING BEHAl/IORS: 
Tke ^iadeftt: In o^cA to; 


LEARWIWGS 


Lesson pei/elopmemt.- 

Recal 1 ^ 

AppI i cat ion 

Analysis 

Synthesis 

Evaluation JS/ 


i 


Physical Thinking 
Ski 1 Is Behavior 


Specif ic 
learni ng 
exp 1 ored 






End goal ox In^t/tuctionat 

obj^jCXAVZ.. 






J 
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' DETAILED 
EXPLANATION OF 



FORM 



VLoncepr/iiuompEiencp 

(idea or knowfedge/ski I I ) 

This is a statement of the concept , idea , 
understanding, knowledge, and competency 
or* skill the student -should have as a 
result of experiencing this lesson. 



LEVEL 



grades 



A suggested* guide of 

- approximate time 
TIMc . 



EWtRy COMCEPTS: 

rhis is a summary statement of 1he entry 
Dehavior or kind of background the -student^ 
should possess. It may be written as a 
statement or as a behavior, beginning with 
"Abi II ty to 



MATERIALS: / ' 

List materials the teacher will- ne^d to prepare. 
It is often assumed the teacher will have access 
to standard classroom equipment such as tables, 
chairs, chalkboard, etc. 



TEACf/ER TASKS: (What the ^teacher does) 

IJfTRODUCTlOU: Teacher tells, reads, asks, 
describes, shoW^; etc. in order to provide 
an experience for children.^ 

LESSOW PEl/ELOPMEWT: 

Activities move generally (on Bloom's 
Taxonomy) from : . 

Re^a 11.^ 

AppI ication 

Analysis 

Synthesis 

Eva I uat ion ^ _ 

Each lesson may vary, interchange, or stress 
certain categories, 

*lt. is to be expected that the students wi M 
work toward attainment of the stated goals 
and activities in acc-^rdance with their 
abi I ity and. maturity levels. 



STUOEtrr 



. ENABLING BEHAl/IORS: 
Tht ^tudzrvt: In ondzA to; 



(physical skills) 



speaks 
moves 
p I ays 
I i stens 
reads 
writes . 



(thi nki ng 
behav ?or ) 
reca II and 
understand 
apply 
analyze .. 
synthes i ze 
eva I uate 

(Bfoom or 
^□i I ford 
terms) 



LEARNINGS: 



Brief statement 
of specific 
learning, explored 
or d iscovered.. 



Ivii Goat Qfi ln6t/mcXional Obje^^ - ^ 

"Giv^n thz opportunity to , thz 6tudeni 

(joltt " . - " OA "\6 thz Kuult 0^ zxpcAiencis 
i^k tkd afaoue p^oce64, tkz ^tudznt uUZl iknou), 
dmoYi^tAntz) 
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/ 




mmnm " 

Siaiiwt HitW to g^oup p/iocwi-twg 



mi K-4 



TIME ?i) Bim; - 1 to 




2 

U 

'13- 

u. 
u. 

U) 

■J 



Ef/FRi' COWCEPrS: 

"Increase awareness' of own capabilities 

in contributing to group process 
"Ability to defer critical judgment . 



mem im: 



mimiSi -Blackboard, chalk 

Written rules for brainstorming 
Paper for small group work 



, ENABLING BEfiAl/IORS: 



LEARNINGS: 



CO 



0. 
lU 

U. 
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mUCriON: Call the children into a 
circle. Explain the rules for bra-iir; 
storm inq, saying /"This !is the way- big 
companies solve their problems or develop 
lew products. What can we. ©me up with? 
Explain'rules of brainstorming. .• \ 

iim mmm^ 

1. Select a chairperson and recorder (older 
children can work together in smaller 
groups). . • • ' 

2. Students "brainstonn" the characteristics ' 
of a good leader. 



listens 



recall 



rules of brainstomilng 




prepares 



apply 



participates , investigate 



brainstorming to 
problem . 



possible problem 
solutions. 



a 



Brainstorming 

Discuss the characteristics and decide 
as a group which are more relevant. 



'ALUATION: 

Discuss the Brainstorming experience and 
the control necessary to defer judgment 
of others 'suggestions. - 



Given an opponXwuUy to 

an opeAoZioYvxl toot io^i 
Asnpioved iddJO. pfiodiicXlon. 



ESOURCE: " . 

doAiiji. on a.n- idaa po&twuuxn 
by A£.ex F. Oibofin m J94S 
and &lnc& d&vzlopzd by many 
otkeM. 



re-arranges 
solutions 



create 



meaningful probleir 
soluti ons. 




* * * * *_*_*_*_*_*_/'_*_*^*_*_*| 
BRAINSTORMING 

1. Think of as many ideas 
as you can. 

2. Call out every idea that 
comes into your head; the 
more the better. 

3. Add on ideas or combine , 
two or more. 

4. Do not criticize any 
idea, your's or anyone 

else's. ^ ^ * 

* ************* *_*_ 
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, m? WHISKS 

imm^ to lUtt^ coil k ampU^ki 



Tlf App/tox. is - '20 m^n. 



2 

N 



"Ability to share whispering messages. 
•Ability to cooperate witl|,a group 
in resolving problems 



MATERIALS: Lj^gg ^^>^^ ^^^t, ^ji^jng 
as display material 



< ■ 



STODEWT 



mm mmm- 



H 
I- 

u 

u. 
u. 
< 
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INTOTCnON: Say'; "Today we are going 
to play a listening game but we will 
talk, too--you'l:.l like "talking ears." 

mnimm^ - ■ ■ . 

1. Arrange children in a circle in groups 
of five, yhisper a simple mftssage in , 
one student's ear; he/she returns to 
the circle -and whispers the nessage to 
the person on his/her. left. The message 
continues around the circle until every- 
one has heard it BUT the starter. 



participates restate 



message delivered 
by the receiver. 



^1 a I King Lar> 



I.. 



When the groups have finished passing 
the messages, ask the message keeper 
to repeat what he/she heard. Then ask 
the message starter to repeat what he/ 

she heard nmd compare di3cr^r^<«nc1e5. 

Repeat the activity with more complicated 
messages. Then discuss the experience: 
— Have you ever been involved in a 

message that got mixed up? 

What happened? . How did it feel? 

Did the message ever get straightened 

out? . 
—What causes messages to get twisted? 
--Can you think of a situation when it 

would be extremely important to keep 

a message straight? 

Repeat the activity. Stress the 

need for accuracy. Urge the students 
to do whatever they must do to assure 
that the message will be passed 
correctly . Note their solutions. 
After several attempts, discuss their 
.new solutions. 



EVMLiATlOM: 

The students try the reconmendations 
to determine the most effective 
solution. 



4. 



compares 
messages 



participates 
again 

discusses 



discover 



participates 




translate 
discover 



conduct 



poor communication 
of whispered message 



more complicated 
messages. 

causes of poor 
communication. 



more effective 
communication 
patterns — new 
solutions to the 
problem. 



Glvzn thz opponXuruXy to poA^oKin 
talfUng and tutming 6k>iZl&, thz 
ttiidznt mXZ dzvzZop conczntKotzd 
tL6tzyUngjind dmon6tkxtz 
ejjjjec-tcue cormumlcatLon 6kA.Lt&. 



Adapted i^xom L ^dzKthlp S\u U^ VzvzlotMznt St^ZiabuA, T975, by 
L06 .^hgU^^ UrUUed School ^b^Vicct. ilhzd iv^h p<^Am^64X)n ixom 
Lc5 Angzl^S UrU.f^lzd Sc^ol V^UtAxct. 
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GROUP mmcs 

mk lid^ me kit, 



. imnmmi 

-Ability to pantofdime feeling words 
"Ability to cooperate in, group activity 
I of guessing 

M 

===== 



< 



8 



Stop watch or clock with second hand 
Papers with feeling words in a box 



mm 



ENABLING mmmi 



LEARNINGS: 



.. INTROPUCriON: 

S ■ Say: "Some words in our vocabulary, express 

C our feel ings,, so wel I the words almost reach 

ui out and grab you." 
u. 

^ LESSON eELOPHE^: 

I. Divide the class into 1wo teams. No. 1 
Team sends the first pupil to draw a 
word from the box. He then must make up 
a descriptive phrase or sentence which 
' ■ communicates the word without saying the 
word' itself. 



reads 



composes a ' ~ 
sentence 



interpret 



llustrate 



word message to 
be delivered. : 

word to be 
discovered. 
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Synonyms, gestures, postures and facial 
expressions may be used but the feeling 
word must not be spoken, 

■ EXAHPLE: The word may be jo)/. The 
student may say, "I am so filled with 
happiness I am almost ready t burst." 

2. The guessing team must Identify the word 
within 30 seconds. Equivalent words 'are 
acceptable, i.e. joyous for joy. 

■3. If a player uses the actual word, he/she 
loses that turn. Wien a team guesses 
the word, they win 1 point. If the 
player's team does not guess accurately 
in 30 seconds, the opposing team gets a 
chance to guess. The teacher calls time 
and keeps 'the team scores and judges the 
equivalent words. 

mmim 

The teams take alternate turns. Itie highest 
scoring team wins. 



A LIST OF FEELING WORDS: 

anger boredom 

grief envy 

loneliness guilt 

shame 'jealousy 

joy sadness ' 

fear love 

delight hate 



compassion 

happinuss 

pain ■ 

respect 

horror 

disgust 



Sj/ltoto, 1975, bij loUn^m m^d 
moTM, (Mci wttli pmam (/mm 
lo4 kidti ilulid kk^ol dlkVikt,, 




dim n tat ol iiiUjii i/ioiuk, tk 
iiudent iM ixpml kli> ajjectti/e 
mUa/iij hij ttctui^ out tkskt 




u. 
< 




GROUP mmcs 

(owi o( iomnkoiiori, 




Recite a variation of the old nursery' 
rhyme: "Sticl<s and stones ■will breal; my 
bones, But pulling faces won't hurt mel" ' 
Discuss how we can send messages with 
our faces if we choose--"Sometjmes our 
feelings show.on out face even if we ,^ 
don't know it." 

4 

1 . Ask children to complete the faces on 
both sides of the statements (ditto) so 
that they have illustrated the statements. 



draws in 
the faces 



relate 



feelings show 
in our faces. 



feeling to 
facial 

expressions. 
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When the children have finished 

drawing, (10 minutes), ask: 

--"Was it easier to show the expression 

drawing the eyes or mouth?" 
—"Why are our mouths usually more 
expressive" than our eyes?" 
— ^'In our drawings we have been express- 
ing feelings through facial expression* 
What are some other ways to express 
feelings?" 



di scusses 




Tm happy! 

I really like that! 



I feel good! 

I like that a little. 



01 don't know. 
I don't have any feelings 
in partictHar. 

Tm not pleased/ 
I don't feel go^d about that. 

I hate it! 

I rea^lly disli/ke it! 




o 

Q 



Teach children the -game, "Here Comes 
An Old Woman" using fadial expressions 
rather than nonsense instructions. 
Those not "it" must frdwn while "it" 
tries- to make them lauah. 



participates 



analyze 



e/perience 




the most difficult 
aspects of relating 
feeling to 
expression 




trying to frown 
while another 
attempts to make 
us laugh with a 
facial expression 
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\. Discuss how children folt^when they * 
could finally smile; the kinds of things 
that caused them, to smile or frown; how 
It feels to see someone frowi ng. 

J, Selei:t pupils in groups of three to act 
out facial expression found in a picture 
by making a story about it. 

zVALUmOU: 

* 

^ave an ugly face contest. Take ,p ictures 
>f children with Polaroid camera.' Have them 
yrlte a short story about the face. 




lyZZabuA , 7975, by ^Lo6 Angeles UvU^ied ' 
>choot V^t/Uct. U6ed nUXh peAml66ion ^Kom 
^6 AngeZu UrUf^izd School VlstnlcX. 



shares 



exam i ne 



acts out 



compose 



Glvm thz oppo^UwuXy to 
pQA.^om and Kzipohd to 
^aclaZ cxpn.U6lon6, thz 
student. (jdUJt b^ abiz to 
Kztatc the {^zeZLngA 
commurUcated to ' po66Zbtc 



?i3 



3 



the experience 
of forced 
sm i 1 1 ng or 
frowning. 

skits using 
specific facia 
expressions. 
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thz cUm intMzcXiJ^ t/iciinlng l6 to {\om 
thz iintittigzn'cz Kcuthun, than to 6tock the. mmoKtj, 
and to p^ducz IvittlltcXmZ txploKOA^ KatkeA ttian 
mCAe QAadJjUjon, thzn tAadiXlonaZ education ^ 
wanlizttly giUlty 0|J a q^jclvz dtf^lcizncyJ' 

^ --Jean P^gtt 
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Coniept/ConipetEntp 




. GROUP MICS ■ 
comlituitton oj imd, lUtuKi and 



mi I - ^ 



VI 
lU 

Ui 

■ H . 

lU 

u. 

u. 

lU 

•J 
< 

H 

o 
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"The ability to combine facial expression, 
gestures and postures to communicate 
■feeling 



MATERIAtS: Stop watch or clock with second 
■ hand 

Messages written on slips of paper 
, in small box,' hat or can 



5ay, "Today we are going to communicate 
without words. You must SHOW HE what 
you're trying to say." 



-mm.. 



tmim mmmi 

s 



LEARWIWGS: 



r 



UJ 

:> 

H, 

u 
lu 
u. 
u. 
< 



■iimdmimmi ; 

1. Divide class into two charade teams. A 
person from team lOne will select a 

, message, give it to the teacher, then 
"act-out" the message without speaking. 
, Each player is allowed one minute. 
\ The team tries to guess the message and, 
'if they guess correctly within the time 
limit, 1 point is scored. 

2. The first player from team ITwo draws a 
message and the procedure is repeated, 
the teacher keeps score and the time. 

EI/ALUATION; ' 

The. first teat to score seven points 
wins the game. • • 



reads message distinguisji 



performs 
guesses 



improvise 
predict 



reads message distinguish 



what must be relayed 
by pantomime. 

message.'' for pantomiming. 

message being 
pantomimed. 



what must be pantomimed. 



performs 



create 



non-verbal message. 



13$ 




' ktkpik iHjom Le admhip SkUU Ve.\!eiommt 
S iiUabwi , 191T, by Loi Migdti iinu-i^zd 
Sdool ilii>thA.ct. Uud with pmUMian 

■ iKjom Loi ^^d.ti [Iniiitd School VuVutt 
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^ ContEpt/iLoniiietentp 



' WIIPWWMCS 

m-Mlid tomnwition. 



mi . ^-i'^ TWE 30 m. 



EMTRy COMCEPTS: 



■--Ability tp dodionstrate non-verbai 
cowfiwnication tlirougli gesturing 

"Ability to utilize non-verbal 
communication to tell a story 



mm. 

Recording of the song, f Gesticulate" 
from -the musical, Kismet. 



TEACHER TASKS: ■ 

mmmm 

Piay the song, "Gesticulate" from the 
musical, Kistnet, 



STUDENT 



ENJBLIMG BEHAl/IORS.- 



UJ 

i3 1. Have the students define the term 
S "gesture". Ask: "Hhat does gesticulate 
i mean?" 



2. students to volunteer to act out 
simple gestures used in our society. 

These may Include; , 

"handwaving • "hello" 

-anil extended palm at right angle - ) 

, . "stop" ' 
"finger to lips - "be quiet" 
-cupping an ear - "I can't hear" 
-upturned palm - "give it to me" ■ 
"A.O.K. sign - thumli and finger forming 
a circle, other three extended j 

' . "beckoning with forefinger - "come here" 
.-fingers crossed - "^ood luck". 



defines 
word 



.performs 



describe 



actions of gesturing- 



apply 




non-verbal gestures 
in communicative 
form. 



100 




Class guesses at whit gestures mean. 

Next ask' the students, one at a time, 
,to demonstrate these gestures to the 
class: 

—clenched fist - anger 
--blowing a kiss -''affection 
—clapping hands -''appreciation ^ 
—shaking finger -'"displeasure" 
—stroking an index finger with other - 

shame'' ^ 
— patti ng stomach -'^enjoyment 
—holding nose -'^displeasure'' 
--tapping fingers boredom" ^ 
--fingers in ear -*not want to hear. 

Discuss with class the feelings that each 
gesture communicated. 

Then ask: '"Which gestures communicate 
negative feelings?" "Which positive?" 
"Can anyone demonstrate other gestures 
they use or have noticed other people 
using?" 

KUIMIOH: 

Ask for volunteers to "gesticulate" a 
story. This may go on for several days. 




gestures 



model 




investigates 



analyze 



acts out 



originate 



Gl\JZYi an opponXaruXy to commuyuaatt 
non-vQAbaUy, 6tudejU6 iAuM IzoAn 
to IddvUliy thz iaaJUnQh thzy exp/ie^^ 




unknown gestures 
while others guess 



non-verba} 
communications 
they have experi- 
mented -wi th; 



a non-verbal 
performance to 
share with the 
group 



Adapted ^Kom LeadeAA fUp Skitt^ 
VzveJtopmiint SgOJibu^ , nih, by 
Lo6 AngeZU uiu.^4.ed School VUt 
U4ed voith peMvUhlon ^Kom loh 
Ang^Zu UrUiled School Vaj^VlIU 
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Concept/Competencp 

LEADERSHIP 

It l6 AjnponXant to eac/i ^tixdzvit to 
expeAxence ku/he/i own ptuonaZ 
^^gri/tjJ-ccdKice and <jnpact on thz 
" uoonJid'-to , izzZ that vohout hz/6hz 
dou dJOin mafee a cU./{({eAe»ice. 



LEl/EL 



TIME ■ ; hoax 



EUTRVCONCETTS: 

.'. — Ability to make independent decisions 
— Ability to involve a group in creative 
fantasy that is uniquely each child's own 



t TEACHER TASKS: 
wu 



o 

CO 



MATERIALS: 

Book about King Arthur and Merlin 



STUVEhTT \ 



.ENABLING BEHAVIORS: 
Thz^^tudznt: In ohdoji toi 



LEARNlh 

/ 



% INTROVUCTION: 

]^ Read description of Merl in from a booK 
^ about King Arthur's Court. 

^ LFSSOW VEVELOPmiT: 

1. Say, "Now we are going to play a^ game like 
Simon Says, only this game will be more 
magical. It is called "Merlin Says" and 
Merlin has the power to turn everyone into 
animals, cars, ballet dancers, waddling 
ducks or howling wolves. 



Rzpilntdd by 6pzcMit peAmt66ion^<),o^ '-LEARNING, 
Thz f^iagaztnz f^o^ Oizcutivz Tzadting, WoAc/i, 
1976. ^ (g> 1976 bij EducatLon Today Co., Inc. 



I ] stens 



observe 



a demonstrat 
of structure 
rules of the 
to be played 



JO 



i4 
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The teacher begins the game by calling, 
"Merlin Says all boys to this side of 
the room, all girls to that side.*' 

2.. Choose a child to be Merlin. Allow the 
child to direct the group for four 
minutes — then iQt the child choose a 
child to replace him/her. Give every 
student a turn In several sessions of 
activlty,.^/i r 

EVALUATION r 

Discuss the experiences of power. 
"How does it feel to be powerful?" 
"Was there something you did not like being 
told to do?" 





d irects 



^ experience 



participates 



re 1 ate 




/03 



strength In sel 
va I i dated by 
experiencing se 
as the Magica \ 
Mer I in. 



feel i ngs about 
wielding or 
yielding power ^ 



GlvzYi an opponXuruXy, exich dvLZd, 
(U iMigyilffica^U , gtt6 a chance 

to tX,pKU6 ku/tlQ/t pOtA)^{iUZ ^dii 

In a caqaZIvz mannoA. 



If 



ERIC 





fieVelopej bt)' KkUn M 



mmm smis 

4e(ectoig tk aUvimtim md m- 
ihttnt viiJtk ^Med ^oaJU and ^lung 
Uipi to mplmtjnt a coime of action. 



lEl/Ei 3 ■ 4 TIME ^5 nwtutw 



EWTR/CmS! 

"Ability to communicate and ...Interact with 
others 



Pencils and paper 



ENABLING BEIfAl/IORS: 
[fie ikknJii In o^eA toi 



Seat students in a circle. The teacher gives 
ONLY the following\instructions: 

"You.are„to calculate\the average height in 
feet and inches of thepmbers of this group. 
■|f a member does not kn6« his exact height, 
he may give an estimate. Jhe group must agree 
on the answer and appoint someone to submit 
■it to the teacher." (A variation might involve 
calculating average weight. )'- 



I istens 



determine 



LEARNINGS! 



the procedure to 
be used 1^ calcu- 
lating average 
height, 



liii 



\ 



LESSON VBVBLOPUENT: 



I. Repeat the direct ions, unti I all student's- 
' ... understand them. Then move away and do - 
not^ talk to or interfere with the group 



-ijMeracts 




organize 



for group 
problem-solving. 



\ 



ijnti I the problem Is solved,. 



2. Repeat the game, severa I times until the 
group learns, to qu ickly organize itself.' 



focuses 
on task 



exam i ne 



how to better 
organize the 
group for problem- 
solving. 



BVALUATIOH: 

Though the problem may have been solved, the 
chaos may. stil I have existed. Help the 
students understand ways of organizing by 
discussing:" 

What were you trying to achieve? 

Did you look for alternatives? 

How did you decide what alternative to use? 

What slowed the group down? . 

What problems did you have in organizing? ^ 

Getting together? 
Did anyone take over the leadership? 
Is thi s good or bad? 
Was a leader needed? 

What responsibility did each member have? 
How could the group solve the problem fas-ter 
next time? 



thz 6tadtnt uxUJL d^v^Zop thz 
dbUJjty to coopeAjcutz wMi a 

on^gaMzZng pn,obtm-6ol\ilng 
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vcuuncepc/^ampErEtTcp 

. CLASS MEETIWGS 

Spec/C^^ qau^iU pnjovlit opponZw/UtJiu 
ioK one to zxpxu^ poAticuZa/i idzdt^ and 
attiXudu. 

O«velopec{ bjj: Cai^U I^^^aper 

LEVE L K ^ 6 T IM E JC mimtu , 



EVTR/ CONCEPTS: ' 

—Ability to express oneself verbally 



MATERIALS: 



NONE 



TEACHER TASKS: 



STUOEUT 



ENABLJm BEHAVIORS: 
Thz 4itadznti In ondw^toi 



mROVUCTlOU: 



The teacher will explain the purpose of 
Boundary Breakers: tjie creation of an 
awareness of self and others by the use 
of questions which tend to go beyond -« 
su'perfic la I depth; ta create a. sense of 
belonging; to bring people closer together 
In group situations. < 

The class members are to sLt In a tight ^ 
circle on the floor, If carpeted, or In 
chairs. ^ * • i 

A thought-provoking question l.s '"thrown 
out" to the group. Each -person Is to answer 
according to. how he/she Interprets the ' 



I istens 



understand 



LEARNING, 



objectives of 
Boundary. 
Brea kers. 



I at 4 6 
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question. There Is no discussion or debate. 
Identical. responses may be made If the response 
IS an honest one for the participant. 

Each^person Is to answer the question. The 
first time around the circle a person may 
"pass" if he/she has no response at that 
time. However, the next time, that person' 
IHJST resi^ond If at a I I possible. Explain to 
the students that the key word Is LISTEN. 
Ks each person answers the cvhers need to 
:ollect his/her responses In their heads In" 
>rder to develop an Idea of each person. 

lESSON VEVELOPMEhfT: 

. After explaining the rules for Boundary 

Breaking, the teacher will have the 
^ class members form a circle. 

The teacher will then proceed to throw 
out a particular question. Each child 
- Is then expected to answer the given 
question, of Irst^r second time around; 

Samples of these types of qjestlons are: 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 



What cplor Is love? 

If you cb^ld. be a flower, whcit 

flower wouJd you be? 

If you could be a color, '^i.af color 

would you be? Why?. 

If you could visit anywhere In the 

world for one day, where would you 

visit? 

If you could speak with anyone In 
the wor; j, living or dead, who 
would you visit with? 
What Is the title for the last book 
you reiad? 

If you could smash one thing and only 
one thlng^ what would you smash? 



I Istens 



comprehend 



I Istens to 
responses 



develop 



forms circle 



answers 
question 



arrange 



verbal Ize 



rules for 
Boundary 
Brea kers. 



awareness of 
others. 



self In relation 
to other class 
members. 

eel I ngs and 
deas on specif ic 
questions. 
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he teacher will. ask questions like the 
oil owing: 

lhat did you learn about yourself today? 

fhich person did you I earn most about today, 
n th is "session? 

'hich person do you feel is the most like 
'OU? ' ' 

fhich person do you feel is the least 
Ike you? 




izd by peAm^6^n ^A,om VoKotky S^fe, 
'j{<(^ce o{ Gl^tzd and TalZYvtzd, 
(Ukington, V. C, 20202. 



I istens 
and 

responds 



consi der 



insigKts gained 
by participatir 
in a Boundary.. 
Breaker session 



G^uejt th^ oppoKtixyvity 
to ^pond to a ipza^l^^z 
quzitAjOYi, thiL Itudznt 
mJUL fae abtz to expA.e44 
vzAbdily h^/liQA 
paAti(iutaA £zzting6 
and Ajdojo^d. 
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To tlvz ^ to hoivz p/wbtm6, and to 6otvz piobtom ^ to gxon) 
ZyitzltzctujcUZy. It pfiobably 6aiz to 6ay that cut no tarn hcu> 
a laAQ(2A nmbeA 0(J AJif^omzd and othoAmMz ^oZtzctaally ablz , 
IndivldjuuoiU tivzd on itlvU planzt, yzt tkz pHjobtom to be 6olvzd' 
6zm atmo6t ojeAM)hzZm^ng ho(A) to feeep thz peace, hoio to {^zzd 
and cJ^othz an ocpanding population, how to feeep tkz popatation 
fi/iom zxpanding too napldty, and hoiA) to educate Education 
In thz moKz zntightznzd countntu Ivu been natkeA 6uc(LZ66{^uJi In 
tAJin^mitting to youngzA gznz/Latlon6 thz acaomptUhmznti^of^ oldzA 
gznznattoM, Bat. ,,,tzxichtng hcu been much too aathofiltativz. 
It ha6 not glvzn tkz youngzA gznzAotion AJUt/uictton in hoio to 
u^z ln{^omatlon In cAzativz my6, on, even thz oppontuyuty to do 
60 in many ca6U. CKzativz zduaation, on tkz otkzA hand, aijm^ 
at a ^zlf^-^toAXing,^ Kz^ouAcz^ul, and aonfiidznt po/uon, Kzady 
to f^acz pzjuonal, inteApzn^oyiat and othzA kinds OjJ pxoblzm^. 
BzaoiUiZ kz, i6 conf^idznt, hz i^ aJUo tolmint vohoAz thoAz should 
be tolzAaKcz. A (AJonZd o(^ tolzAant pzoplz mold bz onz o.f^ pzacz- 
{^at and coopznjztivz pzoplz. Thu6 cAzativitif iA tkz kzy to 
zducation in it^ ^ullz6t 6zn6z and to tkz 6olution of, majilUnd'6 
mo6t 6z^ou6 pn.oblzm6,. 
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CONCEPT 



mh Mv-ttliw^ to fenow kmdl 
and othm ^dttA, ' ' , . 

LEl/Ei TIME ilm, 



a 

H 

lu 
u. 
u. 

< 



■Ability to evaluate others openly 
■Ability to trust another in paired-off 
relationship 



mmklSi Three 6" circles for each child 
WHO, WHAT, WHy 
Pencils 



TEACHER TASKS.- . I«tiCTION: , 

Share large wheels with children: "Today 
■ we are going to help one another get to 
know ourselves better." 



STtlDEWT 



ENABLING BEHAl/IOKS: 



LEARNINGS: 



UJ 

& 

UJ 

u. 
u.. 

< 
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LESSON DEl/ELOPMENi'; 

1. Have students pair off with a friend. 
Each puts his name on the WHO, WHAT and 
WHy wheels. 

2; Students trade WHO wheels, then each 
writes five adjectives which describe 
their partner. For example: friendly, 
outgoing, bookwormish, athletic, 
outdoorsy. 

,3. Then return wheels to original owner who 
-chooses one characteristic he is surprised 
at or one he disagrees with-places a 
star near it and gives both the WHO and' 
WHY wheels back to his/her partner to 
elaborate on". 



pairs off 



identify 



trade wheels produce lists 



chooses a partner - 
; he/she trusts > ■ 
work with, ' "' 

observe characteristics 
of partner , 



reads 



• react 



asks for verification 
of perceived talents' 
or characteristics 



110 



151 



4. The partner next takes the WHY wheel 
and gives reasons iT that particular 
adjective was chosen to describe his/ 
her partner. . 

EWtUATION.*. 

Finally each person takes his own WHAT 
, wheel and writes ways to change , 
cultivate or enhance the trait. 
THIS IS PERSOlTlD IS i LONGER TO 
EE SHARED-IT IS FOHNE'S SELF ONLy. 




surveys 



analyze 



reviews 



synthesize 



understand reasons 
for making choices 



traits In order to 
choose how to change 




■ / 



fim tk op^o^iJtiiMJtij to tdji vjiik mtkvi 
jindiudiid, ik Mint mJli k ohh b 
iumhi M pmon ad bijabli to juitHi^ 
/■ 'tkt ducJiiptijon, 04 04 Imn mi 
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EtfTRY CONCEVTS: / 

— Ability to exf^fess a pc 

self / 
— Ability to share a pos I 
a classmafe (no. negati\ 



TEACHER TASKS: 



o 

CO 



UJ 



UJ 



WTHODUCTWU: 

introduce the strategy 
reading the story of Snov 
Mag ic Mi rror • 

LESSON PEl/ELOPMENT: 



1. Pass a framed mirror s 
the c lass as they sit 
that yoU; have a magic 
but that with this on( 



"Mir 
Who' 



I 



Concept/Co mpet en cp 

SELF;COWCEPT 
Wfien m ^octu ouA. oA^e/C^/ voz buUZd 



11 



LEVEL K - 4 



TIME 45 mimtu 



fement about 

nent about 
ts a I lowed) 



MATERIALS: 

Story of Snow White; 

Mirror with handle; 

Large decorative mirror for hanging In classroom; 
Cardboard mirror shape j for each student 









ENABLING BEHMIORS: ] 


LEARWIWG5; 




Tfie Atadznt: In oKdvi to; 




or 
the 






le around , 
3. Explain 

say. . . 


1 istens " experience 

th.at • 


the game wi 1 1 be one 
of looking for 
positive attributes 
i n se 1 f . 



, on the wa 1 1 , 
st one of all? 


Mirror, mirror, say. what you see, 

Say what you 1 i ke the best about me."/ 


. .Wnz 
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2. Each student holds the mirror up to his 
ear as If the mirror vere talking to him. 



3. He/she puts the mirror down. 

4. The mihror is passed on and each student 
shares a positive attribute with others 
or passes. 



5. Variations might Include a neighbor 
listening for, then responding to, a 
friend's question. 

6. Make mirror shapes from cardboard. 
Place one on each desk. Have every 
student go around the classroom and 
write one positive compliment about 
every other student in the group on 
the other student's mirror.' Those 
unable to write may attempt verbal 
sharing. 

EVALUATIOU:- 

Students gather in a group to discuss how. 
it feels to be told something "good" about 
oneself. 



f;iom PERSONALUING EVUCmOU: VaZu(L6 
ClojUf^lcjjjUoYi and Bzifond by Leiand W. 
Hou?e and AtoAy iwloujl uom, CopynJ^ht © 
J975, Hoax PubtL6lUng Company, Inc. 



speaks and 

repeats 

rhyme 

thinks 



reports 



I i stens 



label s 



shares 
react ion 




re i nf orce 



decide 



share 



speak 



ref lect 



experience 



recal I of rhyme 
I n order to play 
game. 

what he/she I I kes 
best about h imse I f . 

what the mi rror has 
said it "I ikes 
best" about the 
student. 

stating what he 
I i kes best about 
his/her friend. 

t ■ 

positive attribute! 
he/she sees in 
others. 



how others f el t 
trying to accept 
positive compi I- 
ments about 
themse Ives. 



G^v^n an opponXwfiiXy to /Lecc/cue 
and g>cue poi^Lthjz comptLment6 , 
vokldh may fae dU^ilcuJU to accipt 
in ovJL ^£)clQXyC student uuXfc 
dzveZop an undeJUtandLng that It 
jU alt nxQht to fae comptamntzd 
and tz/Vin hovo to d^cJL i^ith it. 



H3 



156 
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.KlovdaRAll 


J 

If 


y 


m mm 

oj acceptance £in(i t^oit 

f \ 

K ' 

{ mi i'^ TIME 45n«ei 


-Ability to give positive reinforcement 
-Awareness of difficulty In keepings 

>. 

H 

• k 


MATERIAIS: 

1 basket or box , 

Folded papers with childrens' name? written 
on them 


■ ' U 

< 




imim mmm\ 




K 

Seat students in circle and explain the 
purpose and procedure of activity. 

. limmiimBifi 

' i; Have students draw names from a basket i 
The name each' student draws Is his or 

• ■ her Secret Pal for the week, Students 
do nof reveal their Pal. to- anyone. 

t5^ . 


1 

drawvname identify ■ 

^^^^ 

llf ^ 


\ 

\ 
\ 

whp Secret 1^1 is. j 

1 

i 

, 158 , • 



2. 



3. 



During the week the student MUST give 
at least five special' things to his 
Secret 'Pal without being discovered: 
a compi iment 

a typed note - * 

a t lower 

a poem, picture or small gift. 

At the end of the week students reveal 
their Secret Pal and Thank You ^s. are 
shared. 



4. Students may want to keep their Pals 
for. longer periods. 

El/ALUATION: 

Observe the continuation of Secret Pal 
relationships^after the initial time 
period has ended. 



fKom PERSONALIliNG EPUCATION: ValUjLA 
Cla/UjZc)i^on and Szijond by LzZand W. 
Howz and, koALf MoAXha Hom, copyright ^ 
1975; HoAt Pubtuking Company, Inc. 



wr i tes 

types 

sends 

creates 

chooses 



shares nam^ 



give 



revea I Pa I 



gift of accoptanc 
to unknown friend 
when receiving 
nothi ng i n return 



to develop friend 
i n an accept i ng 
way. 



I ni53 
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SELF mem 



2 

H 

I: 
u. 
u. 

tu 

< 

H 



to 



"Abil ity, to volunteer for participating 

before a group 
"Ability to verbally share important 

biographical facts about self 



Record of the "Minute «altz" sung by 

Barbra Streisand; 
OR tape of one minute o' music" 



TEACHER TASICS: 



siwm 



I 

Ik litd^t In odvi^ ^o; 



Ul 

u. 
< 



The teacher will explain that this 
experience is a get-acquainted strategy 
for a new class. 

1. Divide the ciass into groups of three, ' 
preferably with students they do not 
know... . 

I. ■ 

2. Let the participants decide who will 

go first. That person shares as mueli as 
he can about himself in oie minute. The 
others then take their one-minute turn, 




er|gO 



groups 



volunteers 



participate 



share 



in small group 
interaction. 



history of himself/ 
herself In one 
minute. 



\. Next, participants #2 and #3 take one 
minute to tell participant #1 what they 
heard him say. Afterwards, #1 and #3 
repeat the process for #2 and #1 and #2 
for participant #3. 

L Resolve the experience by allowing the 
participants to informally question 



' one another 
minutes. 

SVALUATIOU: 



for three additional 



The group discusses reactions to the 
experience of spending one minute 
becoming acquainted with' another 
person. 



organizes 
and 

d I scusses 



questions 



present 



ana I yze and 
synthesize 



opponXunity to 

otheJU in a 6honZ tant 
pejUod, tkz 6tudej^t ujIU 
biuJLd an acczptanct ofid Vi\i6t oi 
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feedback on 
shared bio- 
graphies with 
others. 



i nf ormation abet 
new. acquaintance 
i n class. 
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De/eloped b>j: j^Uia Ball 



, smmm 

kAkm, moptkm, 
mi ^ ■ ^ TIME ^ ♦ 



lU 
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EWIRy COWCEFTS: 

"Ability to differentiate between rods 

l^inesthetically 
"Ability to classify inanimate objects 
"Awareness of ability to relate to inanimate 

objects 



TEACHER TASKS: 



MATERIALS: 

1 medium rock for each child 
1 bag of small rotks 
paper and pencils 

glue, paint, bits of felt, construction paper 



mm 



imim mmmi 

Jk Udat In oda toi 



UJ 

N 

o 
lu 
u. 
u. 
< 
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INTRODUCTION; • 

Share a pet rock with the children. Explain 
the rules for caring for the rock and why 
this particular rock is a favorite. 

LESSON PEl/ELOPME^: 

1. Empty large gunny sack of golf-ball sized 
rocks on the floor-each child chooses 
one he is attracted to. 



Have child experience the rock; rub and 
feel, close eyes, rub face with rock- 
examine each detai I . Then everyone put 
their rock back in the pile, move away,, 
CLOSE THEIR EYES and find their own rock 
by feeling. 




chooses 



familiarize 
■self with 



closes eyes 



choose 



IIS 




identifying 
interesting ■ 
characteristics 
in object. 

his/her own 
familiar rock 
which can be 
identified by 
feel only. 



3, 



Pair students off in two's. Have. .one 
lie flat on tho floor^ eyes cJosedj, the 
other carefully sets the owner's rock on 
his forehead. The student lies quietly 
'feeling the rock for one minute. Trade 
positions. ' ^ 

-Students share expr iences. 




4, Let class suggest^a,reas of similarities 
and differences in rocks. Develop 

> different areas pf classification. 

5. Can people be compared in a similar way? 



6?;. Have each student wish for a magic roCk. 
\ "Pretend your rock is special I How will 
\ it>be magic? What can it do?" 

7. Students share: "If you could give a 
magic rock to the world, what wpuld it 
be? Why?" 

8. Assign students to each take a rock. 
"Think of all the d iff erent things a 
rock could be. Choose a rock and turn 
it into something different." 

9. Share "Stone Soup" and the "Myth of 
Sysyphus". 



EVMUkTlOH: 

Have students tell which activity they 
liked best. 



i nvest igates 
rock 



! 

! ^el I 5 other s 



I i sts and 

c \ \ss \ f i es 
rocks 

compares 



creates and 
writes 



imag i nes 



decorates 



I i stens 



experience 
Weight 



ana ! yze 



develop 

ana I yze 
gather 

synthesi ze 

create 

i n teg rate 



thz 6tudznt uxiJU. be bztttn. 
ablz to fioJtjoutz to lUi/keA 
otm cka/ia(ite/uJit^6 a^teA 
havtng bzcotm acqiMvLntzd mJ:k 
an tywLYUjmtz objzct. 



1/^ 



and relate body 
senses to rock 
to become AWARE 
of its charac- 
teristics. 



how the rock 
helped each 
student respond 
and to know 
self better. 

ski I Is in 

classifying 

objects. 

siml lar Ifles 
and differences. 

assorted imagin- 
ative facts intc 
a new whole. 

assorted 
imaginative fad 
A nto a new whole 

a new Item from 
a rock. 



creative uses 
rock can be put 
to in fol k ta les 
and myths. 
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Developed b^; Klw^^"^ 



io tiM kijoni miuk. 



mi 3 - (> 



.TIME 1 bat 
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EMTRyCOWCEPrS.' 

-Ability to express desirable qualities 

about self 
--Awareness of differences between what 

is and what could be iii self 



MATERIALS: 

1 picture of a coat of arms 

1 cardboard coat of arms for each child 

Crayons 



UJ 

u. 

Ul 

< 
H 

CO 



TEACHER Jmi 



STliPEMT 



■ ENABLING BEWRSi 
Tlie ^tdmti Ik ondtA toi 



LEARNINGS.' 



^. 

H 

b 

u. 
u. 
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mmcimi 

Show the coat of arms picture. Explain 
the use. of symbolism In commercial logos 
and coats of arms.- 

mon mmmi 

1. Share coat of arms chart saying, "You • 
are to draw 'a picture in each square 
in answer to the quest ioni.,... Draw 
desirable qualities with which you 
would like to be associated... NOT in 
word§/but in pictures (;J;':ipiiiv words 
for:^ounger children)." 



.V ■/ 



reviews 
sentences 



analyze 



choices thef have 
in order to choose 
what to illustrate. 



no 
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2, Have the student^ keep fhese questions in" 
mind as they complete their shields. 

Discuss: 

"Do I see my life as just a reaction to 

others, to outside events? 
"Am I doing what I can to control my life? 
"How can I get more out of life? 

3. This is a variation: 
D.WhatJs something you are very, good at? 
What is something you are struggling to 
get better at? Draw two pictures. 

2) What is one value, a deep commitment, 
from which y)u would never budge? 

3) What is the material possession most 
significant to you? 

4) What is your greatest achievement of 
the past year? ' What is your-*biggest set- 
back, failure or defeat of the past year? 
Draw two pictures. 

5) What.would you do with your life If 
you had it to live over? 

6) What three words (qualities) would 
you like to have associated with you? 
These could become your personal mottos 
to live by. 

Discuss reactions to the experience of making 
the shields: 



lustrations' 
on coat of arms 
with each student's 
ife-styl/e. 



"What did you experience?" 

Aikpted im kiM ^omdi Uimii on 

SMefttj, by W«£j/ B. mon, Mgta Cop., 
S'jikvj I S^n. 
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Devdopeol ty^ 




0 




(Loticcpvympetentp 

mm 

mimkd hu om khiJU oj mi^, 
both viki'k dow a.nd iou not vdu, ' 



mi t-d 



TIME' lil ^mtu 
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—Ability to sort items according to use, 
fondness for and for discarding 



Paper, pencil, crayons; 
Manila folders; 

Desks for each child jammed full of assorted 
belongings ,/' 



mm 



imim mmm\ 

Ik htdid\ In oAde/i -to; 



tEAKNINGS: 



UJ 

H 

u 

UJ 

u. 
u. 
< 



mmm- 

"puickfi, without thinking about why you are 
doing it, take everything out of your desk 
and make a I ist naming 'each item." 

(TlvB teacher does this tool) ■ 

(Make a I ist of common items for y)ung 
children on the blackboard or have them 
illustrate the items.) 



surveys 
articles 
in desk 



produce 



an illustrated 
list of the 
contents, • 







LESSON PEl/EtOPMEWT: 

!• Have children code each iten» with'a P^, 
PR , or £. Anything coded with* a £ is of 
no further use, unless they are very 
^ special — th'&n' they will be saved as a 
MOMENTO. 



Code PR on anything being used right 
now for school . 



Code on any Items that will 
i n the future. 



be useci 



View the three separate stacks of items. 
Say: "From the collection of^ things 
other than school 'books, can you say 
something about who you are? Do you 
have many personal things? Do' you find 
ypu think a>lot about the future?" 

Make and decorate folders to store 
MOMENTO items in. 



EVALUATION: 



D I scuss "What's In My Desk" a^ it relates to 
the students* lives and says a lot about me 
and -what*" I va I ue; 
Conclude; 

"Sometimes what we do. says more about what we 
value than what, we say." 

"Sometimes we need to do something about what 
we va I ue.'* - . . ■ 



coJes items 



ana I yze 



CODE 

PR- Present 
' F ^ Future. 



codes item 



codes items 



stud ies items 



identi f y 



identi f y 



deci de 



decora tes 
folders 



create- 



usef u I ness of 
articles in the 
past, .present 
or future. 



those useful in 
the present for 
school- 

those useful in 
the f u;fure for... , 
school : 

If child is. past, 
present, or 
future oriented. 



a storage area 
" for saving valuabi 
momentos in. 



ot5 tkz pcut, pfiUQjfvt and ^lUu/i^, thz student 
u)itt bzcomz OMAZ 0^ kU Kuporuz to tiiz in 

^ pcL6t, pfiuwt, OK ^utu/cz-oAyLzntzd. 
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and luopi^ -to pnotid, 



Devel^ptdl bij; KlowJ* Ball l-d 



1 + km 



"Ability to, make value choices for 
symbolizing 



TEACHER imi 



Oaktag for each student 
Pencils, crayons 
Balsa wood, acrylic paints 
Strips of leather • 



mi\ 



I 



ENABLING BEHAl/IORS, 



In ^da to\ 



o 
u. 

U.' 

< 



I WliCTION: 

The Pennsylvania Dutch decorate their barns 
with hex. signs to ward off evil spirits. A 
hex sign with rain drops painted on it Is 
believed to help insure crop abundance; a 
heart Is- to bring love and romance. Thus, 
a hex sign often reflects the values of 
the person who dj splays it. /. 

1, Discuss hex signs and what ,p(irpose 
they serve. /V' 



listens 



• assimilate 



participates 



:larify 



background infor- 
mation on hex 
signs. 



purpose for which 
h6x signs are 
designed, 
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Provide students with sheets of oaktag, 
pencMy. and crayons. Allow them to choose 
three or more hex desiqn 9/mbols from 
the HEX DESIGNS chart which reflects some 
of tho things they think are import-nnt 
In life. Symbols may be repeated to 
provide balance. 

For example: 



star for 
success 




raindrops for 
abundance and 
prosper i ty 



eagle for 
i ndependence 



draws 



designs 



identify 



organize 



hex signs which 
ref lect va I ues of 
importance to 
h im/her . 

p icture symbol s of 
va I ues. 



Make hex des'gn necklaces on balsam 
wood; paint figures With aery 1 ic^ p-ni ■ 
String on leather strap for wearii. ; 
around the neck. 



HEX DEblGNS 






» ra indrops for 
a'- L^ndance and 
prosper 1 ty 

= oak leaf for 
strength to 
meet I Ife's 
chal lenges 

= heart for 
love and 
roma nee 

= tu I i p for 
rel Ig ious 
faith 

eagle for 
i ndependence 

clover leaf 
for good 
I uck 





maple leaf 
for beauty 

bird for 
happ i ness 

dove for 
peace and 
tranqu 1 1 ity 

rosette 
for joy 

star for 
success 



unicorn for 
honesty and 
i nte^r Fty 



designs art 
objects 



formalize concepts by creatine 
new designs to wear 
on a necklace. 



IZ5 
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ave students invent their own symbols and 
eslgns to represent other thinqs in life 
hat they value. 

ave students examine each others' hex siqns 
nd decide which values ure most important 
o the qroup. 



Star for 
success 




Heart for lov^ 
and 
romance 



Unicorn for 
honesty and 
integrity 



ClaAA^JZc^Ajo n oMToAjo nd by inland (V. 
J 975, KcinX Pabli^king CompaiV^, &ic. 



i nvents 
symbo I s 



exam i nes 



create 



deci de 



a different set 
of va I ue symbol I sm 
i n a hex si qn, 

which values are 
most importont^ 





Cylve^n thd cpponXaruXy to doAlgn tk<uA 
aim hdK sijmboJU, tha ^tuddrvt^ ^•^^il 
become mokn oioa/ie ot^ th(U.*i poAMcrJil 
valuers and KdpiUd^xt thdm In a iang^bZt] 
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(loncepi/ympciEntp 



?CER mum 



i 

pe^elopeci hf, j Carols D^p*^'" IWtl ^ ■ 



"The ability to understand that oiost poople 
are involved in nic type of career 



2 

H 



I "mm imi 

< 



5/) 



Hool^G, niaqazinos, pamphlots, f ilmstrips, people, 
etc. that arc 'connonted with specific careers. 



ENABLING mmmi 



Ik htidini' 



In odVL toi 
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The teacher will first boqin workinq with 
an interniodiate qroup. She may want to 
Introduce the area of careers by asking 
the students what their fan i lies' careers 
are, or their relatives' and/or friends'. 
She will I ist these responses on the .oard 
and ask the students if they can think of 
other c'luices that are not listed. The 
teacher will then I ist these. 



names 



roca 1 1 



family career 
ctioico'j. 



lists 



fill in 



ntli';r career 

'.■lOi'iC'j. 
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Esso.v ocyiLiwnm: 



From the list that w.vj fc)r;)ud the tudcficr 
c.v.Kjins thdt o<)ch ^iiild is to select one 
career Miat he/slic would like to ro")G(jrch, 
or... if there is a career not li-'ted 
that lie/ she would rcither Jo, then select 
that one. 

After (iocidinq on a choice, the student 
beqin-. research inq, us inn basic researcii 
skills. 

Af tcr cbmp i I i ng Ins i nforrn^ ♦ ion on his 
cireer choice, the student decides on 
inothods of d i^i^serni nat i nq the information, 
such as a report, a mobile, a fact file, 
a graph, etc. 

The teacher will then explain that all the 
s'udonr*s information will be incorporated 
into a CAREER FAIR for the younger students 
(primary,). Eacfi student is responsible 
for constructing a booth on his/her 
career choice. 

The student will include all of his/her 
means of disseminating the information. 

After tho ca'^tjer boo^^^s have been 



constf'uctt J ♦ t\ 
explain to the 
wi M bo tiki nr, 
booths i ' ; ^ - 
to increase 
V. ■'f ocrs . 



o Te.i. will then 
•/n 'rnc> qrw>L'p that they 
^ '-0'^^ :;f fhe::>e career 
•^o . -^'-■^ e aware of or 
KHOv I o c1 rorta i n 



7h - ^GP.t i encouraged to ask 
nuu. • I. ;hout the cereers. 



sel ects 



researches 



develops 
mater ia I s 



const' jcts 
booth 



watches 
I i stens 
I ooks 
observes 
notices 



asks 

i nqu i res 



17 



Q 

Q 



idonttfy 



f i nd 

i nformation 



exp lain 



prov ide < 



be acqua i nted 
with, be 
aware of , 
become 

fami I iar wit^j 
gain know- 
I edge of 

ga i n know- 
ledqe of 



career choices 
to research. 



on career cho ice: 



career . 



information of 
career choice. 



speci f ic careers 



speci f fc career 
choices. 
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MUJATIOM: • 

10 teacher and students will discuss the 
areer booths that th'ey saw. The students 
III decide which career, or careers, they 
>und most interesting and stimulatinn. 
ie student will write, tape, or draw an 
nportant concept of the career they are 
Dst i nterested in. 



NORSING 




HELP 
OT H ERS 



Archi+ecf 




Bulla c, 

beHer luo^lcL 
-for 4/Onoo^rouJ 



d 1 scuss'^s 

coroer 

booths 

wr 1 tes, 

tapos or 
drcjws 



decide on 



cor^ceptua I i ze 



FLORIST 





caroor ho/she 
found most 
i ntorestiTtq. 

important ideas 
about careers. 




GO NA 



■yy-rr-rj-TT / n i / 1 1 



oimc of) tlie. cLii)f^eAQ.yLt 
k^ncU 0^ can.(Lcju and 
undQA^tand kcno voaZolUs 

Qjdch OtIlQA.' 

y //////////// /T 
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o o o o o o 




(iLoncepc/iiLompccencp 



FIGURATIl/E LAW0UA6E 

CaA..cca.£u/Le QM^ciWitu the xtal, 
HaMphon. 6ub^Ut[it2M a ^ipbot ion. tin ual. 
6otii oAii aid to a^Windt onA aU^ntion and 
^■f; mho. miptUf ab^tAact hka6 mu 
micAtti and acct^UbU. 



mi 



3 - * 



TIME 



hOLl/l 



m cowctprs! 

jiotaphor is one lliinq jtandinc] for another, 
is an iiipliod co"ip.:ifioon used to produ':c 
vivid ^ontdl in • . It io related to 
oloqy, fdblo, anJ piroblo. 



MATERIALS! 

A variety of political cartoons referrlnq to 
elections and other national and world events, 
arranged on a bulletin board; 
Chalk, chalkboard; 

Drawinq materials . 



AC(/ER TASKS: 



swm 



ENABLING BEKAI/IORS: 
Tde itadnnti In onda to; 



eview the meanings of metaphor and 
nalogy by recalling to the studenis' 
linds examples of each that have been 
itudied. 

isk the students to share additional 
ixamples from their own experience. 



I istens 



reca 1 1 s 



review 



i I lustrate 
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LEARNINGS: 



examples of. meta- 
phor and analogy. 



examples of meta- 
phor and analogy, 
fable and parable, 
from their own 
experience. 



is: 



ERIC 



5ad tho otudGnts to f)cM)i}ro I I zo from tho 
camples shored and stato in thoir own words 
)proprlate dot I n 1 1 Ions of oach concept. 
)ad thorn to see tiio rol at ion^^h i ps t)otweon 
10 concepts. 

. Polntinc] out the dispLny of political 
cartoons and cjiving the studonts time to 
examine them, ask the students to identify 
examples of m etap hor . 

Using specific examples, ask tho students 
tc identify the reality for which a given 
metaphor is tho symbol. 

Ask the students to tell why they think 
speakers, writers, and artists use 
metaphor. 

Explain that c aricature exaqaeratos a 
reality rather than substitutinn a 
symbol for it.- 

' A^.k the children to point out examples 
of caricature and justify their choices. 



Ask students to compare and contrast 
caricature and metaphor and explain the 
differences. 



qonorj I I zos 



exam i nes 



exam i nes 



imaq I nes 



I istens 



selects 



compares 
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conceptua I 1 zo 



Identify 



d i scovor 



i nf or 



determ i ne 



i I I ustrate 



d i f feren- 
tiate 



tho mean I ngs of 
tho terms metaphor 
analogy, fable, 
and parable, and 
tho relationships 
between them. 



examples of meta- 
phor In pol itical 
cartoons. 



the . rea ' i t les 
wh ich q iyen 
me taphors 
symbol I ze. 

why metaphor Is 
used • 



the mean inn of 
the term 
car icaturo. 

examples of 

caricature in 

pol 1 1 lea I cartoons 

caricature and 
metaphor. 
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I. Invite the students to pantomime a 
caricature and a metaphor end sqo if 
the others can identify It, 

Instruct the students to create their 
own political cartoons. Discuss 
posslbl I It les. 

Ei/ALUATIOW: 

)• Ask: Why are pol Itical cartoons 

sometimes funny? Why do wo Lmcih at 
them? What is their purpose? 

Which newspaper cartoon do you 1hink is 
the funniest? Why? 

Which student-^drawn cartoon se.^ms the 
most effective to yuu? Why? 



11 



moves 



draws 



Judges 
pol itical 
c-^r toons 



demonstrate 



create 



appra \ se 



caricature and 
metaphor through 
psychomotor ' 
act iv ity. 

h 1 s/her own Ideas 
of caricature 
and metaphor. 



the nature of 
humor and Its 
uses. 



Giv^n an opponXunJXy to Kzcognizz, 
Kzcai^, anaZyzz, cAdotz and zvatuatz 
.many zxamplu ol meXaphoK and coaa." 
cata^e, thz 6ttidznt mU dznon^t/uUa 
an undtutandlng o<{ thz ba^lc meaning 

moXjiphoK and auUcxituAz and thz 
abltiZti to di6tingiii6h be.tu)zzn thm. 
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1 , 

■ Developed W' Suiao Sat|ef , 


, LITERATURu" 

»\ Jim h (I mM mikHid nMon- 
•ulup, k (ictton, htMin ac^n ^flN 

pkce ^rt thi iMml and • 
9 HidiviJiii taJm ^ika k tk ktaid 

/ M^t-tk mih oi tk ckMdm, 

im 5 - i + TIME 2 1-buA pmdi ' 


' * ' ■ ' »' 

imnmmsi 

"familiarity with the first six chapters of 

A Hiqh Wi,nd in Jaraica , o ■ ^ 
-experience in interpreting fiction 


IIATERIAIS: 

A Hiqh Wind in Jamaica by Richard Hughes 
" (Signet Books: New York, 1961); 
Materials for writing and drawing 


a TEACHER TASKS: 

H 

h 
H 

2 

. s 

< 

3 

• ■ ft 


srw ■ 


cNABLINi? litmWtoi 


* 


0 

Z IMCTION: 

u Say: "In our studyof literature, we have 
't used six 'question' words -who, where, when, 
• < what; why, and how-to call attention to six 
elements' found in fiction: characters, " 
scttin'T, time, plot, theme, and style, 

♦ 

■ Today we will focus on setting, not only 
in the usual sense of physical and 
neoqraphical location, but in another, 
quite different, sense.'' • 

ERIC ' 


i 

listens recall the 
names of 

listens .determine. 

that 


1 

six basic elements 
found in fiction: 

characters 

setting 

time plot 

tneme style 

seltino is the 
subject of this 
lesson- in the 
conventional sense 
and in a different 
sen,se. 

1 
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I Ud aiiu r 1 1 a I ^9 



ackqround for the Peache r; 

he novel focuses-on children from two 
ami lies livinq In post-Emancipation Jamaica: 
he. English Bas-Thorntons and, to a lesser 
txtent, the Creole Fernandezes. Huqhes 
escribes the tropical setting and con-* 
Tasting life styles in a series d vivid 
cenes.. 

iter a particularly destructive hurricane, 
Ir. and Krs. Thornton decide to send John 
12), Emily (10), Ldward (7), Rachel (5), 
nd Laqra (3) to board inq school in England, 
hey are placed aboard the barque CI or i nda 
n charge of Captain Marpole, along with two 
>f the Fernandez cfiildren, Margaret (13) and 
larry (6), who are also aoinn to England to 
ive with an aunt. The children quickly 
idapt to theJr new shipboard life. 

\ few weeks later, the Thornton parents 
•eceive a letter from Crip tain Marpolo in 
lavana reporting that the Cior ina.-^ wr^s 
»oarded by pirates, who robbed hor of hor 
)oney and cargo, but even worse, took The. 
:hildren onto the pirafc schooner, murdered 
*hem all. and cast their little bodies into 
"he sea. 

'he author now returns to fhe Clor i nda , 
md tells a version of the coD^ure con- 
iiderably more accurate than Captain Marpole's: 
/hile the pirates arc ransack inq the barque 
ind removing the booty to the schooner for 
jorting, they also take the- children ^jboard 
^ho schooner to eat supper. In the natherint;; 
l^rkness, . the pirate Captain .bnsen and his - 
late. Otto, are sort inn out anythinc too 



easily identifiable and throwing it overboard. At 
the loud splashes made by a couple of empty trunks, 
they hear an inexplicable roar of indignation from 
the neighboring barque. 

(Dnce the sorting is over, Jonsen prepares to 
return the children to, the barque and get well 
clear while the bree2;e and the darkness last. 

But Marpole's lively imagination had misinter- 
preted the splashes. Since there was no longer any 
reason, to wait, he ordered his crew to unfurl every 
sail. And when Jonsen looks that way again, the 
dor inda is already half a mile to leeward. There * 
I i s no question of pursuinq her. And thus, the 
I pirates find themselves saddled with the unexpected 
land unwanted burden of seven children. ^ . 
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Say: "What major 
described in this 
settings In which 
has taken place." 
(Discuss.) 



s ett i nqs has Huqhes 
novel ? These are the 
the action of the story 



*jken i)ldce 



"What major J;icjjio_n f 5_ fi'«'e 
• In each of t(iese setMnr^s? 
How did the sett i nns help to determine 
what kinds of incidents miqht take place?" 
(Discuss.) 

Say: "In addition to the external 
Incidents, there is another and very 
• Important kjjijd of activity taking 
place In this story. In Chapter 6, 
Huqhes described at some lenqth the 
other kind of settinq where this activity 
takes place. Both kinds of action and 
both kinds of settinqs are essential to 
the. plot of the novel. 



See if you can apply what you know 
about conventional action and settinqs 
to help you learn about this other 
kind of action and setting. 



Here's a clue: Somethinq very important 
happened to. Emily at the beqinninq ot 
Chapter 6. 
What was it? 



reca lis, 
responds, 
d i scusses 



i nterpre i ^ 
i nf ormat ion 



demonstrate 
know I edqe 
of 



\ 



determ i ne 



I istens 



become 

aware 

that 



I i stens 



determ i ne 
that 



reca I I s 



remember- 
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the major sett I nqs 
and incidents in . 
Chs. 1-6 of A High 
Wind in Jamaica.. 



a possible 
r elationship 
between settinq 
and 1 ncld^nt. , 



i n add It ion to 
convent iona I act lor 
in a conventional 
setting, there Is 
another kind of 
act ion i n another 
kind of setffng; 
both kinds of 
action and both 
kinds of settinqs 
are essential to 
the plot of the 
novel . 



what is known aboui 
convent i ona I act lor 
and sett i nqs can b€ 
app I ied to thi s 
kind of action and 
setti nq. 

somethi nq importan' 
that happened to 
Emi ly at the 
beq i nn i nq of Ch. 6^ 
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To rephrase It: For tho first lime, 
f'm II y became con^sc^ipj^sl^y^ a wa re of her 
own persona I identity. With this new 
consciousness came sharp new perccpfions 
and new anxieties. 

What incidents miqht have triggered this 

sudden new awareness?" 

(Discuss.) 

"Now let's back track. 
What^s my ana I oqy? 

In the passar]e just discussed, what was 
the * sett i nrj \ and what was the 'action'?" 
(Discuss.) 

'*To sun up, we.might say that Jamaica, 
the Clori nda , fhe pirate schooner, and 
Santa Lucia are the ex terna i^^^t 'ti ngs 
=*where earthquake and hu rr icanel*5ea 
voyage, imprisonment, and accidental 
death take place; while the minds of 
Emily and the other . characters are the 
i ntern a I settinqs where mental activity 
takes place. 

What are the implications of this event — 

Emily's personal 'awakeninq'? 

How do you think her new-found awareness 

will affect how Emi I y soes^ the wor I d 

and what tm i I y does?" 

(Discuss.) _ 

"As I read Chapter 7, notice whether 
Huqhes expands and develops this idea 
of the i nterna I setting — the human 
m i nd . " 



I istens, 
rosnonds , 
d i scusses 



cons iders 
further 




sums up 



assim i I ate 



specu lates 



pred ict 



prepares to 
I i St en 



not i ce 
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Lmi I y ' r> new , 
co'iriC iousness 



to 



MjO in<:idonts whici 
niqhf hiwe trMqerc 
i I *. 



the ana I oqous 
relntionships: 
m i nd/rnenta I a.ctivl' 
sett I nq/act ion . 



the analogous 

relationships: 

ex tor nail settinqs 

and aclTon/ 

i n t erna I sett i nqs 



and mental 
activity. 



the possible 
imp I icatjons of 
Emi I y ' s new 
consc i ousness . 



whether HbqMes 
expands a id 
develons the idea 
of the ' nrer ncH 
sett i nc - he 
human mi ncj . 
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(Part i); 

Say: "Hughos begins with a descriptive 
passqqe about shipboard life and the 
different ways In which the children 
have adapted^to it. 
You may draw portrait sketfches of . 
Edward and Harry or of Rachel and Laura 
whi le I read 

(Read the first five paragraphs on 
p. 107.) 

Ask: "How do Edward and Har-ry differ 
from each other?" 



(Road the long paragraph beginning 
at ihe bottom of p. 107 .J 

Ask: "How does Emily differ from both 
Edward and Harry? 



What elements from Emily's experiences 
and emotional responses are' combined 
In her dreams? 

How Is reality transformed into night- 
mare fantasy? 

*\ ^ 
Is Hughes saying something here about 
the effect incidents in 1he externa I 
setting have on activity in the^ 
Interna I setting?" 



I Istens 



comprohehd 
^and analyze 




compares 
and 

contrasts 



exami ne 



compares 
and 

contrasts 



exam i ne 



recal I s 
and 

relates 




ana I yze 



the continuing 
story. 



the ways in which 
Edward and Harry 
d i f f er from each 
other. 



the ways i n which 
Emi ly differs 
from both Edward 
and Harry. 



how Em I I y ' s 
experiences and 
emot i ona I responses 
are combi ned and 
transformed in her 
dreams. 
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(Read the 'brfdging' passage boglnnlng 
at the bottom of p. 108 and continuing 
to the middle of p. 111. Nb special 
Interpretation Is required.) 

Say: "Hughes 'goes on to compare Rachel 
and Laura. He describes them from the 
o uts Ide , telling of their characteristic 
activities . Then he goes I nslde and 
attempts to describe their ml nd s > 



One of Hughes' major tenets Is that 
adu I ts and chl Idreh thi nk In qu I te 
different, terms from one another, 
while babies think quite differently 
from either. This leads to problems 
In understanding and communication. 



Do you agree with this In pr inciple ? 
See if yoii are able to agree with 
Hughes' elaboratfon of this Ideal" 



(Read f rom the midd le of p* 11' to 
the end of section i on p.- ri5.) 



I I stons 



1 1 stens 



comprehend 
and • • 
ana I yze 



become 

aw^re 

that 



1 1 stens 



determ I ne 
that 



cons Iders 



I i stens 



determi ne 
whether 
he/she 
be I ieves 
that 



comprehend 
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the continuing 
story. ' 



Huqhes describes 
Rachel and Laura 
e xternal I y 
through their 
a ctivities and 
and I nterna I ly 
through their 
menta I processes . 

Hughes bel Ieves - 
that adul^ts, 
ch I Idren, and 
babies think In 
entirely different 
terms and cate- 
gories from one 
another. 

the radically* 
different kinds 
of thinking of the 
three groups ' lead 
to problems In 
understanding and 
communication. 

the c^ntlnui ng 
story. 
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Ask: "How do Rachel and Laura differ 
from each other? 

How does Emily differ from both? 



Huflhes uses many a na loqie s which contain 
references to' history, myth6lony> and 
other Mterature. A well-educated adult 
will pick these up Immodlately^ A less 
ekper fenced*' young person someflmes has 
•.to dlq a little harder! 



Here's an example: Huqhes soys of 
Laura that 'the chiTd mind lived in 
the midst of the familiar relics of 
the baby mind, I I ke a Fascist in Rome, 
What does he m^an? 

What was going on in Italy in 1928 at 
the time that this novel was first 
published? 

What had gone on there many centuries 

earlier?' 

(Dl scuss. ) 

(Some research may be needed.) 
"Is the compar i son an apt one?" 
( Part i ) : 

(This foMow-up can be done as 
hqmework or durinq a woYk period.) 
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compares 
and . 

contrasts 



examine 



I I stens 
and 

asslmi lates 



become 
aware of 



I i stens, 
responds/ 
d i scusses 



comprehend 

and 

judge 



(Laura's child mind existed 
among many traces of her 
baby mind just as a Fascist 
in the^Rome of 1928 I ived ^ 
among tKe ruins of Ancient 
Rome . ) 



the ways in wh ich 
Rachel and Laura 
d I f f er from each 
other; the ways In 
which EmI ly dif fer*^ 
from both, 

the author' s use 
of ana log I es 
conta i n i ng 
references to 
history, mythology, 
and other 
i I terature, 

a complex histori- 
cal analogy. 



/f 0 
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;ids and Pirates 



Instructions ^ 

Compose a story In throe paragraphs • 
In the first paragraph, niako up and 
narrate objectively an Incident In the 
external sotting of the* pirate schooner, 
In the second paragraph, tell how Rachel 
responds to the incident I ntern a My , 
In th^ third paragraph, tell how Laura 
responds to the incident internally. 



(Part i); - 

Ask: ''What do you think of Hughes' 
assertion that babies are not human and 
children are not sane? 
Do you think he is really serious? 



composes 
a story 



demonstrate 
an * under- 
stand I ng 
that 



I f you don't I i ke it, 
refute it? 
(Di scuss, ) 



.then can you 



(Part J i ) : 

6» 

Say: "'Today I wi I I read Part j j of 

Chapter 7, 

Listen f^n^ lj/_t_ica^M_v,^, 

rjotice whether (inything Hunhes has said 
orGvioussly holhs to oxolain what now 
hapnens. 

You nay dr\jw rr'-tr-iit cketch of flmily 
wn i I o L rood . ' 



considers 
and 

d i scusses 



accept or 
re ject ' 



I i stens 



determi ne 



the subjective 
i nterpretat ions o1 
real i ty by d I f fer* 
ent ml nds can 
differ vastly 
from each other 
as we.l I as.d I f f er; 
I ng rad ica I ly f rori 
the ob ject I ve 
real ity itself. 



Hughes' assertion 
that babies are 
not human and 
ch j Idren are not 
sane. 
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the important ' 
things to notice 
as the story ■ 
proceeds. 
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Kids and Plratos 

■ , I ■ 

(Read Part JJ^, pp. 115-125^ ^t.rpicjht 
throuqh with very I IttJ e* I nterpretat Ton 
so that the students' wl I I feel thp 
swiftness o.f the action and the emotlonaf 
IMpefct of the shatter I nq climax.) 



, Ask: "Why did Emily act as she dld? 
Step by step, what Incidents In the 
external setting and responses In 
Emily's Internal setting led to the 

• catastrophe?" 
(Discuss.)' J 

I. ( Part ID ; 

(Al low the students to respond to the 
story in any way ^hey deem appropriate 
to help them assimilate the experience 
and ''put it all toqetHbr.'*) 

).' (P art .i t ) : 

Say: 'This grotesque mischance might 
have* been prevented if Emily had been 
- able to make adequate use of an 
essential thirikinq process. 
V/hich process? • 
. Why was Emily unablo to use this 
process adequately? 

Might a more experiencod or wiser person- 
have e\^a^jujifed_ the situation differently 
and thus ac;_h:KJ^ d i f f erent I y?" 
(Discuss.) 

:i/ALUAriav: 

See Activity,//!; for Ci'^.tJ. ^^rid Activity ,^5' 
or Part i i . ) 



Istens 



f I nd out 



conducts a 
post mortem 



expla I n 



responds 
and 

i nteracts 



synthesi ze 



I i stens, 

responds, 

discusses 

(eva I uat ion) 



cone I ude 
that 



expe^ejtce ivitli Clu J oi{ 
A iUgli lOind in 3amA,c.a , tlio. 
6tadznt v^aJZ dmoMtAcitt thz 
abAJLitij to <jdejitLf./j Lwtli 
dxtoAnal and i ntcAnai ^atting t 
and acf>cb »t&, aKid to zxpCcuk 
tilt miititaZ CAiUz/zf^f^cct 
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how the forces 
that Huqhes has 
been describing 
come toqether to 
produce a catas- 
trcJphe. 

how and why the 

catastrophe 

occurred'. 



the elements of 
the experience. 



the process of 
eva I uation, 
adequately usfed, 
is essential for 
determininq a 
rational and 
appropriate" 
course of action. 
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Fox cdttCtionai ^OAAbcu* -tii teachinc] the HimanitloA , 
Ace "LORy aim', p.p. - 2^S and ''LIFE", 
p.p. 256 - 263. -f 
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(Lontept/yttipetentp 

mmm in music, 

mk bdim-lm m mpohimt 



Devclopect bi): SuSdn Sager mij^l 



TIME fUtihU 



-ability to distinqui'sh fantasy 'from reality 
--interestNn monsters, make believe and real. 



.ton sters Who's Who by Oulan Barber (Crescent Books: 
New York, 1974rand other books about monsters; 
Selected classical music; selected art books; 
selected fiimstrip-record dramatizations; 
materials for art and writing; equipment for 
makina si ides and tapes 



21 mum mi 



H 

0 

■ u. 
< 



/ 



1 mj thmi-tidmiMU,] 



ENABLING BEIMI/IORS: 
Jk iMt^it'' In o^e/i to; 



This unit of study may be initiated in a 
number of ways. The teacher minht read 
aloud one of the excellent books on monsters 
currently available. Or a television show or 
current movie mi^ht spark the studefits' 
already exist ini] interest in monsters.' The 
'teacher's' task' is simply to cultivate^and 
guide this interest so that it will yield 
the greatest possible richness of connitive 
and affective experience. 



participate? 
in a unit 
about 
monsters 



;lflin 



■ LEARNINGS: 



a theme-centered 
Iota I experience 
inti?nratinq ine 
■irts and humanities. 
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ESSOH VEVELOPUENT: 

. Encourage the students to find out as 
much as they can' about monsters. Sources 
■ of information can be folklore and 

mythology, factual and fiction books, 
^ reference works, television, and movies. 
A 3** X 5" reference card may be kept on 
every different kind of monster, and 
. f i led al phabetical ly . 

Have the students . I i sten to music such 
as Moussorgsky'-s "Nigh on Bald f^ountain" 
and Stravinsky's "Rite of Spring" and 
let their imaginations, visual ize the 
monsters suggested by the music. 

Allow the students to examine pictures of 
monsters in the fine arts in books about 
Ancient Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
cu I tures. Classical civil izations. 
Medieval bestiaries, and individual 
artists such as Hieronymus Bosch and 
Francisco de Goya. 

Have the students view and listen to 
f i Imstr i p-record dramatizations of 
well-known stories dealing with monsters 
from folklore and mythology. 



gathers 

i nf ormat ion 



acqu i re 



V i sua I izes 
monsters whi le 
I i steni ng to 
mus ic 



exam i nes 
pictures of 
monsters 



acqu I re 



acqu I re 



V iews and 
I i stens to 
f i Imstr ip- 
record 
stories 



acqu I re 
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a rich background 
of knowledge 
about monsters. 



fami I iar ity with 
selected 

classical music. 



fami I iar ity with 
selected example! 
of work from 
the f ine arts. 



fami I iar ity with 
drama t ized 
versions of 
we I I -known 
fol ktales and 
myths. 
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. Have the students make a Monster 

Alphabet. Individuals can select and 
draw portraits of one monster for every 
letter of the alphabet. The portraits 
ca^ be displayed, with sentence-strip 
labels, acrosS'-one wall of the classroom. 
A brief, descri ptive article about each 
monster may be included. When the 
display is taken down, it may be made 
into a permanent scrapbook for' the class. 

Allow selected students 1d tape an 
auditory Monster Al phabet. Each monster 
name, preceded by an alliterative des^ 
criptive word (for example. Abominable 
Anthropophagi .. .Bi I ious Blob... 
Circumnavigating Cyclops, etc.)may be 
expressively spoken, followed by an 
appropriate brief musical selection. 
The tape may be used by older students 
to teach younger children a lesson in 
creative movement. 

Have some students copy art prints 
previously studied, using a 35-millimeter 
camera and a copying stand. 



Encourage interested students to<? 
dramatize "Beauty and the Beast,'' 
^'Perseus and the Gorgon," or some 
other well-known story 



sel ects, 
draws, and 
writes about 
a monster 



hel p 

assemb I e 



matches 
monsters 
and music 




cop I 
art prints 



dramat i zes 
a story 



translate 



VJl) 
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a Monster 
Al phabet . 



an aud i tory 

Monster 

Al phabet with 

appropr i ate 

musica I 

sel ect ions 

suggesti ng 

monsters. 



a s I ide 
col I ect ion of 
monsters in the 
f i ne arts. 

narrative form 
into dramatic 
form. 
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At this level/ lead the students to 
develop — analytical ly-'-a comprehensive 
definition of monsters. 

.The>d ict ionary recognizes the. fol lowing 
characteristics as possible indicators 
of monsters: 

1) abnormal form or st^'uctur e, 

2) enormous size , and/or 

5) excessively wicked or cruel 
behav ior 

Have tlie students classify the full 
spectrum of monsters they have studied 
according to the standard system above. 
In addition, have them cateqor i ze 
monsters in as many ways as they can 
th i nk of . 



Havd the students ana lyze — for logical 
sound.ness and adequacy of evidence — 
arguments for or against the existence 
of Bigfoot (Yet i ,Abom i nabl e Snowman), 
the Loch Ness Monster, and other 
d i sputed cases. 



defines, 
compares, 
classif ies, 
and 

categor i zes 
monsters 



isolate 



(Responses will vary.) 
f actua I /fantasy 
I iv I nq/ext i net 
trad i t iona I /modern 
fol k/ I iterary 
organ ic/mechanica I 
humano id/non-humanoid 
monomorph ic/pol ymorph ic 
etc . 



d i ssects and 
exam i nes 
arguments 



demonstrate 
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the specific 
characteristics 
which identify 
monsters; 
the 'innumerable^ 
ways in which 
monsters can 
be categorized. 



the abi I i ty to 
ana I yze — for 
logical soundne* 
and adequacy of 
evidence — 
arguments for 
or aga i nst 
disputed cases. 



\ 
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list I'lU I I I <^ 



Provide students the opportunity to: 

1) compose and perform sonn5 about 
monsters; 

2) ' create a fantasy world mural 

populated with student-invented 
monsters; these could be p o I ymorph ic 
creatures, composed of parts of 
natural animals — but in unnatural 
combinations; 

3) write original fantasy fiction or 
write and dramatize ar oriqinal 
play with monsters as characters; 

Or,,, put it all toqether and create 
and produce a multimedia presentation 
for other classrooms. 

VALUATION: 

. Lead a class meetinq or round table 
discussion on one of the following: 

1) How can we tell whether a monster 
is realtor make believe? 

What are the tests for reality? 

2) How important have ri}onsters been in 
human aTf fairs throuqhout h i story? 
Why? 



composes and 
performs 

creates a 
mural 



synthesi ze 
synthesi ze 



wr i tes 
a play 



produces a 
nu 1 1 imed ia 
presentation 



d i scusses 
and 

i nteracts 



synthes i ze 



synthes i ze 



clarify 
and 

eva I uate 



music and monsters, 



art and monsters. 



drama and 
monsters. 



the humanities 
cind monsters,. 



ideas and bel lef s 
about monsters. 






Givzn the. oppo>UuruXy to acqihUe., apptt/> 
analijic, Ayyithu^ze, and zvaZsxivtd knowledge, 
about momteAA, in a voAlzty o^ m.y&, thz 
Atadzrvt iaWi engage in a fuch and enjoijable. 
total expeAlence Integn/vUng the oAth and 
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hck m ^inmtion to (ace m 
puahtm h tki maU o] mM . 

l-iAm mi oil \}dnu a.M uiliwe'toe 



to (\0, 



TIM E ni-im. mijoik 



H 
k 
H 

1 



--ability to deal with concepts involving. 

generations/'ancestry, and' descent 
-ability to draw reasonable conclusions when 

analyzing data , 



Charts illustrating family trees that 

( 1 ) "grow" down, 

(2) "grow" sideways 

Duplicated branching diagrams for students; 
History resource maret'IalX; 
Writing paper and pencil's ' v 



mm 



JkiitiLkdi hoiiatoi 



lU 

u. 
u. 
< 



immmok ' ' • ^ • 

(Ask the students whether they kiow what 
a "family tree" is. Discuss the ideas that 
are contributed. Ask whether the students 
know the purpose or possible benefits of 
tracing one's ancestors. During the 
course of the lesson, clarify any 
unfamiliar terms. 1 



listens 
respond 
discusses 




qa I n . 5 
awareness 
that 



a "family tree" 
is a diagram of an 
individual's 
ancestry, relatives 
i n, the same fjener- 
ation and/or 
Jesccndents. 



JOTS ana orancnes 



zSSON.VCVELOmENT: 

If you feel as the author of this lesson 
does, say: "Somethinq has*always 
bothered me a little bit about ca II i nq a 
diagram of ancestry a tree > 



Trees grow l[2. out of the soil, with their 
branches reaching skyward. Their root s . 
reach down into the soil, seeking water \ 
and nutr^ients. 

If we see CDu^r sel f as the trunk of the 
tree... then the r oots represent our 
ancestors, and the b ranches represent 
our descendents." / 
(Discuss.) / 



"3ut a 'family tree* isn't 
th.is. It seems to grow in 
direction — 'down' instead of 
(Show illustrative charts) 



shown I i ke 
the opposite 



'up . 



"And often it even grows sid eways ! 
(Show illustrative chart.) 



V. 



I i stens 



\ 



\ 

\ 

^ become \ 
aware of 



I i stens 
and 

V i sua I i zes 



listens 
and 

d i scusses 



rev I ew 



identi f y 
wi th 



observes 
a chart 



observes 
a chart 



notice 
that 



not ice, 
that 
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certa i n "i ncon- 
gru i ties i nvol ved 
i n ca I I i ng a 
diagram of ancestry 
a "f ami ly tree." ^ 

the basic structure 
of a tree. , 

,a personal analogy: 

branches = ' ^^^^^ 
\ descendants 

trunk = sel f 



roots = ancestors 




some f ami I y ^'trees'' 

grow down 

i nstead of up « 



some f ami I y "trees" 
grow sideways . 
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its and Branches 

"Bte that as It may, let's talk about our 
ancfestors. 

How many parents does every human 
being )\ave? 

I mean bio loqica I parents, whether 
present qr distant, living or dead. 

How many gKand pa rents? 

Great-grandparents? 

Great-great-gr^nd pa rents? 

" Wh&t happens to these numbers as we go 
bbck each qcnerat ion?'" 

(Discuss, ) 

(Distribute duplicated branching 
. diagrams with a single I ine on the 
right for the student's name and 
birthdate, and two, four, and. eight 
lines fanning out to the left for the 
names and birthdates of parents, grand- 
parents and great grandparents. 

Have the studen . s f i I I i n as much of 
their diagrams as they can. Diagrams 
may be completed^ at home, using family 
members as sources of information. 

As an alternative, a student may make a 
family tree diagram for a' famous person 
such as Oueen Elizabeth M of England,) 



listens, 


determi ne 


- 

we are going to 


responds 


+ ha + 

TnaT 


1 k ahnij+ our 


d i scusses 




' own ancestors; 






and how many we 


(2) 




have i n each 






generation. 


(4^ 






' (8) 




• 


(16) 






(They doubl e, ) 






accepts 


become 


i one kind of 


and studies 


f am I 1 iar 


"fami ly tree" 


a branching 


w i th 


hranphinn dianram- 


d i agram 






f il Is in 


gai n 


the names and 


the 1 i nes 


i nf ormat jon 


b 1 rtbdates ot 


of the 


about 


his/her own 


d iagram 




ancestors. 


cornp 1 GtGS 


gather 


the ancestry 


another 


i nformat ion 


of a famous 


f ami i y 


a bou t 


person. 


tree 
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»ts and Branches 



(Have students analyze and compare whot 
was going on — during the time segments 
.del ineated by 1he births of the four 
generations — in' technolcq ica I develop- 
ment, h istor ica I events, popu lar ,,cu I ture, 
etc . ) . 

The general form of the questions:- 

''In the year you (your parent, etc.) 
were (was) born, 

what important technological advance 

(historical event, etc.) 

had just taken place? 

Whot was the population of the United 

States that year? * 

etc . , ' 

(Through research and further comparison 
and analysis, lead the students to 
develop a sense of historical sequence 
and cont i nu i ty. 

They should also be led to discover 
such significant trends as a ccelerating 
technological development and geometr ica I ly 
incrcasini population.) 



i nvest igates ^ 
and 

researches 
genera tiona I 
time spans 



deve lop 



answers 
questions 



d emonstrate 
that he/she 
has 

acquired 



probes 
further 



ana lyzes 
data 



deve I op 



d i scover 
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the abi I i ty, to . " 
ana I yze and 
compare historical 
cond i t ions during " 
different , 
generations. 



a sufficient body 
of data from 
wh ich to draw 
va I id conclusions. 



a sense of 
h i stor ica I 
sequence and 
cont i nu i ty . 

significant trends 
such as acceler- 
ating technologies 
development and 
geometr ica I ly 
increasing 
popu I at ion . 
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(As students become famiiiar with the 
history of their own and their 
immediate ancestors' generations, 
have each student writaa story abouf 
a hypothetical typical day in the I tfe 
of a parent, "grandparent, or great 
grandparent when he/she was the same, 
age as the student is now. 

Using resource materials as well as 
personal interviews, students should 
ihclu(Je as much historical information 
as can be integrated into their stories. 
But there should be small, personal 
details of the kind that seldom get into 
history books. 

The stories may be displayed on the 
classroon? wall in different rows for 
each generation.) 



/ALUATION: - ^ 

. (During a class, meeting, discuss the 
'developments that have' taken place 
in transportatio n just during the 
litetime of one student's grandmother 
. Qr great grandmother.) 




synthesi zes 
histor ica I 
i nformat ion 
and 

imagination 



compose 



uses resource 
mater ia I s 
^nd personal 
i nterv lews 



i nteqrate 



reads 
stor i es 
wr i tten 
by class 



apprec » 3te 
that 



I i stens, 
d i scusses, 
i nteracts. 



conceptua I • 
i ze 
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a story about a 
hypothetical 
typical day in 
the- I ife of an 
ancestor at the 
students' same 
aqe. 



historical 
information and 
smdl I personal . 
detai Is, f 



the way of life 
of each generatir 
di f fers from that 
of preced i ng and 
fol lowi nq 
generations. 



the rapid develop 
ments that have 
taken place in 
transportation 
dur i nq, the I i f e- 
t ime of a sti I I- 
1 1 vi nn relative. 
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Questions to consider : 

■^'hat are the implications of such rapid 
change? 

Wha.i effect has it had on our life style?' 
Has It r\ad this effect uniformly through- 
out the world? 

Have all the changes been gains... or have 
there been losses as well? 
What effect has rapid change had on 
our values and beliefs? 
Why has the rate of technological 
development accelerated faster and 
faster in recent years? . 
Why does the. popu lat ion continue to 
increase? 

What are the "best" ways to deal with 
such conditions? 

What kind of world do we want to 
in? Why? 

How might we best achieve such a world? 



I ive 



Glvzn thz oppontuyilty to mKk uxUh 
{^amlty Vizd^ and do fnU^'QXVich about thz 
turn 6zgmzriU diiUneatzd by {^amlty 
Q(iYiQjiat>ioYU> , thz 6tujdznt iaM dzvelop 
a 6zn6Z of^ hUto^icxiZ sequence and 
contlmjuXij and an amAznU6 o^ 6orm ^ 
0^ thz condUlon^ and pKobt2jn6 cAeo^ed 
by acceJtt^ating changz. 



imp I i cat ions of 
such rapid change 
problems that 
might result fron 
such rapid change 
poss i bl e ways of 
dea I i ng with, thes 
complex problems; 
the kind of work 
that is desirabU 
the best ways tc 
achieve such a 
wor Id. 
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VWACTIC EQUimEtkj FIGURAL 
A fa£ocfe patteAn i^^gti^e on a ^q.aoAe^g'^oand can be 

(T) bi/ con^cAving ^ o^LW^fattt changing, iX^ 6hapz,: 
[2 r bi/ con^GAv^g '>tt4 -^fmpe fattt chang^g ^ a^g^ ...> 
through diJiatZon on, iX6 oHj^wtakyidn th/iough KotaZloYt 

.LEUEL ^ - 4 TIME 3 3Q-f7Uja. x^oxiodh 



ted 
iais. 

2 t(J 

ral 



MATERIALS. ggyg^^T jQ2en Parker Brothers 

Pattern Pending design blocks; 
Pencils, scratch paper;- 
Graph paper or dittoed grids; 
Ekx>k - Seeing Shapes ; 
Duplicated exercises for evaluatior 



r E^/A8LI^/G BEHAl/IOflS: 



. LEARNING 



1 ntra- 
:jlocks. 
for 

designs, 
of the 



ion) 

a circle 

3US 

amine. 



manipulates 



become 

familiar 

with 



^Pattern Penjdir 
design. blocks. 
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Pattem Kenaing . 



"How. many faces .does any cube have? 

How many corners? How 



Ask 

How many edges? 

many* faces meet at each torner? 
edges? 



How many 



How many black* faces does each of these 
cubes have? How many white faces? How 
•many black and white faces? How are 
• these cubes constructed?" 

Say-: "The square ground for a figure 
you wish to construct may be made up of 
different numbers of smaller squares, 
called cells . See if you can figure this 
'out: How many rows of how many blocks 
would be needed for a four-cell design? 
A nlne-cel 1 design? 
A 16-cell design? (etc.) 
^ How is the computation on these problems 
different from that "on t'elated problems 
you may have solved in the past? ^ , 



Shortly before an activity period, s-ay: 
"I -am going to ask one of you to construct 
a design on a nine-cell square ground. 

(Allow time for a student to do thi.s 
while the rest of the group observes. As 
soon as the design is complete, have 
anGther student record it on graph paper 
or a grid. ) ^ ' 



observes 



observes 



appl ies math 
concepts 



identify 



identify 



50I ve 



(2 rows of 2) 

(3 rows of 3) 

(4 rows 'of 4), . 

(Usually we multiply the fac 

generate the product. In th 

we began with the product an 

backward to the factors.) 



listens 



constructs 
a design 

records the 
design 



detenuine 



translate 



translate 
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basic properties 
of cubes. 



specific charac- 
teristics of 
Pattern Pending 
design blocks. 

a problem on area. 



ors and 
s problem, 
worked 



the task to be 
performed. 



verbal instructions 
into figural form. 

a tangible construe 
Into a pictorial "f' 
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"Now, I would like a second student to 
construct a nine-cell design. The 
"figure on your ground will be equal, in 
area to the first f igure. . .but different 
In shape ." - 

(Al low construction time and have the 
design recorded as above.) 

"Take a good look at the 1wo designs and 
ana lyze them. Can you calculate the I east 
number of moves i.t wouW take to change 
the first design to the second? Record 
your solution." ' 

(Allow a small, interested group to 
pursue this investigation during the 
activity period.) 



At another 
exerc i ses. 



session, say: "In our previous 
we have conserved the area of 



the figures but changed their shape . 

It is also possible to conserve the shape 
.of a figure.. .but change its area — size — 
or its or i entat ion — direction in which it 

is pointing. 

Thousands of years ago, a Greek mathe- 
metlcian named Euclid stated that 
gedmetric shapesv have four i nvar ian t 
properties . 



(Write on the board, read aloud, and 
explain: 

1. Translation - Dup I icat i ng Xxact I y 

2. Dilation - Expanding or conljracting 

3. Rotation - Turning around 

4. Reflection - Mirroring an irfage.) 



I5\5 



constructs 
a design 



transform 



analyzes the 
designs 



calcu late 



considers and 
designs 



appraise and 
synthesize 



I istens and 
observes 



learn 
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chan 



the original 
figure into an 
equa T-area 
f igure of a 
different shape. 



the least number 
of moves needed 
to transform the 
f irst design I nto 
the second. 



the kind of shift 
In viewpoint 
needed to look 
at geometric 
f igures I n. new way 



the mathematical 

vocabu lary: <» 

translation, 

dl lation, rotation 

reflection. . 
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Have students demonstrate understanding 

of these terms by producing block patterns. 



, (Invite the students to create original 
block patterns and record their designs 
on graph paper or dittoed grids.) 

MLUATIOM: 

, "I have here an exercise wl ^h pairs of 
figures for you to evaluate. 



If you think a pair of figures illustrates 
translation , write 1_. 

If you think It Illustrates d i lat ion , 
write Z. 

If you think It 1 1 kistrates rotation , 
write 3^. 

If you think it 1 1 I ustrates ref I ect ion , 
write 4^. 

Be prepared to defend your answers." 



mantpu lates 
blocks 



demonstrate 



arranges 
blocks 



I Istens 



create 



determine 



understand I ng 
of terms: 
translation, 
d I lat Ion, 
rotation, 
ref lection. 

a, variety of 
or tg I na I 
patterns. 



the Instructions 
to be fol lowed 
I n doi ng the 
eva I uation 
exercl se. 




Givtn tkz opponXunity to tjoke. poAt 

?a;U2AYi VzndaiQ dulgn blocfu, tha 

^tandUng conczpt6 involving 

(J) con^QAvcutiovi o^ o/iea and 
tAan6^onmaXion o^ -Ahape 

(2) corueAvatLon o^ 6hapt and 
tAaYitf^onmjution o{^ oAexi on. 
onU^entaZion. 
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DIDACTIC m?mi smoiif: ■ 

To i>'ol\)i a niiiUiKij, U {iut 
ummij to itieitttjt/ tk dmidi> oj tk 
jiiijUiMi {mh di tk M, tkmitmu, 
itupeci, mU% ad oppoiitmUij], mi tficn 
to idid tk mU pKoiiittLH Miiiu {ok 
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EWTRy COWCEPTS:' 

Detectives seem to use a systematic 
step-by-step process to solve mysteries. 



< 

3 

0 
UJ 
■4 
-J 

UJ 

2r- 



TEACHER TAS^S: 



MATERIALS; 



One or more Clue Games (Parker Brothers) 
Chalkboard, chalk, pencils, 
Writing Paper' 
Legal -size envelopes 
Book (jf short mystery stories 



EWASbwiG mmm: 

fk itixdint' h onda toi 



Ui 

1» 



2 

0 

o 
o 



IWTRODOCTIOl- 

Uuring a class meeting, ask: "How many 
"of you have read mystery stories or 
watched them on television or in the 
'■ movies?" 

liention can be made of Ellery Queen , ' 
I, Cannon, old Pe rry ilason reruns, 
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or other current television shows, and 
such recent films as H urder on the 
■' O rient Expr ess and Hu rdcr' by Oeath' . ) 

Say: "Let's nut get involved in rehashing 
. the plots of haif a dozen TV shows. What 
A would like to have yuu focus on are the, 
general s trategy and p rocesses used by 
tne investigator" to solve a crime, rather 
tiian the details of any individual story 
plot. 



remembers 



recognize 




general processes 
of investigation 
and detection used 
by solvers of 
mysteries 
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(As the discussion progresses, help the 
students keep to the purpose of extract- 
ing and generalizing about the deductive 
. processes used by solvers of mysteries.) 

SSOht VEVE LOPMENT: 

(Have the students seat themselves in a 
semicircle at a table facing the board.) 

Holding- up a Clue game box, ask: "How 
many of you are familiar with the game 
of Clue?" (Note show of hands.) 

"Good. These people will be able to help 
the rest of you learn this gariie during - 
our activity periods. Meanwhile, to refresh 
the memories of those who have played Clue 
/ and introduce it to the rest of you. Clue 
'.,is like a 'whodunit' mystery story. 

The 'drama'. takes place in Mr. Boddy's 
magnificent mansion. Mr. Boddy himself 
* is apparently the victim of foul play. 
Fortunately, discovering the solution to 
this crime is much less complex than 
solving a mystery in a story or solving 
a crime in real life. 

The object of the game is to answer these 
three questions: j 

1. Where was the crime committed? 

2. By whom? 

3. With what weapon? 



discusses 



clarify 



listens 
observes 



become 

familiar with 




listens 
observes 



determine 



understanding of 
deductive processei 



the game of Clue 



the elements and 
processes used in 
playing Clue. 
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The solution . I les concealed In the case 
,flle, which contains three cards answering 
these three questions. The solution Is to 
be deduced logically through the process 
of el Imlnat Ion." 

Indicating the equipment, say: "Here Is 
the game board with the floor plan of 
Mr. Boddy's mansion. The crime was 
committed J_n one of these nine rooms... 
(Indicate each In turn.) 

The crime was committed bn^ one of these 
six suspects. .. (Name each while holding 
up the card.) Here are colored tokens 
to represent each one. 

The crime was committed with one of these 
sjx weapons. .. (Name each while holding 
up the Implement.) 

At this point, have the students play 
the game. 



"Now, I'm going to ask a question to see 
how well you can apply your knowledge 
of mathematical operations. 

I f we are I Imited to nl ne possi ble 
locations, six possible suspects, and 
six possible weapons. . . then how many 
possible solutions are there to the 
crime?" 

(Notice how students attempt to solve 
this problem. Do they use blind rules 
of thumb? trial and error? logical 
reasoning? Help them to "map" suggested 
solutions on the board. for example, , 




PROF. PLUK 



plays Clue 



transfers 
I earn I ng 



acqu Ire 



solve 




experience In 
us Ing deduction ' 
In a game situatio 

an unfami I l2r 
problem related 
to the CI uo game. 



762. 
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list the nine locations, six suspects 
and six weapons in three columns and 
have the students speculate about how 
to determine' the number of possible 
combinations. ) 

If students are perplexed, say: "Okay. 
Maybe we need to simplify this a little 
in order to discover the principle weVe 
looking for. What if we only had two 
locations, two suspects, and two weapons? 
How many possible solutions would there 
be then?" 

After students have worked this out by 
trial and erro/, ask: "Can you state 
your method of solution in the form of 
a specific equation? 

Now... Can you state your method in an 
equation that will give us the solution 
to our larger problem with the Clue game?" 

(As this may be beyond the computational 
ability of some of the students, help 
them to work it out in steps.) 

"Now.. .Can you state this equation as a 
formula— a kind of universal equation 
that would pive us the number of possible 
solutions fur any number of locations, 
suspects, and weapons? How will you go 
about this? Will you need special 
symbols and a key? , 



simplifies 



extract 



(2x2x2= 8) 



(9"x 6x6 = 324) 



a general principl 
for solving pre- 
probability probl( 



( L X S X W = N) 
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Now let*s try some probability . If you 
just guessed wildly at a solution to a 
Clue game mystery, before you started to 
play, what would be the chances—the 
probability--of your being right?. 
Those aren't very good odds , are they? 
How could you improve your odds as the 
game progressed? 

During our activity period, six of you 
may play Clue.. You will use deductive 
reasoning and elimination logic to^solve 
the crime. Each activity period, another 
group of six may pTay Clue until everyone 
can use efficiently the processes 
necessary to reach a solution. 

"See if you can write a good mystery 
story that a clever re^ader could solve 
logically by using the clues that you 
provided. Write the solution to your 
crime, with supporting evidence, on a 
separate sheet of paper which you fold 
and place in an envelogej' . 

Have a friend critique and proof read 
your mystery. Then make a fair copy, 
writing^n only one si de of the paper , 
to po^t in our Mystery Corner where 
/everyone will have a chance to solve it. 



reasons 



solve 



plays Clue 



practice 



a probability 
problem 



basic eliminatlor 
logic deductive 
reasoning 



composes 



extend ^ 
comprehension 



critiques 



extend 
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an original 
mystery story 



skills in proof- 
reading, editing, 
and evaluation 
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EVALUATION: 



5. 



What Is the. best way to solve a logic 
ellminatfon problem? the worst way? 
Why? , 



I am going to read you a short mystery 
story but leave off the ending. See If 
you can guess the correct solution to 
the mystery. Be prepared to defend 
your answer. 




Hits . PeAcocjt 



Lettering from Fantastic Alphabets , 
Jean Larcher, Dover Pub., Inc., 1976, 



considers 



Judge 



the best, way to 
solve logic 
el imination p^ol 
problems. 




Cot.. Ko^Tft^i^ 



G-cven tkz oppoKtunity^ to bzaomz 
^omltLoA. voith thz gamz Cluz, 
ptay it, and poAtxcipcuCz in a 
voAlzty 0^ Kejiated ac/jboitiu, 
thz 6tiidznt mJLt bzzomz pA^o^iciaU 
in identifying thz zJLwzmvU in any 
fvind of poAptzxAJig pKobtw oK ^ 
my^teJiy and in tQJLzctJjng the mo6t 
pioducXivz 6tAjatZQiu fon. solving 
iX. 
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mmc EOUIPHEWT: SWOLIC 

I k 



DfeVcloped bi|: Coroie Draper 



EMTRI' COWCEPTS: ' 

--The ability to spsll 

"Ttje ability to react quickly 




mum imi 



mmcjmi 

The teacher displays the game and discusses 
the rules of the game., ■ 
(!) All letters are turned face down oh the 
surface. ' 

(2) The children take tui ns turning over 
individual letters until someone spots 
a word spelled out. ■ ' ' 

(3) If the word Is correct,, that child gets 
the total number of points listed on 
each letter square. 



mimisi 

Anagrams (separate small wooden squares with a 
letter printed on each I 



mm 



EWABLiws mmmi 

Jk lid^niti ' h ondvi to; 



listens 
absorbs, 



' comprehend 
understand 




LEARNING^: 



the rules of the 
game., . 





LESSON ViyELOmUT-: 

K The 'students begin playing the game and 
^continue to do so until someone achieves 
the "VidS I set by the group, stjch as 100 
polrfts. 



EVMUATTpNt . . . 

Tfie teacher will ask Itre^ students if they 
acpulred any new words while playing the 
game. 

Did It hel,p their spelling process? 

Did It increase their capabilities of 
spotting a word quickly?, 

Did they I ike' the game? 

How did they foe I when playTng the game? 




uncovers 
recognl zes 
analyzes 
responds 



synthesize 
construct 

Identify 

but Id 



/ / / / / T-r 



kU vocabuJbxAy skAJiJU, 

Ivu Q.yZ'-haml coonxUruvtion 
thAough thz oAe 0(J man^p:^ 

/ ^ / / / / / / 



the spel l-Inc 
of words. 

new words. 

vocabulary. 
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. MCTIC GAMES: SWIBOilC 



Devglgptd bi); Carole Draper 



o 

u. 
u. 

lU 
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EraCOWCEFTS: 

-The abiUty^to ascertain that certain 
obj.ects may contain "common properties. 



ini-l earning Center 
Pencil 
Paper ' 



TEACHER TASKS: 



Mm 



imim BEHAl/IORS: 



H 

h 

H 

z 

8 



The teacher will explain tojhe child that 
he will learn what,to..(lo bf reading the 
directions given in the mini-center. 

LEsso,v dmimmi 

i 

1, The student Is to answer questions found 
■ in the mini-center in relation to these 
shapes; (following page) 



fm tki book, IDEAS FOR LEARMIMG mm, 
■ bi/ UcM kom dd ]mi kitdii. 

Inc. Repufttd b(/ pmUm oj Feown ■ 
Ptofeew, Inc.. 



examines 



answer 



specific questions 
about the attributes 
of certain shapes in 
relation to certain 
numerals. 
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Numoer nunx 



2. The questions are: 

(1) What numbers are in the rectangle 

but not in the circle, square or triangle? 

(2) What numbers are in the triangle but 
not the rectangle? 

(3) What numbers are in the square but not 
in the circle? 

(4) What numbers ^re in the rectangle 
but not in the triangle and square? 

(5) What numbers are in the square but 
not in the rectangle? 

(6) ' What numbers are in the circle but 
not in the rectangle? ^ 

(7) What i$ the sum of the numbers in 
the square onl y? 

(8) What is the sum of the numbers in 
the rectangle on I y? 

(9) What is the sum of the numbers in' 
the c i rc I e only? 

(10) What is the sum of the numbers in 
the intersection of the circle and square? 
(Intersection: the area where the 
geometric figures overlap.) 

(11) What is the sum of the intersection 
of . the triangle and square? 

(liZ) What is the sum of the intersection 
of the square, rectangle and triangle? 

El/ALUATIOW.- 

■ ( 

The teacher and students will discuss the 
answers to the questions. The students wi I I 
design their own questions in relation to 
the shapes and numbers. 




GZvzn the. oppofUixruXy to do 
tlvii zx-dAc^Ud, the. &tud^t 
mJU bzcomz aimAz that many 

conce-pti,, etc., have, common 
atOvibute^ . ' 
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DIDACTIC GAMES: MWIK ■ ' 



De/eloped bt)-' Carcle (Jnptr M ^ ■ 6 Hf ' 15 - 30 ufiiM_ 
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-The ability to spell ' 

"To possess a basic vocabulary 



MIAIi! 

Mini-learning center 

Paper , 

Pencil 



TEACHER im-. 



5TW 



imim mmm: 

Ik itiididi U odVL to; 



lEARWIWGS: 



UJ 
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mmmim 

The teacher will explain that the child is to 
read the directions at the mini-center which . 
explain what he is, to do. 



I istens 



understand 



procedure. 



1. The child 'Is to list uS many words as 
he can forn from the letters in the 
magic square. Each of these letters 
must touch each other. ^ 



indicates 
lists 



discover 



words created by 
the interchange 
of specific letters., 
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magic oquare 



G 


1 


R 


L 


C 


R 


O 


W 


A 


V 


1 


D 


E 




G 


D 



Such words include: girl, crow, grid, arrow, 
mirror, grow., give, row, came, rave. 

EVALUATIO'lr 

The teacher '^ahd students will discuss the 
words the students discovered. The students 
will create their own magic square. 

' \ . • ■ • ■ 

••• 



\ 

\ 

A 



I 



8^ X 1 1 Fi le Folder 




Mini -Le^rhii^A 



Jh/ioagk tkz a ''magic 

Xfaecome moKc pKof^lcA^ZYvt / 
\Jlk ^onstvLYig iVon.cU and / 
\ Improving ki^ / 

\capabiJiAJtC(it^ . / 
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mmnmBi'SBrnK 



lEl/Ei K-i TIME Id-ldmutu 



mimmi 

/ "The abi I ity to know. th6 sefenGfr-ot, ,, 




lU 



H 
H 

2 

8 



mmm'' 

The teacher will, explain that the students 
are going to write an alphabet story, They 
are to write their story according to the 
sequence of the alphabet. Thus, the first 
word will begin with A, and the last word 
will begin jith Z. The child may include 
other words If necessary in order to have 
the story make sense. 



listens 
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understand 



directions.' 





in 
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nQrirs Hies 



iWXmtij)n u d tttkmiiitmd to pKomti 



Dmloptd hf Cm\t Draper 



mi TIME U-lOdmtu 




•4 
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WATEKIAIS: 

Paper and pencil 



Tfie itiiknti In ofivi ^o; 
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lU 
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N 
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The teacher will explain what aNiteraiion 
is: A form of expression whereby all the 
words," or the main words, in a sentence or 
short verse begin with the same letter. 
For example: "Fast Freddie Fiqhts Fires 
Furiously" or "Silly Sue Saved' Sausages Since 
Saturday.'' 



m 




LESSOA/ t?El/ElOPMEWr: 

V 

I. The student will write a creative story, 
using the alphabet in sequential order. 
He may write on any topic he wishes — 
real or imaginary. 



:i/ALUATIOW: 

The students wi 1 1 
5ach other. 



share their stories with 



ALPHABET STORY 
By Patti Drake 
(HIP Student) 



llms 
I lon^ 



^ 3^"^ 3 bear came to a dam where an 
sr^phant found a goldfish . He had indu Iqed 
I f to a jaybird he had ki I I ed . TJie 
lanqled the bird. "Now," said fhe fish. 
" Open Hhat pest ." Mr. Quai I wal ked up to the 
"est byXthe dar?). Mr. Quail said, "To mangle 
tflth somepne else's bird is to^ make a wrong 
jnderstancKj nq of yourself." The lion vowed 
lever to msNjgle with no bird other than his 
pf 



>wn. 



'♦Mora I 
tflth stuff th. 
!ebra. 



:X word 




is never mang I e 
yours , " said the 



wc I tes 
creates 
imag i nes 
develops 



compose 
produce 




G-tuew thz aZphaboX., tkz 

6toKy piitting hJjs wo^cU In 
6zquzntiaZ oKdoA aaao^cUng 
to thz aZpiiabzt. 



a written story. 




1 



X 
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ESSON VEVELOPfiE^n: 



The student wi Mr wr ite 5 sentences (or 
ds many as they want) or verses using 
an alliterative form. 



VALUATION: 

he students will, share their compositions 
ith each other. 




wr i tes 
records 
composes 
f ormu I ates 



arrange and 
crea te 



phrases , sentence: 
or short verse in 
a I I iterative form 
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De\^Jope<3i b^i: Carole wper ■ 



TIME lUmmta 



!3 

2 

UJ 

N 
h- 

0 
lU 
U. 
U. 
UJ 



The ability to use a dictionary. 




*• i 

UJ 

H 

2 ■ 

8 



Tlie teacher will explain that the child is 
to use the mini-center to find out what he 
is to do. The teacher will encoura'ge the 
child to read sn'd follow the directions .for 
himself. ' 
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The child will have a specific number 
of words from wh'ich to choose the 
correct response to questions concern- 
ing their definitions. The words are: 
i^niicate ■• adjudicate ' . 
syndicate lubricate 
allocate' eradicate 
educate authenticate' 
, , reciprocate • , • 



Mini -Learning Center 
Paper and penci I 
Oic-'ionary 



chooses 



decide 



correct fesponse 
to the question. 
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2. The questions tho child will answer are: 

^ (a.) How can Kate spread her knowledge? 

(b". ) How can Kate keep the wheels turning? 

(c . ) How can Kate point the wc-^y? 

(d.) How can Kate ^live a fair share? 

^ (e.) How can Kate act as judqe? 

(f.J How can Kate declare it's the real 
thinq? 

(q.) How can Kate repay in kind? < 

■ (h.) How can Kate weed out and eliminate? 

(i.) How can Kate pool together? 

The child may need to use the dictionary 
to find out the meaning of some or a I I of 
• the words. 

U ALU ATI 0:^: 

he teacher and students will discuss' the 
pswers to the questions. The teacher will 
sk the students to write or discuss orally 
ther sentences for these words. 



T/ie 6tud<int laitt be abZt to 
d^^^^A^yiticctci cuwng a gKoup 
0^ L<X)n.ds luivaig "ccutz'* 06 an 
endLLng. 



m 



,/iames 



of selected word, 



•te I I mean i ng 

<r X I a File Foi.b«R 



Mini- 

CtMTCf^ 




f ind s 



ga I n 

knowledge of 



ANSWERS: ^ 


a . 


educate 


b. 


1 ubr icate 


c . 


i nd icate 


d. 


a i loca'te 


e. 


adjud icate 


f . 


authent icate 


g- 


rec i procate 


h. 


erad icate 


i . 


synd icate 



the mean i nq 
part icu I ar 
word . 



of a^ 



Lettering fVom Fantastic 
Al phabets , Larcher, Jean, 
Dover Pub., Inc., 1976. 
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Adaptzd fftiom Gamu 
To tmpfioxjz Vouji 
cluJLd'6 Engtuh by 
Ab/iaham Hu/aactz 
and' AnXkuA GoddoAd 
SAjnon B Shxjust^, 
Inc. © 7969. 

{i^om S>ur\on and 
SliuMeA, Inc. 
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Thin 


kmo V 


/ wilh 


Shaoes \ 



tonttpi/ytnpeientp 

SOI mm • mm. ' 

We can pwjoAm -Cliinl^ 

CoNue^gdrti Pwdoctton,' ^-tveA^ent 
pJiJiiacitOK, and Evomoiii'f-cn 



Otve loped by. Susan Soger 



LEl/El J -'f 



2 

UJ 

H 

\ 

U. 
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IMTRrCOWCEPTS: . 

When dealing with figural content, we can 
notice I ikenesses/diffarences in shape, size, 
color, complexity, directional Ity, and other • 
attributes. 



MATERIALS.' 
Pattern blocks; . 

Duplicated' study pages and' test pages f com 'he 

SOI-MWbrkbook, p. 49; 
Tangram^puzzles; pencils and crayons; 
Dittos pf "skeleton" drawings; 
Box of/kitchen matches. 



< 
•J 



H 

h 

H 
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S 



TEACHER TASI(S; 



Say: "In this class we have done a lot of. 
work with- fitiural content. That means 
shapes, sizes, colors, lines and so on. 

Today we are going to think about shapes 
In several. different ways. Did you know 
that your brain can do five kinds of 
thinking?" ' 

(Write each phrase on the board and then 
read it aloud:) 
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ENA8LIWG BEMRS: 
Tlie ^Mnt: .. In o^eA io; 



istens 



review 



listens and 
observes 



grasp 



m 



LEARMIWGS: 



concepts. dealing 
with Figural 
content. 

the concept that 
there are five 
intellectual 
operations; 
cognition, memory, 
convergent pro- ) 
ductlon, divergent 
production and 
evaluation. 
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Thinking About Shapes 

Cognition — Recognizing shapes 

Memory — Remembering shapes 

CoNyergent Production— Produci ng known 

shapes r. 
, Divergent Production — Creating new shapes 
.Evaluation — Making choices about shapes 

SSOW VEVELOPHEhlTv 

Say: "For our first thinking activity- 
Cognition — we will use the Pattern 
Blocks." 



(Gather the children into a circle on 
the floor and give a generous portion of 
blocks to each one. Allow time for free 
exploration.) 

Holding up different shapes one by one, 
ask: "What's this?" 

To lead students to classify and analyze, 
ask. such questions as: 
"Which shapes have 3 sides? 4 sides? 
6 s ides? 

Which small shapes can be put together 

to make other, bigger shapes? 

Which big shapes can be taken apart to 

make other, smal ler shapes? 
You wilt: be able to use these blocks 

again during your free period, if 

you wish." 



Cognition \ 
Memory 
CoNyergent 

Production 
divergent 

Production 
Eva I uat Ion y , 



of FIgural 



Units 


csu 


CI asses 


CSC 


Re 1 atlons 


MSR 


Systems > 


NSS 


Transformations 


DST 


_lmpl ications 


IsT] 



I I stens 



mani pu lates 
biocks 



observes 
blocks 

examines 



identi f y 



determi ne 



identi f y 



d Iscover 




the process and 
material to be 
used for the 
f irst activity. 

their charac- 
teristics. 



i nd I vjdual 
shapes. 

ways to classify 
blocks, relation- 
shi ps ambng the ■ 
shapes; modular 
character i sties 
of the .blocks. 



17^ 
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Say: "For our second thinking activity — 
Memory — we will use these study pages. 
Later, we will use test cages to help 
you test your memory of these shapes." 

(Direct the children to take seats at 
tables. Distribute study pages dupli- 
cated from SOI -Memory Workbook, p. 49. 
Ask the students to study the. pairs., of 
figures and inform them that they wi I I 
be asked to draw the members of each 
pair. Allow the students to study the 
pages for. approx imatel y 60 seconds. 

%. 

Remove the study pages and present the 
test pages. Ask the student to draw 
the missing member of each pair. Provide 
pencils. -Ask the students to turn their 
papers face down as soon as they complete 
the task.) 

Say: "For our third thinking activity— 
CoNyergent production — we will use 
tang ram puzzles. A tang ram is a square 
that has been sectioned Into seven, 
pieces. Your task is to take these 
seven pieces and reproduce the system — 
•that is> to 'reform the>orIginal square.. 
As you have discovered during your 
previous work with tangrams, there Is 
only bne way to do this. With most 
CoNyergent 'production tasks, there is 
only one right answer." 

(Distribute manila envelopes containing 
tangram pieces. Place the model square 
on the chalkboard tray so that the 
children can see the figbre they are to 
reproduce. Allow time for work.) 



I I stens 



studies page 



Identify 



memor I ze 



reca I I s 



draw 



I I stens 



Identify 




organ I zes 



construct 



?4o 
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the process and 
material to be 
used for the 
second activity. 

related pairs 
of figures. 



the mi ssl ng 
members of 
related pairs 
of figures. 



the process and 
mater la I to be 
used for the 
third activity. 



a square from the 
seven tangram 
p \ eces. 
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"When you have formed the square, see If 
you can form these other shapes from 
the same seven pieces: the triangle, 
the parallelogram, the rectangle, and 
the trapezoid." (As you name each shape, 
place its model in the chalk tray. 
NOTE : These further tasks involv^e NFT — 
CoNyergent production of Figural 
Transformation.) 

To encourage insight and analytical 
thinking, sayii "Using two 6f-your 
ti?langle piecesy can you form a square? 
a bigger triangle? a para I lelogram? " 
Put your seven-piece square together 
again. Do you see the two several-part 
triangles that it is made of?.. 

Do you see how you could make a seven- 
piece triangle? para I lelogram? 



What transformations would you have to 
make? What further transformations 
would you hav€ to make to produce a 
rectangle? a trapezola? 

When you have finished these tasks, 
replace the tangram pieces in their 
envelope." 



I i stens 



identify 



organ izes 



construct 



organizes 



construct 



states 



describe 
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the additional 
figures to be 
formed with the 
tangram pieces. 



a. square, a, 
triangle, and a 
para I lelogram 
using two 
triangle piedes 
only. 



a square, a 
triangle, and a 
para I lelogram 
and then a 
recta ng le and a 
trapezoid i using 
a I I seven pieces. 

the processes 
used to con- 
struct each 
f igure. 
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Say: ."For our fourth thinking activity— 
□divergent production — we will use 
'skeleton' drawings, like this one.'* 
(Hold up a ^dittoed 'skeleton' drawing.) 
"In tbe last kind of thinki^ng we did— 
CoNyergent product ion— we looked for 
thei one right answer. In this kind of 
thlnki ng — divergent production — there 

no one right, answer. Many, many 
d^ lf ferent solutions are posr.ible." 

Hold up the drawing one way and ask: 
"What does. this line make you think of?" 
Rotate the drawing and ask: " Now what 
does it remind you of?" 
Rotate the drawl ng' twice more.' 
Each time ask: 

"Now what could it be part of?" 
(Allow time for many possible answers.) 
Say: "This is called a 'skeleton' 
drawing because it is just the bare 
bones of;a drgwing. You have to supply 
the flesh. You are to build a drawing 
around th i s I i ne. 

Everybody wi.ll have a different idea, 
and everybody's drawing will be different 
from every other drawing. Vhen you 
finish, this, or ig i na I ' I i ne should still 
be visible and should be a logical part 
of the drawing you have created. You 
maybegin*" (Allow time for students 
to develop drawings.) 

Say: "For our fifth thinking activity-r 
Evaluation — we will be doing some match 
tricks. You will try to decide the best 
solutions to the problems presented." 



I I stens 



Identify 




exami nes 



d I scover 




imag i nes 



create 




I i stens 



identify 
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the process and 
mater la I to be 
used for the 
fourth activity. 



many possible 
Ideas on which 
to bu t I d a 
picture. 




an or tg I na I 
..drawi ng bu I 1 1 
around a 
"skeleton" line. 



the process and 
mater la I to be 
used for the 
fifth act^lvlty. 



(Gather the ehlldren Into a circle on 
the floor. Lay out four squares com- 
posed of 13 matches I I ko the diagram 
right.) Say: Can you remove just one 
match and have three squares , I eft? There 
must be no match'es left over. They must 
all he(p to form squares. Can you figure 
out before removing any matches which one 
would be the right one to remove?" 

(Give each child a chance to visualize 
th;e best match to remove and then have 
him check It out be removing itl) 

When a student d I scoverS the solution, 
ask: "How did you decide that that 
would be the right match to nemove?" 

(Now lay out nine squares composed of 
24 matches like the diagram right:). 
Say; "Can you remove exactly eight 
matches and have two squares left? As 
before, there must be no matches left 
over. They must all help to form squares. 
Can you figure out before removing any 
matches which ones would be the right 
ones to remove?" 

(Give each child a chance to visualize 
the best matches to remove and then 
have him check it out by removing them.) 
If the students seem baffled, say: ^ 
"What If the two squares don't have to 
be the same size?" 



exami nes 



d I scover 




exper iments 



states 



exami nes 



test 



exp la I n 



d I scover 



rrn 
1 1 in 

QIiZi 



experiments 



test 



possible ways 
to solve the 
f 1 rst match 
probi em 



his choices of 
possible solutions 
to the problem. 

the reasons for 
his decision* 



possible ways to 
solve the second 
match problem. 



h I s choices of 
possi ble 
solutions to 
the problem. 
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(If the children are still unable to 
choose' the correct solution, tell them 
that they may think it over and try 
again another day.) 



VALUATION; 

3y: "You have done a good Job of thinking 
Dda y . 

hich activity did you like best? 
hat was hardest? 

Dw did you feel when you were trying to 
raw those figures from memory? 

B have been working with geometric figures 
3day. How about some I i v i nq geometry? 
an three of you, lying on the floor, form 

human triangle? 
an fo^ur of you form a square? a parallelo- 
ram? 

an six of you form a hexagon?" 





iaptzd i^/LOm SOI AbJXctiz6 Uo^kbook by 
i/iy MeefecA, Ed.D., and dznyiU Shadduck. 
ied i\xU:k poAmL^^ion by SOI In^^tctate. 



eva luates 



appra ise 



moves 



model 



his feel ings 
about and 
attitudes toward 
the five thinking 
activ i ties. 



"living" 

geometric figures 
through psycho- 
motor activities. 



Given thz opponXxmAjty to oAe and ob^eAve othoji^ u/^h 
thz {^Ivz A^nteZtzcXuaZ opzAoZLon^ on ^iguAol contznt^ 
thz 6tudznt u)XZt dmom^tAoZz thz abitity to Aecog^i 
cta^6i^.y, noticz ^zlationA be^een, zomptzXz pa;UzAf 
aAAJingzmznt6 oi, noticz changes that havz been mode 
and zxtAapoicutz information ^A^om iXzjm6 of figuAoZ 
contznt. 
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'*Studznt6 Yizad to Lojo/in f^oA moKZ than thz txuic Ton.. 
ciuZdAZYi voho maij jSititZ fae In thz Ixbon. f^oncz <n thz yzaA 2030, 
notltLng couZd fae inom iO^ZdJLy ^jtipnacticat than an zduccvtion dz- 
6ignzd to pizpan,z thm ion. 6pz(u.ilc vocxvtion^ on pn^o^z^^Zom^ . , 
on to ia(iAMJjaX.z thoJji adjtutmznt to thz mnJid a^ aJ: aj^. To bz 
'^PnxicXyiatl** an zducjcUtLon 6houZd pKzpoAz thm ion mnk that doz6 
not yzt zxJj>t and tu^o^e natuA^e cannot zvzn fae ijnaglnzd. 

Thi& can only fae donz by tzaclu^g thm hotA) to tzxiKn, by Q^jolng 
thzm thz fUnd oi Intellzctuxti dUcA.ptinz that wltl znablz thm 
to apply man* 6 accm\ulaXzd uUAdom to nzw pnoblm6 thzy aA^Uz-- 
thz lUnd oi vaUdom Ziiat mil znablz thm to nzcogn^zz nzM) pnoblm6 
OA thzy a/Li6z.** «- - 

Cha>iZz6 E. S^JibzAman 
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■SOriESSONS/SyMBOLIC 

[He con piKlonjii aid {bii thM^ 
Co^wgenf Mudki JtyeAgeot 



DtVeioMcl Pij: Su^ttn Sayr ''^^ 
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EWTRI' CONCEITS: 

■ s 

"Ability to deal In a rudimentary '.way 
with numerals and letters ^ 



mmkisi 

Copies of.dittoed HIP Pyzzle-Scrambled Animals; 
.Dittoed exercise based on SOI-C Workbook, p.82; 
Xeroxed exercise from SOI -N Workbook, p. 107; 
Pencils, crayons, .chalkboard, chalk; 
All 5 SOI Workbool^s for teacher information 



TEACHER im'> 



mm 



ENABLING BEffAl/I0R5; 



mmsi 



N 
N 

1 



mmmm 

/Say, "Since you have been at'school, you have 
learned a fot about Symbolic content such as 
numerals and letters... Symbols are signs that 
stand for something else. For example, this 
(writing a numeral 4 on the board) can stand 
for these (drawing 4 apples ). And this 
(writing an s on the board) can stand for 
the sound - 'ssss'." 

"Today we are going to thinl< about symbols 
In several different ways. Do you remember 
the 5 kinds of thinking that your brain can 
do?" (Write each phrase on the boa|-d and 
then read it aloud.) 
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in 



I A I 



listens 



learn or 
review 



the meaning of the, 
term, sym'bolic 
content. ' 




. Thinking About Symbols 

1) tognltlon - Recognizing Symbols 

2) Memory -'Remembering Symbals 

5) CdNvergent Production - Producing 

correctly the regulred symbols 
») Divergent Production - Generating 

new Ideas from symbols 4 / v 
5) Evaluation - Making dec I sionsj about ^ 

symbo Is' ' 

ESSOU VEVELOPMBNT: ' 

. "For our first thinking activity - 

Cognition - we will use .these special HIP 
Puzzles and worksheets." Distribute HIP 
Puzzles^ worksheets^ pencils and crayons. 

"This HIP Puzzle is called Scrambled 
Animals. Can you tell what animal names 
these letters will ^spel I when they are 
♦unscrambled' and written in the correct 
order?" (Allow time for comments.) *'You 
may take this puzzle home and share it with 
your f ami I y. 

Now look at the worksheet with picture of 
^ balloons. Each balloon has a word written 
on it containing an initial consonant 
blend lik^ * bjj"' • Underline all the con- 
sonant blends that are the same . Then 
color al I the bal loons with the same 
b'lend the same calor. Then find a 
different initial consonant • blend and 
' 'underline it in eacti word where it appears. 
Choose a different color for this group 
of word balloons. Do this for each 
different group of initial consonant b I 6nd 
word balloons. When all uro colorfed, 
draw a string from.each balloon to the 
bow." 



Cognition 

Memory 

CoNyergent 

Praductlon 
PIvergent 

Production 
Eva I uat Ion 



of Symbol Ic 



^Units- 


CSU, 


Classes 


CSC 


Rf ■ at ions 


MSR 


S J hems 


NSS 


Transformat ions 


DST 


• _lmp 1 Ications 





I istens 



observes 



Ident i f y 



determine 



ana I yzes 



classify 




(SOI - See 
p. 82) 



the process and 
material to be 
used fbr the first 
activity. 

what^ an in a I names 
wl I I. be .cc^rrectly 
spel I ed when the 
letters are placed 
In 1he proper 
order. 



words I nto 
categories 
according to , 
the initial 
consonant b'lend 
which they contain 
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(While the students are completing the 
•cognition task, write the following 
pairs of numbers on the board for the 
Memory task.) 



3. 



(1) 



(2) 



6 


- 10 


4 


- 8 



12 - 13 
I - 2 




listens, and 
observes 



Identify 



"For our second thinking acllvltj^— 
Memory— we will look at the numbers 
Tn the boxes. 

Look at each two pairs of numbers. What 
relation Is Involved? (Allow the 
students to examine and discuss. In 
turn, the two pairs of numbers in each " 
box J Notice and remember the relation 
Involved in each two pairs of numbers: 
You win be required to describe these 
relations from memory." (Allow the 
students to study the board for approx- 
imately 60 seconds. Erase.) 

"Now... Mike, can you describe the - 
relation involved in the two pairs of 
numbers in box (1)?" (Continue 
calling on different, students to 
describe the relation involved in each 
two pairs of numbers.) 

"For our third thinking activity - 
coNvergent pVoductioh - we will use 
these worksheets with triangular 
patterns of ordered numbers and letters. 
(Distribute worksheets. As the students 
are looking them over, write the 
following example from the SOI-N 
Workbook, p. 106, on the board.) 





studies 



memori ze 



recalls 



descri be 



listens and 
observes 



identify 
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the process and 
material to be 
used for the 
second activity. 



the relation 
Involved in each 
two pairs of 
numbers* 



the relation 
involved in a 
set containing 
two pairs of 
numbers , 



the ,process and 
? material to. be 
used for the 
third activity. 
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IlllJIftlll^ fflVII W^MN>#Wff« 



. 1 


(A) 






(B) 




. 2 3 


(C) 






(D) 


10 


4 5 6 


(E) 


11 



(Explain how the pattern was completed 
to obtain the afnswer. Allow time for 
discussion.) 

"Figure out the ordered pattern of 
numbers or letters in each triangle on 
your worksheet. Then choose the correct 
missing number or letter from the five 
alternatives given, and circle it. You 
may begin." 

"For our fourth thinking activity - 
Divergent production - we will play a 
game called "Guess My Rule." 



(Ask a student to name two numbers. 

• Respond with one number - the addition 
or subtraction of the two figures given 
by the student, for instance. Continue 

Nin this manner until a student thinks 
"thdit he has discovered a rule for 
naming the number. Then test his 
discovery by asking him to respond to 
two numbers that ^ou give. If he does 
so correctly., have him verbalize the 
rule;^ 

See the SOI-D Workbook, p. 77, #1.) 



examines 



isolate 



listens 



plays a game 



identify 



discover 
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the items needed 
in order, to com- 
plete ordered 
patterns of number 
and letters. 



the process and 
material to be 
used for the 
fourth activity. 

the rule by which 
three numbers are 
related. 
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("For our fifth thinking activity - 
Evaluation - we will look at given 
Tetter sets and then at three 
alternatives. You will try to judge 
which of the three-letter combinations 
is most like the given standard/' 

(Write the following from the SOI-E 
Workbook, p. 97, on the board.) 



A. oes 



C. cde 



1. 
2, 
3. 



01 1 

orr 
ocr 



B. / 1 



ee 



1. cbc 

2. hij 

3. dek 



D« dod 



1. ret 

2. boo 

3. cor 

1 . bug 

2. dec 

3. gog 



"Look at set A. The staeidard given is 
oes . Which three-letter alternative is 
most like the standard given? Why?" 

(Continue in this manner with the rest 
of the items. Each time, allow 
discussion and ask a student to 
verbalize the reason or rule.) 

ALUATJON: 

You have row done five thinking 
activities with symbols. Which one 
did you like the best? Which was 
hardest? Why? 

You harve been working with symbols 
today. Can you build 'living* numerals 
or letters by lying on the floor? Who 
can be a ]? Can two of you form a 2? 
a 3^? Ca;i three of you form a capitaT 
A? B? etc/' 



listens and 
observes 



identi fy 



considers 



j udge 



considers 



conclude 



evaluates 



moves 



appraise 



model 



the process ard ' 
material to be 
used for the fifth 
activity. 



which of three 
alternative letter 
combinations Is 
most like the givei 
standard. 



why the alternative 
chosen is most like 
the standard given 



his feelings about 
and attitudes towar 
the five thinking 
activities* 

"living" numerals 
and letters through 
psychomotor 
activities. 



G-cven thz opponXunLty to f'^e amf ob6^vz othvu lulng thz ({-eve jitit^JlXzcXaaZ 
opeAcutLon6 on 6ymbotlc contznt, tkz 6tudznt mJUi dmorut/uvte thz abUAXy to 
nzcoQYiizz, cZa66^iy, noticiz Hj^JLatioYi6 b^twz^n, compZeXz pat^iiiJimd aAAangmmt6 
0^, noticz change that havz faWn madz in, and zxJjiapolcutz Ajr^f^owtouUon i^om, ^ 
aXqjm 0^ 6ymbotic contznt. ^ 
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FORMAT! ON OF LETTER5 




Vonmoubioti l2Ztvu] 

daptejd f^.fiom KcJu^on in LQ/uining by 

mma M. Langkout ayi3^h\aAA.t L. h\cPheA^on. 

dzal Bihoot Supply Co., Oak Loam, III., 

974. 



[Tkinklng With Sijmbot6 UruX] 
Adapted f^Kom SOI AbXLvUu Workbook 
by Ua/iy Meefe^A, Ed.P*, and Venna^ 
Shadduck. U^exL mth p2Aml66lon 'by 
SOT In&tUiUz. 
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SOI 1ESS0W5: 5B1AMTIC 
Injo/uniitLOrt m k oiimi inJto a 



Developeci. bt^: Carole Drape 



mi 



TIME 3(1. lain. 



CO 

a 

2 

:> 

H 
I- 

a 
lu 
u. 
u. 
lu 

-J : 



The student is aware that stories have a 
logial sequence - beginning, middle, end. 



Several pictures from a familiar story 



TEACHER TASKS! 



STUPEWT 



Jk iMint'' In oida -to; 



LEARNINGS: 



UJ 

N 
h 
H 

2 

8 



IMCTIOW: ■ 

The teacher wi 1 1 read a story to the students 
several times, displaying the pictures as 
she reads. This enables the child to become 
familiar with the story sequence. 

LEssOiV jjmimm' 

I. The teacher arranges pictures of the 
story in a scramble fashion along the 
chalk tray. 



listens and 
absorbs 



comprehend' 
"and 

recognize 



the sequence of 
events in the 
story. 



observes 



recall 



sequence of 
the story. 
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::ture Perfect 

' The teacher has a child rearrange the 
pictures to show the logical sequence. 

The teacher may continue doing this 
activity with other sto'-ies and 
pictures. 

VALUATION; 

ne teacher will aSK the stHents such 
jestions as: 

"What occurred at the beginning of the 
. story? 

"What happenejd in th^ middle? 

"What events occurred at the end? 

"Can you tell '-.e what the sequence of the 

story is? - 
"Can you make up your own story ana 

illustrate it so we can unscramble your 
pictures? 



source: . . „ no 

. SOI Materials/'Cognition' , p. IV/! 



kdaptzd inom <;nT kbXLcUzM Workbook by 
U6zd voWi poAifiU^Zon by SOI In^tutixtt. 



rearranges 



derponstr 3te 



the ! on leal 
sequence of the 
story.. 



^Glvzn 6ZveAxil plctuK<i6 i^om 

voUZ be ablz to 6uCL<i(^6{iMy 
d^on6tnjcUz tkcloglcal 
sequence o{i a. 6toKy. 
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BASIC OmmK FIGURES 

■ MUrtiutg and mpm^ thuA 
lUiJ) mi a^ttJi, 



mi I- 1 



mi iiiou/i + 



a 

2 

:> 

H 
h 

u 

Ui 

u. 
u. 

u 



E^Rl' COWCEPrS: . .. 

Experience gained from lightly-directed 
play with design blocks, tangrams, and a 
variety of other geometric forms, and 
• ■ from lightly-directed activities with 
rulers and protractors. 



MATERIALS: A variety of- triangles and regular 
quadrilaterials, plus one example of each of 
^the regular' polygons with five through ten 
angles; 

Rulers^and protractors; 
Chalkboard and chalk 



3 

•h 
O 
UJ 

u 



TEACHER TASO: 



SIM 



ENABLING BEHAWr 
Tlie kkkd'. In adiK tai 



IMCTIOW: ~ 

Say: "You have had the experience of 
handling many different plana and solid 

4 geometric figures. • 

What 'does glane mean? ^ 

How many dimensions does a plane figure 

have? 
What are they? 
' What does solid mean? 
, How many dirensions does a solid figure 

have? 
• , What are they? 



IEARNIW6S; 



H 

K 

H 

8 
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listens/ 
responds 



review 



(flat; 

two; ■ 
height, width) 
(bulky; 

three; 

height, width, 
thickness] 



concepts about 
plane and solid 
geometric figures. 




Polygons 



Today we will be working with plane 
figures, which are cal.led polygons . 
The word polygons comes from the old 
Greek language. Poly- means many and 
- gons meao^angleFT^ 
(Write wdtJjHements arid their meanings 
on tHfe boa^O 

ESSOti VEVELOrUEm': 

. "Here are some examples of polygons. 
What do you notice about them? 



How would you define the word polygons? 
Does your definition fit al 1 these 
figures? 

Figures with three angles are called 



Tn- means 



Figures with four sides are called 
quadrilaterals . 

So quadr- must mean 

and laterals must mean 



Figures with more than four angles are 
named according to how many angles 
they have. 

This figure has angles. 

It is called a pentag on. 

So penta- must mean . " 



(Continue in the same way with a 
hexag on, heptag on, octag on, nonag on, 
and ^^ca oon . each time listing the new 
word element and its meaning on the 
board. ) 



1 is tens 



acquire 



responds Y demonstrate 

(Answers wJil 1, vary. ) 



(A polygon is a pi ane 
figure wi th three or 
more angles .! ^ 



(triangles; 
three. ) 



(four; 
sides) 



(five; 
five) 
(etc.) 



;2f;o 



1^5 



new vocabulary 



knowledge of 
concepts and 
vocabulary 
relating to 
polygons. 




« 

"What might you see around you that is 
shaped like a^ tri angle? 

Like a rectangle? 



What famous building in Washington, D.C. 
is based on the figure that has five 
angles? 

What could you eat or walk on that might 
\)e shaped like a hexagon? 

What do you see every day that is 
shaped like an octagon? " 

Divide the class into two groups and 
say: "I will give all the triangles 
to .one group and all the quadrilaterals 
to the other group. I will display the 
rest of the polygons in the chalk tray." 
(Distribute the figures.) 

^^What characteristics do these figures 
have that you can notice? 



See if you can classify your figures into 
several groups according to some 
characteristics they have in common. 
For example, do the comers, of any figures 
fit exactly into the 'angle where floor anc 
wall meet or where two walls meet? 
This is called a right angle ." 

(Allow time for the students to handle 
and discuss the figures and devise their 
own systems of classification.) 



responds demonstrate 
(Oertain traffic warning 
signs, etc. ) 

(Speed limit ^igns, . 
mileage signs, etc.) 

(the Pentagon) 



(certain snack crackers 
or floor tiles) 



(stop signs) 



listens 



Identify 



examines^ 



investigates 



isolate 



detect 



analyzes 
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establish 



the ability to 
relate mathematical 
concepts to 1 Ife 
experience* 




the processes and 
materials to be used 
in the lesson. 



specific character- 
istics of plane 
figures. 

figures which have^. 
one or more right 
angles. 



suitable categories 
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^' Triangle peopl^, what categories have 
you established?*' (List on chalkboard. ) 



" QJadri 1 ateral people I what categories 
have you established?" (List pn 
chalkboard.) 

All right.- Now,"" I am going to trade off 
the figures so that each group gets a 
chance. to work with both kinds. 

Alsq, Om now going to give you spipe 
additional tools to work with— rulers 
and protractors. 

Examine the figures again and^ see if you 

need to revise .your categories." 

(Al low time for .this activity as before.') 



"Triangle' people, on what basis did you 
devise or revise your categories? 



What categories did you finally agree 
on?" - 
(Record elicited category descriptions 
in organized; parallel form. As you 
re^^i, each one aloud, provide the 
correct name for the category.) 



responds 



responds 



listens 



descri be 



descri be 



determine 



examines 



isolate.. 



responds describe 
(comparison, of sides) 
(comparison of angles) 

^(all three sides equal; 
* two sides equal ; 
no sides equal ) 



(one 
one 



one 



angle a right angle ; 
angle greater than 
right anglfi ; 
angle much less than 
right angle) 



a system for 

classifying 

tri angles* 

a system for 

classifying 

quadrilaterals. 

procedures to b? 
used for further 
checking character- 
istics of plane 
figures^. 



additional charac- 
teristics of plane 
figures in order to 
revise system of 
classifi cation. 

a revised system 
of classification . 



(equilateral triangle 
isoceles tr^' angle; 
scalene triangle) 

(right triangle; 
obtuse angle; 
acute angle). 
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**()uadri lateral people, on what basi s did 
you^^evise or revise your categories? 



What categories did you finally agree 
on?" (Record category descriptions 
and prdyide correct names as before.) 




* After we evaluate our lesson on polygons, 
you may create symmetrica': designs using 
these shapes. You may use pattern blocks, 
design blocks, or graph paper, rulers, 
and colored pencils. Do you think you 
could build three-dimensional as well 
as two-dimensional \symmetrical designs?" 



responds 



describe 



(comparison of sides) 
(comparison of angles) 

(two equal parallel short 
sides and two aqua I 
para I I el long sides; 

four equa I sides; 

one short side parallel 
to (Tie long side and 
two equal sides parallel 
to each other) 

(four right angi es; 

two obtuse angles 
diaqonally opposite and 
two acute ang I es 
diagonally opposite; : 

two obtuse angles side 
by side and two acute 
anqjes side by side) 



listens 



determine 



a revised system 
of classification. 



(rectangle or 
parallelogram; 



square or rhombus; 
trapezoid) 

(square or rectangle; 

rhombus or 
parallelogram; 

trapezoid) 



the procedures and 
materials to be used 
for the creative 
activity following 
the formal lesson , 
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VALUATION: - 

. What did you learn about polygons today? 
- What did you learn about the process of 

classification?' Do 'you think it is 

important to be. able to describe in words 
• relationships that you can see? Why? 

What might help you to do this even 

better?'^ 



considers 



judge 



GZvzn thz opponXuyicty to bzcomz ^amAJLioA 
uUXh potygoru, KoZatz thzm to 4/iape4 
4een thz znvi/iovmznt, compa/iz and 
anaZyzz thzm/ cAeoie du^QYU vo^Xh thm, 
OJid zvaZuatz tzoAnlng^ about thzm, thz 
6tadzyit lAj^iti dzv^z a logical ^y^tzm 
^OK cZcu>6^{^yAjiQ polygons ba^zd on couyit- 
4Jig and companUng and anglu . 



the effectiveness 
of the lesson^ 



/ 
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"Ability to recognize i eft-to-right 
directional orientation in figural 
items 



TEACHER 



SHAPE mmm - mm 

[iilieft an mA^m^ j-tgii^ei (m 
Ubiml ye^i/ , one fia^j o j 



LEl'Ct 1^ • 2 TIME 2 3(I-ma. 



\mmmm . 

Say: "Today we are going to learn about 
something interesting ca I led symmetry . 
Syiiinietry is much easier to show than to 
.tell about. So we will be doing some fun 
activities that will make it clear to you 
what symmetry is. 

1. (Draw a large rectangie on the chalkboard. 
D'fSw a vertical axis down the center. 
Tell the students what you are doing.) 



Chalkboard and chalk; Yard sticks 4 Ip'^el cards; 
Ej^arcises with' 4 ha If -designs to be completed; 
Snakes and Swans puzzles, o: equivalent; 
Two sets of square silhoiiette cards - 

Snakes and swans (backs and fronts have 

Opposite orientations) 
Jhitg mJmao. paper and sc i.?,?ors 



mm 



listens 



become 
aware that 



observes 
and listens 



' become 
oriented to 



there Is soraethjng 
unfamiliar but 
interesting 
cal led ^jm^vjj 



the first activity- 
building 3 base of 
knowledge and 



comprehension . 



2C 



'JO 



Then say: "Pretend the rectangle Is a 
piece of naper. Pretend that you folded 
the paper jlong its axis and cut a design 
I Ike this" 

(Starting at the axis, draw a shape in 
one half of the rectangle, similar to 
the one in the illustration.) 



Ask: "When I unfold the paper, what 

will happen? 

What wi I I it look I ike? 

Who would I ike to draw the other half 

of the design?" 

(Have a student draw the missing half 
of the design in the empty hp I f of the 
rectangle. ) 




uses his/her 
imagi nat ion 



V isua I ize 




pred icts 
a result 



demonstrate 



draws the 
m I ss i ng ha I f 
of a 

symmetr ica I 
design 



demonstrate 



the resul t caused 
by the action of 
f ol d i ng and cutti r 
paper . 
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comprehension of 
one kind of 
cause/effect 
relat ionshi p . 



the psychomotor 
abi I i ty to pro- 
duce the accurate 
ref lection of an 
out I i ned shape . 
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Verbally summarize the concept": 
*'Now we have a symmetr lea I desiqn. One 
ha I f ref lects the other ha I f . One ha I f 
Is the m I rror Image of the other half. 
It Is identical .except that it points 
in the opposite direction. This design 
has bjl^ tera I — or two-sided -- symmetry 
on a ve rt lea I — or up-antJ-down — ax is . 

Here aro some more half designs, so that 
everyone can try drawinq "the missing 
halves. You will be completing designs 
with b i I atera I symmetry on a vert ica I axi s 



(Distribute duplicated sheets with four 
half designs in rectangles for students 
to comp I ete. ) 

After most of the students have had a 
chance to complete the designs, say: 
'*Many things in nature have bl lateral 
symmetry , i net ud i ng people." 



(Facing 1he group, stand 
slightly apart, arms out 
and-cut paper dolt.) 



stiffly, feet 
, li ke a fol d- 



Say: "Imagine that there is a line 
right down the center of m*e — a vertical 
axis. What^tJo you notice?" 
(Discuss.) 



"People are bilateral in desi 
some other living creatures, 
name some?" 
(Di scuss. ) 



gn. 

Can 



So are 
you 



I i stens and 
observes 



asslmi late 
and 

I ntegra te 



comp t u I u'j 
unf i ni shed 
symmetrica I 
des i gns 



re i nf orce 



I i stens and 
observes 




extend 
h i s/her 



names 

creatures 

with 

b i I atera I 
symmetry 



demonstrate 
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the concepts : 
symmetrica I 
ref I ect Ion 
mirror Image 
vertical axis 
*b i I atera I 
symmetry. 



psychomotor 
ski I Is and 
concepts 
i nvo I V i ng 
symmetry. 



understanding of 
bi lateral syrnnietrv 



the abi I i ty io 
recoqni?.e examples 
of b i lo rera ' 
symmetry i n the 
env i ronn<ent . 
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"People can also engage in bilateral 
act I vi ti es. Watch what I do now." 



(Again, make a large rectangle on the 
board, with a vertical axis. Taking j 
piece of chalk in both hands, simul- 
taneous I y draw both ha I ves of a 
symmetr ica I des i gn . 

Say that everyone who wishes t^.- try this 
may do so during the free activity period 
that f ol lows. ) 

On another occasion, Sc3y: "Let's see how 
well you understand symmetry. Let's see 
if you can transfer what you know, and 
recognize symmetry in new and different 
si tuat ions. *' 

(Display the Snakes and Swans* puzzles, 
i available, or two identical abstract 
sn. ves and two iden^^ical abstract swans 
drown on large squares of cardboard or 
cut out of wood . ) 

Sav; I will '^.old up the two swans 
sl^e■ by side several tfmes. Each time 
I will do something to one or both 
.swa'^s. I will rotate it — turn it 
cjrcund — or rer I ecr it — flip it over." 
(Demonstra i"e. ) 

"Each time I make one of these trans- 
formations., tell me whether the two 
swans make a svrnietrical ^rraD-jement 
on both side?; of >ji innoinory line 
L^iwoen them. An? .-v yes or ; o." 



^Sae last page, 



Z03 



listens, 
responds , 
and observes 



observes 
and 

participates 



develop an 

awareness 

that 



see and 
demonstrate 



the term b i latere 
can refer to 
f unct ion as we I I 
as to structure. 



a psychomotor 
activity involvin 
b i latera I i ty. 



reca I I s 
knowl edge of 
synrvnetry 



develop 
background 
e^e^sSry 




the second 
act i V i ty-- 
app I icat ion « 



i stens 
and 

observes 



observes 
and 

responds 



learn tf 
meaning of 



demonstrate 
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the concepts: 
rotation 
ref I ect Ion. 



th- i I i ty to ^ 
d i ^5 r i 'igu i sh 
symmetrical and 
asymmetr ica I side- 
by-side arrange- 
ments of identical 
f i gures. 
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Change the orientation of the swans to 
one another sevfj-^'il times, each time 
asking, "Is a symmetrical 

arrangement? 

(Do the s rne \ the snakes, changing 
their orlo ' 'n to each other on 
opposite 5 of an Imaginary vertical 
axis. ContI nue unt I I the students can 
identify symmetrical and asymmetrical 
arrangements with assurance.) 

Elicit a g oral izat Ion by saying: "How 
can we tel t when "an arrangement Is 
symmetr ica I ?" 

(See the Concept/Competency at 
the beginning of this lesson.) 



Say: "Now you will have a chance to 
arrange many pairs of identical cards 
side by side with different relatlon- 
-ships to each other. Then you will 
c lassif y each arranged pair as 
Symmetrical or Not^Symmetr ica I . 

We wilt work in two groups. I will place 
two class label cards on the floor for 
each group, and separate them by a 
yardstick. 

Wpjking with, your group, you will 
arrange and correctly classify all the 
possible d i f f erent side-by-side arrange- 
ments of two identical cards. How many 
such possibilities do you think inere 
wil I be?" 




observes 
and 

responds 



demonstrate 



verba I I zes 
concepts 



develop 




I Istens 



determi ne 




arranges 
si I houette 
cards 



d i scover 
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the abl I Ity to 
genera I I ze 
the concepi of 
symmetry. 



I an operational 
V fdef initlon of 



procedures to be 
used during the 
third activity- 
convergent 
product Ion and 
ana lysts . 



a I I the possible 
s ide-by-side 
symmetrical and 
a symmetr ica I 
arrangements of 
pairs of i dent lea 
cards . 
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. (Provide scissors and white paper. Have 
the students fold vertical axes, then 
cut ri design with bilvjloral symmetry. 
Show them how to make various cuts. 
Tell them to try many kinds of cu^s 
and make the designs as complex and 
beaut i f u I as poss i b I e. 

Display the comp I eted des igns backed 
on color- J construction paper. Provide 
a sentence-strip label that reads: 
Fold-and-Cut Designs with Bi lateral 
(Line) Symmetry on a Vertica l Ax i s . ) 

VALUATION: 
Discuss: 

What do you know about symmetry that- 
you didn't know before? 
Why ycu" think that it miqht be 
important to know about symmetry? 
Which activity did you like best? 
Why? 



folds and 
cuts 



engage In 



cons Iders 
the lesson 
on symmetry 



take^ 
in 



part 



the fourti 
activity— 
synthesis 



the fifth 
act I V ity— 
eva I uat Ion 



'urchase: ^'Snakes aric 
fitzerlcjnd for Crp=ii 
isigned by Fredun - ^r' 





6yrme.tAyf thz 6tudznt voWi dmoMtAotz 

onz hoJLf^ 0(( thz Ay^tzm is MzntixiaJL oK 
tAjtUZjoji to thz otheA haZf^, except that 
<x xe.^tzcU OK minjiofu it. 
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COIOR PERCEPTIOM 

Tlic \mhi}^" tolom> oj tlie 4a-coM 
M)liee£ m ^ed, oMitge, (/eWow, g/ieen> 

(We /ted, j/e^ow and Wue. Tlie 
iecottdo/i!/ co^o^ md (wm ifiein ^we 
oblige, gteen ttd yw^ei. 

LEl/El -2 n^(E Oneltoiap^ 



EVTRi' COWCEPTS: 

Different colors are produced when we 
m various combinations of red, yellow 
und blue paint. 



IiWUCTION: ' 

Say: "Class, I .iould like you to close 
your eyes and think about color. Try 
to recall soii« of your experiences with 
color." 



(Allow time for recollectiw. 



"I^ow, open your eyes. What facts can 
you tell me about color?" 



(Conduct concept diagnosis : Accept 
without comment all contributions, 
correct or erroneous, and list them 
on the joard. This indicates the 
students '..irrent level of knowledge 
about color.) 



IIATERIALSi Chalk, chalkboards 

Set of eight crayons for student 
Prism, ligh't source 
Newspaper 
Drawing paper 
Boxes of watercolors 
jars 



'mm 



fk litiikd'. lit oida to; 



meditates 



remember 



recalls 



state 



2i)6 



LEARNINGS: 



many prev,ous 
experiendfis 
color. • 



as many facts as 
possible relating 
to color. 



2 
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"Today we are going to do 'some activities 
with color that may add to your know- 
ledge about it . " 

(Distribute boxes of crayons with 
eight colors. ) 

LESSOU OEl/ELOPMEWT: 

1. "When you ,)aint, what three basic colors 
do you Qse that are not produced by 
mixing two other colors? 



Remove these three colors from your 
crayon box. Place them on the table 
with their points touching so that they 
are like the spokes of a wheel. Leave 
an equal amount of space between them, 
like three equal pieces of pie." 
(Allow students an opportunity to 
arrange crayoris correttly.) 

"These are called pri ma ry colors . Prim- 
comes from the old Latin language. It 
means first." (Write the element and 
its definition on the board.) 

"These colors are called primary colors 
because they are the first, most basic 
colors from which all other colors can 
be mixed. 

You can produce other colors by mixing 
tivo primary colors. ^ 
Can you produce a primary color by 
mixing twp other colors? . 



listens 



determine 



recal Is 



demonstrate 



places 
crayons 




1 istens 



retain \^ 



learn 
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the procedures and 
materials to be used 
during the lesson. 



Knowledge acquired h 
previous paint-mi xir 
experience with a 
limited palette of 
primary colors only. 

ability to translate 
verbal instructions 
into tangible form. 



information about 
English word element 
that come from Latin 



the definition of 
primary colors- 



EKLC 



"Colors are used in many special ways. 
For example, some colors are used as 
signals. Can you think of some examples 
In which colors are used this way? 
What about red?' (etc.) 




'•What color would. you get If you mixed 
red and yellow paint? Take that color 
and place It between the red and yellow 
crayons in your color wheel. 

What color would you get If you mixed 
yellow and blue? Place that color 
between yellow and blue. 

What color would you get If you mixed 
blue and red? Place that color between 
blue ..and red. 
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reports 



relate 



(red-stop light, sign 
fire truck 
no parking zone 

yellow-caution light,/ sign 
school bus ' 
waiting zone 

green-go light 
mileage sign 

blue-signs Indicating 
traveler faclll ties 
along highways 

orange-signs indicating 
road construction 



color concepts with 
general life 
experiences. 



etc.) 
cons iders 



determ i ne 




how primary and 
secondary colors are 
related to each othe 
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lie colors we produce by mixing two 
rimary colors are called s econdary 
olors, 
«♦ 

ou n6w have a six-color 'wheel'. Leave 
n equal amount of space between your 
spokes' like six equal pieces of pie. 
^at does this six-color range remind you 
f? Why? 



5 will now create a rainbow right here 
1 our room. To do this, we will shine 
lite light through a prism in a dark 
3om." 

Set up and utilize this demonstration. 
How the students the opportunity to 
iscuss the results. ) 

lis range of colors is called the 
)ectrum . Spect- comes from the Latin 
rrd meaning to see . " 
Jrite the element and its definition on 
16 boa^d.) 

le spectrum represents the range of 
)lors we can see when white light is 
sparated into the different colors 
i?t it is made up of. If you want to 
low more about how this works, look up 
le articles on color , light and rainbow 
I an encyclopedia. " 



compares 



distinguish 



examines 



listens 
observes 



discover 



investigate 



examines 



analyze 



investigates 



discover 



contrasting character- 
istics of primary and 
secondary colors. 



the similarity between 
a color wheel and a 
rainbow. 

the behavior of light 
with a prl4"m , 



the etymology and 
meaning of' the word 
spQctrum . 



additional concepts 
about the nature of 
Tight and color. 
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"Now you may crjpate a crayon drawing 
of a rainbow. How will you arrange the 
colors? Which color will be on top? 

(Allow discussion of this point,) 

If students are divided between rod 
and V lol et , say: 



"You* re both riqht. 
this is possible?" 



Do ^ou know how 



(After allowing further discussion, 
explain the pr imary and secondary arcs 
of a comr I ete rainbow. ) 



/c/u 



"If you wH I put on your rainbow color 
very heavy and waxy, you may paint over 
your picture with ^watercolor and pro- 
duce a watercolor crayon resist mixed 
media work." * ' 

(DJstrlbute newspapers and drawi\ig 
paper. When the students are well 
advanced on their drawings, distribute 
boxes of wa+"tercolors and water ijars.) 



hypothesi zes 



pred let 



I i stens 



augment \ 



composes 



create 



how colors will 
be arranged in 
a rainbow. 



knowledge of thi 
characteristics 
of rainbows. , 



an-attract Ive 
watercolor crayc 
resist picture c 
a rainbow. 
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ALUATION: 

"Now let's look at the list of facta 
you dictated to me at the beg Inn I nq of 
the lesson. Do we need to ellmlnato 
or modify any of these statomonisv 
What do we need to add? Wf^ai /e 
you learned about color lodriy f^^A 
you didn't know before? 

Anc* ret's look at the watercolor crayon 
r6srst drawings. Which ones have rich 
coltrs that show brilliantly through 
th^e vatercolor? Which ones have placed 
the rainbow In an Interesting setting?* 
V/hlch. look stormy and dramatic? 
/peaceful and tranquil? 
/How were these effects produced? 



appraises 



decide 



considers 



eva I uate 




cLUtLngiuUh thz p^umaA{{ and 
IszcondaAy colons and dztzi- 
Imlnz QKadatloM in mz. I 



the correctness 
and completeness/ 
of previously 
I Isted statemer 
about color. 



— / 
>nj/s 



watercolor crayor 
resist pictures 
of ralnbews. 



2^7 
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?M totou M mm htdiM mi m to 
dmti," hi tontMU i'iWi mM tolou 
diith'sAi £wi Meiit and to mk, ■ 



I 
s 

M 

b 
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EMTRl' COMCEPrS: 

>, there seem to be several different kinds of any 
\ one color. Some kinds are brighter than 
\others. Some are softer not as bright. 



.4- 
■<•* 

•J 

•.J 
u 

H 



mm TASKS: 



Large color intensity demonstration c^rds; 
Small paint color chips in a range of intensity 
for each priiiiary and secondary color; 
Painting materials, including red, orange, 
yellow, green, blae, and violet tempera pajnt-.; 
Art prints I 



LEARWIWGS: 



. -I 



H 

^- 

H 

2 
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Say:. "Boys and girls, when we name a color, 
such as red, we may not all be talking about 
the same thing. There are many different 
kinds of red. Look around our classroom, 
ifhoTas on a bright red shirt? Whose shirt 
is less bright - a softer red?" 
.(Repeat with several other colors.) 



listens and 
observes 



identify 



different 
intensities of 
the "same" 
color (hue),. 



Say; "rlhen a color is as bright and clear 
as it can be, we say that it is gure. 
When it has been softened and changed 
until we almost can't recognize it any 
more, we say that it is neutral ." 



listens and 
observes 



•learn 



the meaning of 
the .terms pure/ 
neutral and more 
intense/ 1 ess' intense. 



16 Dul I andcBrlght of It 



(On the chalkboard, d-iar]rarn the continuum: 

pure ^ ^ neutra i . 

Place demonstration cards from both ends 
of the rod continuum under their respective 
I abel s . ) 



Say: 



"Pure red neutral red.'* 



(Repeat for ye I low and blue.) 

Summarize: "Pure colors are more i ntense . 

Neutral colors are I ess i ntense , " 

(Have pairs of students work toqether to 
arrange paint color chips for the primary 
and secondary colors in continuum series 
from pure (more intense) to neutral 
( I ess i ntense) ) . 

Ask: "If you Were mixing colors, flow would 
you make a bright pure color more neutral?" 



(Allow students to experiment in mixing 
colors with tempera paints — red, orange, 
yel low, green, blue, violet (np black or 
white). Lead them to notice vJiat happens 
when a drop or more of its > conp i emont 
(opposite) is mixed with a pure primary 
or secondary color.) 

(Provide several large art prints for the 
students to analyze.) 

Say: ^VLook at this print. What do the 
pure, bright colors seen to do? 

V^hat do the neutral, dull colors seem 
to do? 



arranges 
color chips 



hypothes i zes 



exper irnents 



demonstrate 



specu I at6 



determ i ne 



exam i nes 
art prints 



d i st i ngu i sh 



(stand out, come 
forward , advance ) 

(be I ess not iceab I e, 
go back, recede ) 
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the abi I ity to 
perce i ve 
gradat ions M n 
color from more 
i ntense to I ess 
i ntense. 

how pure co I ors 
can be made 
neutra I . 

what happens 
when i ts compi e- 
ment i s added to 
a pure color . 



what pure colors 
seem to do in 
contrast to 
neutral colors. 



EKLC 



Why do you think tho artist used pure, 
bright colors for this part of the 
picture?" 



Say: "Today you will create your own 
paintings, using what you have Learned 
in studying and experimenting with color. 
Decide which part of your picture will be, 
most important which part you want to 
stand out or advance . What kind of "^colors 
will you use for that port?" 

(i?(Provide painting materials and informal 
guidance. C i rcu I ate among students and 
verbalize what each student is doing with 
pure and neutral colors.) 



?. Discuss: 

"Why is it important for artists uto know 
■ about i ntens i ty in color*? 
What other occupations might need to 
know how color intensity works and how 
it can be varied?" 



ponders 



I nqu i re 



I I stens 



determi ne 



( pure CO I ors) 



synthes i zes 
I earn i ngs 



considers 



GivtYi thz opponXavuXtj to 
zx.pQAA.zncz and vusz vcwizd 
lntz)U^ltlu oi colon., th.z 
^tudznt voltt dzmon6t/uUz 
an andeMtandX.ng o(^ tkz 
tznm6 pun,z/ nzuJyiaZ and 
mon.z intzn6z/lz66 InZzn^z 
and tkz abAJbitij to a6e 
thl^ jjidzA6tandA.ng In 
luA/hz^ ovon iooH.k 



2 



create 



judge 



why artists 
choose intense 
colors for som'j 
areas of their 
pai nti ngsV". 



Li\c 



the puApose for 
and the procedur 
to be used in tl 
act i V i ty . 



a painting In 
which the 
i ntens i ty of • 
col ors, i s 
consciously 
contro I I ed to 
produce desired 
effects. 



which occupatloi 
require a know— 
I edge of co I or « 
the abi I ity to i 
it ski I I ful ly. 
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"We miut cuttLvato. talent In th^ my 6olt nunXuAU a 4eed, Jt 

{^on, tko. g^otuth 0|( tho. 4eed but iZ dou not tzZt thz 
seed {A)hcut to bzzomz, " ' 

"Sidney J, PoAne^ 



''We oAe -to^d fat/ one onrf aZJi to /(ace xzatity. The qaeA-tton 
c/io4e xeatiXy?*^ 

--George StoddoAd 



To coKi&t/iuc^ and to cAeote oAe qttcte <icj(/(eAeitt. A ^^ting co*t6iAacted 
!an on£{/ fae Jb>vzd af^toA Jj^ con^t/iuctoxl, but a tlvLng cA.^cvtQ.d Jj^ 
Loued faei{oAe iX, zxA^t&.*' 

"GAjibznJ: K. . ChoAtznXon 
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tLa da K K " ^^^^^^ "^^^"^ ' 

I n n/2>nrin i f oitkwioKtoMtMumkpiiJktd 

' /)yin y n nr 'T' , diini Ml to ik toloK, (jUi^Miou k 
Dei/filoped i«f Jwflrt Sa^fer ^^^^^ K - 6 TIME t ^S-m, mii. 


lii ThofLi ;irfi couDr;:^ 1 Hiffflront klnfic nf anv onfl 

g Iflcl" die jgVgl g 1 UlllulCIII IMIiUO \J\ uliy vilw 

w color. Some kinds are lighter than the t^asic - 
H color. Some are darker. 

b 

u 
u. 
u. 

u 


TOIALS: 

Large value demonstration cards; small palpt ' 
"cof-or chips In a range of value for, each primary 
and secondary color; painting materials, Including^ 
•red, yellow, blue, black, white tempa paints; 
art, prints emphasizing value 

f ...... 


==^u- 

. 5 TEACIIERTmi , 


mm . 

* 


imim ii\mm\ 


[imm- ■ 


IWrROPllCTIOW; ■ • 
h'' Ask; "Who is wearipq the iiqhtest color 
H today? Who is wearing the darkest color? 
g • We are not inclyding white and black as 
w colors today. Who is wearing the lightest 

tint (j^f red? Who is wearing the darkest 

shade; of red?" 

1? ■ 

ERIC 2li' 


listens and identify 
observes 

r 


different values 
of th? same color-- 

llght/dark; / , 
tint/shade. ' 

] 

f 

1 
1 
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5S0M VEVBLOPnm: 

Say: '*We start with a bright, puro color, 
When wo I Iqhten tho color, we say that 
It Is a tl nt of the color,' When wo 
darken the color, we say thiit It Is ^^ 
shade -of the color, Tho' ranqe of I Iqht 
and dark we soo In a picture is called 
^ val ue. " , 



(On the chalkboard, diagram the 
cont i nuum: 

t i nt ^ 



pure 
color 



shade 



Place demonstration cards for pure red - 
and for both ends of its value continuum 
under the rospectlve labels.). 

Say: '*Pure red tint of red shade 

of red,'^ 

(Repeat for yellow and blue.) 

Summarize: " Tints of a color are I ighter 
tr\an the color. Shades of a color are 
darker ." 

(Have pairs of students work together 
to arrange paint color chips for the 
primary and secondary colors in a 
continuum series from ti nt (lighter 
value^) through pure color to shade 
(darkbr value) ) , 



I I stons and 
obsorvos 



I Gorn 



arranges 
coLor chi ps 



derrionstrate 



thd moan I ng of 
the terms tint/ 
shade and I Ighter 
va lue/darker value 
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the abi I Ify to 
perceive gradatio 
in va I ue of a g Iv 
color from I ighte 
tl nt to darkest 
shade. 
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Ask: 'Mf you wore mixinq colors, tiow 
woujd you make ii pure color |lc]hter? 
darker? ^ 

(Allow students to axporlmont In mlxInq 
colors with. tempera paints red, yollow, 
blue, white, black. Lead them to notice • 
wnat ^happens when a drop or more of pure 
color Is added to white; and when a drop 
or more of- black Is added to a pure color. 
Notice that lighter tints nro mostly 
white; henco, color Is added to w hite . 
Black darkens, colors very quickly; hence, 
black is added to colors . ) 

(For analysis, provide several large art 
prints In which va I ue is a more important 
el ement thr»n hue. ) 



Say: "Which arcris in this picture seem 
to advance or come forward? IVhich areas 
seem to recede or go Dack? 

We might C9mp3re light and dark value- 
to being out in the sun! Ighfor deep 
i n a shadowy cave . " 

> 

Say: 'Tcda/ you will have an opportunity 
to paint with, a very 'limited palette' — 
only black arrd white! 

See how great a range of values you can 
mix. See' if you can make parts of your 
painting advance ~ come out in the sun- 
light — ani recede — sink back into the 
shade- 



hypcthoi^ I ^cG 



oxper Imen1 1 



spocu I ato 



detorm I no 



QxamI nes 
art prints 



d IstI ngul sh 



( I ighter areas) 
(darker areas) 



I I stens 



determi ne 
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how pure colors 

can bo niflde " , 

I Ightor or darker, 

what happens when 
a pure color I s 
added to white, ai 
when black Is add< 
to a pure color. 



what I Ight colors 
seem to do In 
contrast to dark . 
colors. 



the purpose for 
and procedure to 
be used In the 
activity. 



EKLC 



Provide palntinc] mrjtorl»jls ^ond Informal 
nuldanco, Clrcultit(3 jmonr] iitudontn .ind 
vorbalizo what oach studont Ic doinf) 
with Mnht and dark vdluos.) 



ALUATTOW: 

Ask: ''Why are wo oblo to 'soo* whdt \s 
happonlnq In black ond whito photoqrciphK., 
even though the Vodl* world is In fuir 
color? 



Why Is value important?" 
Discuss. 



rjynttioul zos 
I onrni nqs 



croato 



coriis i durs 



judge 



J 




Glvzn tk(t opponJUanUij 
to ZKpQjUznciz and it&e i + X 

KuXe dQjr^oyu>^tAa.U an ^^^^^cAUanckng \ 
0^ tkz tcAm6 Unt/6kad(L and ^Sj^f \ 
vaZuz/ dciAkoA uo^ue and tk<> abM:tJ ^ 
to a^atlvU und(>Ji6tandlng vn \uMlh<iA 





a pa Int Inq In 
wh Ich qradrtt Ions 
In va I uo are 
conric lou'Ji I y con- 
trolled to produce 
doslrod offocts. 



why va I u'o Is 
Important i n 
holpl.nq us see 
what Is happening 
in photographs 
^nd In the real 
world. ^ 
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Developed S(;6av\ 5«im 




?mm\, mm mimiiDH 

k m idmu ou/i m londijan 



mi K • 4 TIME ■ <5 mdu 



H 

u. 

Hi 

< 

I 

.J 

i 
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CONCEPTS J 

The directions are north, south- east and 
west. 



Compasses; " 

Lacge label cards for north, south, east, west; 

Duplicated quizzes (optional) 

1 I 



UJ 

H 
h 
H 

8 



mem mi 




mmmm 



Say; "Wb are always located somewhere In , 
space. We can help to describe our location 
by referring to the points of the compass." 



(Show the students a compass or compasses. 
Allow them to examine it.) 



ERIC 



listens 



comprehend 



examines 
a compass 



become 
acquainted 
with ' * 



the concept of , 
personal spatial 
orientation 
relative to the 
points of the 
tompass. 

the structure aniJ 
function of the 
compass. 



no 



2Sfj 



ay: • "Th I s't>eedie' always polhfs north . If 
e rotate the compass 'unti I the needle point 
Iqesvup wl th 'the' I i ne lab led H for north. 
hen we can also determine which direction 
s south (S^). and which directions are east 
E;) and -west; (VT). 

ESSpH VEVELOPMEHTi - 

(Place the properly aligned compass at 
a^central place in the room. Provide 
four students with direction label ''dards 
; with tape hinges on the backs and. have 
them correctly label the four walls of 
' the c I assroom. 

Ask the children to lie on the floor with, 
their heads pointing north, legs tegether, 
arms straight out,- so that the body forms 
a cross.) 

As4<i: 

"When your head is pointing north . . . . 
which direction are your feet pointing? 
Which direction is your left arm 
poJnting? Which direction is your 
.'^ right arm pointing? 

If you traveled the direction your head 
is pointing, where would you eventually 
come to? What might you 'See there? 

If you traveled the direcrion your legs 
are pointing, where woulcl you eventually 
come to? What might you see there?" 



I istens 



become aware 
that 



places 
label s 



identify 



I ies in 
the shape 
of a cross 



responds 



exper i ence 



demons tra te 



extrapo lates 



extrapolates 



vi sua I ize 



visual ize 
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when the direction 
north is ascer- 
tained, the other 
three cardinal . . 
d irect ions can a ! so 
be determined. 



north, south, east, 
west wa I I s of the 
classroom. (Vary 
according to the 
characteri sties vof 
the classroom.) 

a body image of 
the four cardinal 
points of the 
compass. 



knowledge of the 
four cardinal 
poi nts of the 
compass. 



eventual destina- 
tion if northerly 
direction is per-> 
si stent I y fol lowed. 

eventual destina- 
tion If southerly 
direction is 
persistently 
fol lowed. 
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Have the students sit up. 
Say: 

"Girls, go and touch the north wa I K 
Return. 

Boys, go and touch the south wa I I . 
Return. 

Girls, go and touch the east wa 1 1 . 
Return. 

Boys, go and touch the vest wa I t . 
Return. 

to have to do some 



in the northwest 



Now, you are, go i ng 
fast thinking. 
Nancy, go and stand 
corner. 

Sam, go and .stand in the southeast corner, 
Ed, 'go and^'^stand in the northeast corner. 
Wendy, go and stand in the southwest 
corner*. 



Very good, students 
what you know about 
situation." 



You are applying 
d irectiohs to a new 



3. Say: 

**Now I am going to ask ycu to stretch 
your minds a I itt e further. People in 
the center of the nDom, what direction 
are we from the north wall? east wall? 
south wal I ? west wa I I ? . , ' 

What direction are we from Nancy? Sam? 
Ed? Wendy? HoW^did you figure this 
out? You are doing a good job of 
reason! nq I " 



touches 
designated 
wa I I s 



rei nforce 
through 
psyc homotor 
activ ity 



relates 
previously 
"learned facts 



ident if y 



performs 
menta I 

transformations 



deduce 
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a concept of 
the card i na I 
points of the 
compass. 



the I ntermed iate 
points of the 
compass: north- 
west, northeast, 
southeast, south- 
west. 



his/her own 
direction r^latlv 
1o given f ixed 
points. 
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(Have the children^sit in four lines to 
form a square in the center of the room. 
The four edges of the square should be 
parallel to the four walls of the 
c lassroom. 

Teach them to play a variation on 
"Al I iterative Add-a-Word" in Games 
to Improve Your Child's English by 
Abraham B. Hurwitz and Arthur Godd&rd. 



The first person In the north line says, 
"I went n orth and I saw n n 



filling in any adjective and noun pair 
beginning with the letter 

Play proceeds clockwise to the first 
person in^the east line, the first 
person in the south line and the first 
person in the west line. 

Each says a sentence containing hi 
direction and an adjective and noun 
beginning with the 'same letter as his/her 
d irect Ion. 

The game is cumulative. So when play 
proceeds to the second person in each 
line in turn, the second player repeats 
the adjective/noun pair contributed by 
the first player and adds a pair of 
his/her own. 



plays a 
game 



gain greater 
fluency in 





production of 
al I iterative 
adjective- noun 
pairs beginning 
>with N, E, S, or V 



233 ^ 
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Examples: 

I went north and I saw 

I Went east and I saw 
1 went south and I saw 
I went west and I saw 

•Stress iLiLSilcy.. 
:l/A/.UATlOJi- 



5. When st^jdents have had ample 
opportunity to become familiar with 
the directions and their personal 
orientation relative to the points 
of fhe compass, administer the follow- 
ing or^l o*" written quiz: 

(1) Nc7rth is the opposite of 



(2) 
(3*) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



E^st Is the opposite of 

jfie corner joins the south 

y/^ I I and the vest wa I I . 

jfie corner joins the 

n(?rth Wall and the east wall. 

7fie west wal I is between the 

I I and the wal I . 

jne south wall is between the 

II and the wal I . 




the center of the room 



north wa I I ; 
ea st wa I I ; 
northwest corner; 
southwest corner. 



(Responses will vary:) 
...naughty nuisances 

neat nep\hews^ etc. 
...endless ^epfiants, 
ev« I eagles, etc. 

...sorrowful seqretaries, 
silly serpents, etc. 

. . . wonder fu I weasel s, 
wild wi nters, etc. 



completes 
test "Items 



judge 



Of 



his/her mastery 
of concepts of 
personal spatial 
orientation 
relative to the 
points of the 
compass. 



GlvQjn thz oppoK^u. My to m^k uxUh 

0^ activJiXlQJ^ , thz ttadwt mZt be abU 
to dtteAifUJiz thz cjoAdinat and Ajvtd/mzdAxxZk 
dJAzcXAjon^ and ^ to doXznminz thzOi otori 
tocatloYi K^Zcutivz to glvzn ^ixzd pOAjiU. 
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...oveA ttmo,, a.c.orvtiniJilng and 6tzadf^a6t j{oca6 on thz po^ltivz 
In JUf^Q,; on ouA 6tA.^ngtliS, and on tkz ^iXdnqth^ o^ otkzu can 
hdip to ^Uto^d In uuA 6tud^nt6 -tfiexA pduonal mzAgy, thuiA 
^e,eZlng6 o] pouoeA, thoJji o(^ mnlh 6o that thzy can 4ee 

^em6cZve^ a6 po6^utivz f^oAcu loho can cont/Ubutz to tkd ta^k 
OjJ bvUZdlng a bztt^ mnZd. .. 

RoboAX C. HoiAil^ij 
Human {/aZuU In thd Cla66^oom 



CatoApiZloA: ...and iA)ho axz you? 

AllcQ,: I... I hoAdZij fenoto, Sin., ju6t at pn,(U(Lnt" 
at l2a^t I knovo voho. I toa^ t^ho^n I got up 
thl6 moKnlng, buX I think T mu^t havo, 
changed ^ovoJiaZ tanzM 4^nce than. 

' lmi6 CanAoJUi 
f^cd In WondoAJtand 



No mo>i(L f^tmdUh puYUJ^hm(Lnt could fae 
duviQ,d, vozAQ. 6uch a thing phy^tcaLiy 
po66tbZ^, than that one. 6'hoaZd fae tuAne,d 
Z006Q. In 6oct^y and h.(mvin ab^oZut^y 
unnoticed by alt th^ memfaeA^ thdAdo^. . 

liJliLam Jame4 

ThQ.'Pnlncipl(U ofi Psychology 
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EWTR^ COflCEPrS: 

When we look at scenes around us, or at' 
pictures of. such .cenes, we are able to 
judge that some objects are relatively 
near to us, while others are relatively 
far away. 



TEACHER TASKS.' 



MATERIALS! ^ 

Standard optical illusions mounted on large 
cards; study prints, 'pho-tographs, slides, view- 
master sets; chalkboard and chalk or chart ^ 
paper and marker; materials for collage-making 
and/or painting. 



STM 



EWABilNG.BEffAVIORS: 



UJ 
H 

I- 

H 

2 



0 
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immcim ■ . 

Say: "Today we are going to investigate some 
interesting things about seeing." 

(Show the students a.'s'erles- of standard 
optical illusions displayed on large cards. 
Ask the .appropriate question' about each, one: 
Which line is longer.? etc.). ' ' , 

Subject each^vlsual Judgment to a reality 
check: Measure the lines, etc. , 



views 

optical' 

illusions 



measures 
lines, etc. 



perceive' 



determine 



a2£arent 'relation- 
ships of I iJies and 
shapes In common 
optical illusions^ 

how^the reality 
of these figures 
differs from their 
appearance. 



HE MAGIC WINDOW 



n summarizing, ask: "Can we always.be sure 
hat what we apparently see is what we know to 
e true? Why do things often appear to be 
jfferent than they actually are? flow were 
hese optical illusions able to fool us?" 
i scuss. 

ESSON VEVEM\ENT: 

. (The Knowledge/Comprehension activities 
for this unit consist of a wealth, of . 
opportuni-ties for conscious seeing . It is 

■"'"fortunate if your schoolyard has an 

unobstructed view of a variety of objects 
in deep space - buildings, streets, trees, 
hills, mountain ranges, etc. But whether 
or not this is the case, seeing actual 
objects in three-d imens iona I space must be 
supplemented by many experiences with 
seeing study prints, photographs, slides 
and other- two-d imensiona I representations 
of objects in space. This is essential, 
because comprehension of the analogies 
used to describe the appearance of objects 
that are nearer or farther from the viewer 
depends on the ability to compare what 
is seen to a picture hanging vertically . 
on a wall - the plane of vision or picture 
\ 'plane.) 

After an experience of J ntensive seeing 
out-of-doors, ask: 

(How do we know these houses and trees are 
hear to us,^while those houses and trees 
are farther away? Wha't are the visual 
clues?" 



hypothesi^zes 



consider 




views many 
actual and 
represented 
scenes 




acqu I re much 
visual ^ 

^ experience \. 

C reqarding 




reca Ms ^ 
vi sua I 
impressions 



verba I i ze 
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why appearances 
differ from 
rea I ity . 



the clues which 
hel p us determi ne 
how objects are 
located i n space . 



clues that lead 
him/her to 
recognize that 
some objects are 
near and others 
are f g^r . . 
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(Elicit obrseryations about apparent size, 
overlapping, placement in the plane of 
vision, and intensity of color,) 

(After returning to the classroom, have 
the students help to systematize and 
chart the results of the investigation. 
Material in (!)arentheses may be omitted 
for* younger children. 

V i sua I Clues to Near/Far 



(Linear Perspective) 



S I ze - 
Overlapping 
Placement - 



I arger/sma 1 1 e^ 
in front of/in back of 
I ower/h i gher ( be I ow^ 

- hor i zon) 
h igfier / 1 ower (above 
hor i zon) 



(Aerial Perspective) 

Color - more, i n'tense/more neutral 

* less bluish/more bluish 

Discuss and analyze: 



•"Why.do things which are farther away 

appear to-be, (than) things which 

•are nearer?" v* 



• . . sma I I er . . . 
, • . i n back of • . < 
. • .higher in the 
. .more neutra 1 



picture plane (sometimes) 
or bluish in color. . • 



2di 



organizes 
h i s/her 
observations 



ma ke 



ponders I i st 
of visual 
phenomena 



d i scover 



22^ 



a chart 
presenting a 
I i st of V i sua I 
clues to near/far 



possible reasons 
for the V i sua I 
clues to near/far 
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(Depending on the maturity of the students, 
have them do, at different times, one or 
both of the following: 

(1) Have. the students make collages - using 
geometric cutouts or magazine picture 
cutouts - which give the illusion of 
objects in space through differences 

in size, overlapping, and placement. 

(2) Have students paint pictures of 'three 
mountain ranges, one behind the other, 
representing depth through size, over- 
lapping, and placement, as above - 
but primarily through differences |n 
color intensity.) 



(Conduct a 
produced.) 



group critigue of the artwork 



Ask: "Which collages/paintings give an 
espec ia I I y et f ect ive i 1 1 us ion in deep 
space? Why?" 



engages in 

creative 

activities 



synthesize 
and 

uti I i ze 



appra i ses 
art projects 



decide 



concepts about 
basic I i near and 
aer i al 

perspective • 



wh ich works most 
successf u 1 1 y to 
create the i I lusl< 
of objects in 
three-d Imensiona I 
space . 



Glvzn zxpeA.^\znce ivltli much corucioiU 
viewing objects In thizZ'dAjnznMonal 
4pace and thoJji ti^ -dimensional /lep^e- 
mentations, the student lollt be able to 
dzteAjfnlne the visual clues that help 
tUm/heA judge the location o(^ objects 
-en space, and develop the abltUyto 
n,ep^esen;t thesd delations Ivips veAballij 
on a dwjU and vLsuallij on a sheeX of, 
papeA. 
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Developed b<j; Susan Sajer 




I) 



ConcEpt/Cotitpetencp 

Limmnm' 

: 1 

mUcli -ill KtdUii m pisM 

[l\ gppe/t/i /to conve/ige ad nuii\ d one 



a 

2 

H 

It 

3 

b 

UJ 
UJ 



ENTRy CONCEPTS: 

When two otherwise identical objects are 
located at widely different distances from 
the viewer, the near object sometimes seems 
to overlap -and appears to be larger, lower/ 
higher on tfie' plcture plane, and brighter in 
color than- the far object,; 



mCHER TASKS: 



MATERIALS^ 

Yardsticks, sheet of rigid clear plastic, 
cardboard cutouts of geometric plane figures, 
including rectangles and trapezoids; chalkboard 
and chalk; two cardboard boxes and low table; 
di-awing materials, including rulers; dittoed 
incom.plete drawings In one-point perspective. 



SrOPENT 



tEARNIiS: 



■ \ : 



LU 
N. 
N 

2 
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Review or introduce the terms ^rtical - 
horizontal - diagonal ; perpendicular 
parallel - converqhq ; ."magic window", 
picture plane , or plane of vision; rectangle 
trapezoid . , 

* . ' ' 

Have students demonstrate their meaning 

(1) with objects such as yardsticks, a sheet 
of rigid clear plastic, and cardboard 

s. cutouts; ■ • 

(2) with diagrams a"t the chalkboard. 



listens and 
observes • 



learn or 
review 



manipulates 
objects and 
draws 
diagrams 



demonstrate 



basic terms and , 
concepts about 
Ines and, planes 
and their relation- 
ships. In space 

comprehension of 
these basic 
meanings ' 
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ssaw vEVELome^: 

(Arrange two cardboard boxes on a lew table 
parallel to the edge of the iable, which 
represents* the p^ane of vision. Have 
- students kneel at a point midway between 
the two boxes and sight toward the 
"horizon.'' Have them state in their own 
words what seems to happen. Discuss.) ^ 




(Have students to outside, • takean 
analogous position, standing, between 
tWp one-story buildings, and sight 
toward the horizon. What ha'ppens? 
Have them mentally extend the roof 
-and base lines of the perpendicular 
walls to the horizon. What happens? 

Have students squat down well below 
normal eye I evel. and s ight toward 
the horizon. What happens? 



observes 
objects in 
space 



perceive and 
descr i be 



ma kes 

add it iona I 

observations 



d i scovfer 



sights at , 
be low norma I 
eye 1 eye I and 
above 



d i scover 
that . 
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Visual Illusions ; 
T. Al I vertical s 
remain vertical . 

2. Top a^nd base 
I ines of wal Is 
para I lei to the 
viewers plane of 
vision remain horl* 
zontal and para Lie 
and these wai I s re- 
ma i n rectangles . 

3. Top and base.- 

I ines of wal 1^ per- 
pend leu lar to the 
viewer's plane .of 
vi sion appear to 
converge toward a 
poi nt on the hori- 
zon — and these' 
wa I I s appear to 
become trapezoids . 

the pattern of 
consi stency and 
regularity in 
these visual 
phenomena. 



the horizon Is 
synonymous ,wi th 
eve level a nd 
seems to sink or 
ri se according 
to the position 
of the viewer. 
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Ask students 
^heir mi ads, 
^made as a resu It 



to "put ft all toqether" \n 
What genera I i za i ions can be 
of these observations?). 



(Have students attempt to explain: 
At normal eye level, why do roof lines of 
perpendicular walls seem to slant down , 
while base lines seem to slant up? 
Analyze and discuss,) 

(Depending on the maturity and interest 
of the students, have them engage in one 
or more of the following activities: 

(1) Give students dittoed drawings in 
OQe-pbInt perspective with no 
visible construction lines or points , 
hlave students lay rulers along roof 
lines and base lines of pe^rpend icu lar 
walls and extend them to the horizon. 
What happens? 

(2) Give students dittoed drawings »n one- 
point perspective with no V i s i b I e ' 
perpendicular walls — but with a 
vanishing point marked on the horizon, 
Utilizing only what is given, have 

* students correctly supply the missing 
walls, includ^ing the vertical edges 
where the buildings terminate. 



(3) Interested students may be encouraged 
to construct simple or complex one- 
point perspective drawings from 
. scratch.) " . ' 



organizes 
and relates, 
observations 



exami nes 
V i sua I 
phenomena 



apply 
genera I i - 
zations to 



exp la i n 



extends roof 
I i nes and 
base I i nes of 
perpend icu lar 
wa I I s' to 
horizon 



rules I ines 
from 'top- '& 
bottom "inside" 
corners of front 
wa I I s to vani sh- 
i ng point; lays 
i n vcrt'cal s o 
' where side wa II s 
t^rmi nate 

creates 
"bu i I d i ng- 
scapes" 



ma ke. 
visible 



Supp I y . 



ut i I ize 



3} 



subsequent 
experiences 
i n V i sua I 
perception 

how or .why 
these laws 
operate 



23Z 



construction Line 
and vanlsh-i ng . 
po!nt used- in 
producing the 
, draWing 



missing perpien-: 
d icu Ipr wa I I s 



understanding of 
the ru I es o^f one- 
point perspective 
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VALUATION: 

> (After extensive experrencejji observing 
visual phenomena of one-point perspective, 
and translating, interpreting and 
:i analyzing these phenomena, have students 
if /tell, diagram, or write what would seem to 
'"/happen under the following conditions: 

' You have an unobstructed view, stretching 
:V away to the horizon, of: 

1. a road or railroad tracks 

2. rows of trees or power poles 

3. rows -of clouds or hot-air balloons 

• . . . .which you view whi le standing: 

a. In a^hole up to. your eyes 
[ b. 'on the level ground 

c. on a mountain top.) 




creates a 
menta I p icture 
based on 
verbal des- 
criptions of » 
V i sua I situations' 



judge 




VJ 

transformations 
that wou Id occur * 
in these visua I 
i I I us ions when 
the eye level of 
the viewef: was 
ra i sed or lowered 




ow a: mou 



Glvzn zxtzyUilvz gaidod zxpvtlzncz In 
vl2MxLng /iQj(^ngaJ^ ^otLi& pcvtattol 
to hJU/hoJi planz oi vli^lon, thz 6tudznt 
voJUm b^j^omz cujooJiz oi thz AjmponXancz oi 
qyz IzvzZ and pJLanz oi vUlon In doXoA- 
mirUng thz app^anjancz oi objaxiZ^ In 
6p<icz, and voUZ iomatoutz cind uMzXhz 
mlzi oi onz-poAM pzupzcUv.Zr 
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MODEL FOR FIRST INCOMPLETE PERSPECTIVE DRAWING 




* "model FOR SECOND INCOMPLETE PERSPECTIVE DRAWING 




4)tv<.lopvi</ 'faij ^oscLn Sourer 



Cotitept/Cotnpetentp 

■ OPPOSITE ACTION I/ER8S ■ 

Recogniz-oig Apeaj-tc e^emen^ ^ iw^di 
^ Imk to mmkiidhii tki "ki>k" - 



LEl/EL 3-6 ■ TIME IhoiUi 



H 

u 

u. 
u. 



Many, English words contain elements from 
Latin and Gceek. 



Lists of wrds containing the bases 

pals- , 2el_ - (push) 

tract- (pull) 
Ghalk, chalkboard 
Pencils, paper 



< 

3 

CJ 
lU 

•J 
•i 

UJ 
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ENABLING BEHAVIORS; 
^k litdwi'' In odiA tioi 



H 
h 
H 

8 



immmt 

Tell the students that many English words 
contain elements from Latin and Greek, 



Introduce two new bases from Latin which 
are opposite action verbs: 



I Istens 



review 



listens and 
observes 



recognize 



puis- ; £el_- (push) 
.. tract- (pull). 
List on chalkboard.\ 



erJc 



LEARNINGS! 



word elements with 
which he is already 
familiar. . 

the contrasting 
bases meaning' 
push and £ulj_, 



ESSOH VEVELOPHENT: 

. Ask the students to think of as many 
words as they can which contain these 
elements. List them on the board in 
two contrasting groups. 



Ask the students to pantomime the 
meanings of selected contrasting 
action words. 



Teach the game "Derivation." Explain 
that many words can be derived from a 
single base word through the addition 
of prefixes and suffixes. Invite 
pairs of students to the board who 
wish to challenge each other. Call 
out a base word, and see who can 
write the most derived words in a 
given timed period. Write the words 
I n CO lumns . 



Examp I e : pu I se 

impu I se 
Impu I sive 
Impu I sively 



repu I se 
repu I sive 
repu I sfvely 



etc , 



reca I I s 



( impu I se 
impe I 
expel I 
repu I s ive 



moves 



1 1st 



tractor 
traction 
retract 
subtract) 

differentiate 



plays a 
game 



produce 
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words 'thgt contal 
pu I pe l-" a nd 
tract. '..^ ;■ 



the meanings of 
words containing 
contrasting 
elements through 
psychomotor 
activity. 

as many words 
as possible 
through the 
process of 
derivation. 
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Ask -the students to compose sentences 
of two Independent c I auses connected 
by /but/ to show 



contrasts in the meaning of two 
base elements, and 



(1) 



(2) contrasts injmeaning that can 
result, from using different 
prefixes with one base. 



The emphasis here Is on playing with the 
humorous possibilities of the words 
being studied, and on the enjoyment of 
language. 

VALUATION: 

Instruct students to fill the blanks of 
Incomplete sentences with words, 
containing studied elements, which 
are the most appropriate to the mean- 
ing of the sentences. They should be 
prepared to justify their choices. 



.composes 
sentences 



i nterpret 



Examples: 

(1) I found the lady at tract ive 

/but/ 

she found me re pu Is ive! 

(2) The invaders prop el led 
themselves toward the 
castle gate with a 
battering ram, 

/but/ 

the defenders repelled 
them by pouring boiling 
oi I on them. 



considers 
a I ternatlves 



appra 1 ses 



judge 



weigh 



the meani ngs of 



the words most 
appropriate to 
the meaning of 
given sentences. 

the va I ue of the 
just-cone I uded 
lesson on Latin 
elements in 
Eng I i sh words. 



Glvtn an opponXimUy to ^zcognLzz, /izcatt and 
a6z mficU containing tkt fao^e oZmzYiU puU- p_ 
pU' and tAoct-, tkz 6tudznt ujiU dmon^atz 
an'imdzn/^tan^^ oi thz ba^lc meojting^ and tMC& 
oi tiw cont/ia6tAjig gKoup6 oi ux)Kd^. 



Z3'7 
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FWCTWieiiW*!!. 

and tk ojiM on upJMianilMk^ 
immnk 0 j tk £anpge on minkk 




UJ 

H 

^- 

.0 
UJ 

u. 

UJ 



-experience in working with parts of speech 
-ability to identify adjectives, nouns, 
verbs, and adverbs 



•Jr 
< 

•J 

UJ 



TEACHER TASKS: 




1 

Duplicated word lists for analysis exercise; 
Chalkboard, chalk, writing paper, pencils; 
Dictionaries; Haterlals for drawing; 
feckgrou,nd sources on grainmar for the teacher 
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Say: "You may have heard that 'grammar rs 
a lot of nonsense'-especially from someone 
who has had an unhappy experience in an 
ish class. 



Istens 



become 
aware that 



The statanefit is quite true in a sense. 
.Absolute nonsense can be written in 
absolutely correct grammatical form." 



istens 



assimilate 
the idea ■ 
tliat 



a commonly held 
attitude toward 
grammar states 
that "grammar 
is a lot of. 
nonsense." 

a statement can 
be nonsensical in 
meaning while 
being quite 
correct in 
grammatical form. ' 
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fter writing them on the chalkboard, say: 
Witness the first four lines of 'The 
abberwocky' from Al ice Through the Look I nq 
lass ; 

'Twas brilllg, and the si Ithy toves 
Did gyre and qimble in the wabe. 
All mimsy were the boroqroves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe.' 

hqse lines are perfectly 'grammatical'... 
ut does anyone really know what they 
mean'?" 
Dl.scuss.) 

ESSOU VEViELOPMENT; 

• Say, "Such stuff may be nonsense; but 
without the 'nonsense' called grammar, 
there could be no sensible sentences, 
either. 



Grammar is the b'asic framework of the 
language on w hich we construct our 
mean I ngs . 

Put certain parts of spee.ch — nouns, 
verbs, and so on — In a certain order., 
and presto I . You have a grammatical 
sentence — which may also be nonsense. 



Vf 3? 



reads 
and 

I i stens 



responds 
and 

d i scusses 



I i stens 



I i stens 



I i stens 



become 
f ami I iar 
with 



devel op 



rea I i ze 
that 



grasp 



become 
aware that 




the opening four... 
I i nes of the 
famous nonsense 
poem, "The 
Jabberwoc ky ." 
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the idea of 
structure versus 
content — grammar . 
versus meaning. 



without grammar, 
neither nonsense 
'sentences nor 
sensible sentencei 
wou I d be 
possible. 

a definition of 
the term grammar . 



grammar Involves 
parts of speech 
with different 
forms and • 
functions — and th< 
order or sequence 
i n which the word; 
are arranged . 
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i i y Sentences 



After writing the seven headings below 
across the^cha I kboard , s^y: "Here^s 
one possible sentence pattern . 
Can you fill it in' with words to make 
a sentence?" 



I i stens^ 
observes, ^ 
and 

contr i butes 
words 



determ ine 
that 



Ad j » Ad J , 
Example: 
Big green 



Ad 



monsters devoured 



Adv, 



beautiful ladies rapidiv* 
(Responses wi I I vary • ) 



(Have a different series of words suggested 
that will fill in these sme "slots." 
Repeat the process until students realize 
that the grammatical pattern remains, 
identical although different words are 
substituted.) 

(To reinforce and apply what was taught 
in the first activity, have various 
students suggest alternate grammatical 
patterns, and rhavGvother students supply 
different series of words to "plug in" 
to them. ) 

(Give the students duplicated lists of 
the 40 alphabetized words shown on the 
next pag^ Explain that this li^f can 
be. broke Jown into four separate lists 
(10 word, each) of Ad jectives , Nouns , 
Verbs, anu Adverbs > 



suggests 
g| ternate 
series of 
words 



suggests 
a I ternate 
grammat lea I 
patterns 



I i stens and 
exami nes 
word I i sts 



demonstrate 
that 



demonstrate 
that 



detent* ne 
that 
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iticai 



£attern s^^in 
can be f i| |ed' 
with wot^ to ,: 



when a ^iffe^l" 
series 

is slott^d-^+^^j, 
the sa-. g,a<,e 
cal P^^t6rn,.„5 

identical ^ 

3 variety of 
different s©' 
patterns 
' possible. 



into 



the llstW 
words CQrj be, 
broken ^^^^ 

four- sep,,3t^^, 

lists Ho yfO^ tlVQ 

each) Of e<ij^ 
nouns* Vg^bS' " 
.adverb's. 
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Dan! ^+^dent5 fold sheets of wrftfnq 
paper in halves twice, vertfcaliy, ;o'"^ ' 
produce four columns. 'Hove them label 
T^he columns, as shown .on the previous 

Ss:ru::H?="" °' ---'^-<' 

^eo! ^Jf 2+^dents go through the list 

different 

resn l\ ^^^""^ ^""^ \ \s\^r^q thom in their 
respective columns. 



There are four rules to fol low: 

^1) Begin each adje^jMjve with a 
capital letter. 

(2) Add to each noun. 

(3) Add ^ed to each verb . 

(4) Put a period after each adverb 
(AM. regular adverbs end in^^Hj^. ) 



^hen we f inish, what wi I T we have? 
SILLY SENTENCES I) 




folds paper 
and labels 
columns • 



Sorts words 
3 I phabetica I ly 



prov ide 



denonstrate 



changes 
the forms 
of nouns 
and verbs 



begins 

sentences with 
capitals and 
ends them 
with peri9ds 



1 istens 



assure 
that 



assure 
that 



determ i ne 
tha-L 
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four columns, 
with the headings 
Adjectjj^es, 
Nou ns , 
VerL£, and 
Adver bs . 

the abi I i ty to 
c Ic3ss i f y words 
into groups 
according to 
their parts of 
speech. 

grammat ica I 
sentences are 
produced . 



correctly marked 
sentences are 
produced^^^ 



this activity 
will produce 
Silly Sentences — 
rour-word sentences 
grammat ica I I y 
correct in form. , 
but nonsensical 
and funny in 
content. 
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alertly 
appetite 
arrogant 
be I I ow , 
c I imb 
c I oudy 

congreqat ion 
cont i nua I ly 
corpu I ent 
cur iousi y 



dance 

directly 

eccentr ic 

educator 

emotion 

f iqurat i ve ly 

f i rm I y 

gather 

generously 

horrible 



i ncubator 

I ntang i b I e 

kangaroo 

leap 

loftily 

lurk 

mean i ng I ess I y 
melancholy 
negotiate 
nervoos ly 



pajamas 
posterior 
pretend 
pyramid 
rev^erberate 
rid iculous. 
rotate 
sacred 
stupendous 
weed 



tlly Senterlces 



(If the students sort the words out 
correctly In alphabetical order, they 
will all have the same Silly Sentences. 
But any qrammi^t ica I I y correct adj ecti ve- 
noun-ver b- adverb sequence Is acceptable. 



J, Have students seleci some fancy 

vocabulary "with which to create their 
own SiJIy Sentences. Some of the 
more ingeniously ridiculous may be 
Illustrated with appropriate caricatures 
and displayed on the classroom waj I 

VALUATION: 

.' (Lead students to, express their 
reactions to the lesson* 

"Ask them to describe their former 
feelings toWard grammar. 

Have the i rv'atti "nudes changed since 
the lesson? Hoy?? 



D i scuss. ) 



I nvestigates 
d i f f erent 
combi nr)t ions 
of words 



selects 
fancy 

vocabu lary 



I i stens, 
responds, 
d i scusses 



d iscover 
that 



create 
and 

i I I ustrate 
his/her own 



eva I date 
his/her 



any combi nation 
of words — In th 
correct forms a 
the correct 
adjective-noun- 
verb-adverb 
sequence — wi I J 
produce a 
grammat ica I ly 
correct Silly 
Sentence. 

original Silly 
Sentences. 



feel i ngs and 
attitudes 
toward ^'grammar 
before and aftei 
the lesson on 
Silly Sentences 




G^ven jin6tn.action -cn hoijo to pKodacz 
SiJUiy^SzYitQjndU — boA^cc adj zctivz- noun- 

mtvJiz and function p)( QKommoA. 



2^3 
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ujjB 'VV k anJ extwpoMon-lieipi ui io^ get, 


■ EMIRy CONCEPTS! - 

21 --Familiarity with Macbeth in story form 

■■ £ -Awareness of f igurative language, 

. £ -Previous experience in consciouslf uslng 

' ' b four basic thinking processes, separa-tely, ' . 

u! . in short exercises 
u. • 

,■ w • 


mumi ■ 

Duplicated copies of .Macbeth 's and Lady l^acbeth's 

sp,eeches; , _ ' ■'./ , • 

Taped recordings of th^ speeches read by actors; .. •■• 

Annotot*?d edition of the complete text of 

The Tragedy of Macbeth; ■ 

Stories from Shakespeare ty MarchiJtte Chute 


— 

■lU ' ; 


. ' mm 


nmim mmmt . 


mum'.. 


■ •• ■ J • ' 

/ S imiMicniiN: . 

2 Say: . "Many people consider Shakespeare very 
'8 heavy going. They fry to read one of his 
^ plays without adequate^'preparation, and they 
soon give up in discouragement/ .To maks a 
[' comparison: If you're going to tackle 

Mount Everest, you've got to have the proper 
equlpment-and some sol id:experlence Jn ^ 

.. 1 . : .climbing smaller mountains I 

Today we'/e going to focus on a technique 
called close reading which uses four basic 
> ' ■ , thinki.ng processes: acquisition, trajs- 
lation. interpretation, and extrapolation." 
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listens to. / ^pcome aware 
an analogy that 

6 

listens and obtain an' 
obsei^ves overview of . 

/ 

« 


tackling Shakespeare ' 
successfully 
requires the right . 
skills and 
background 

experiences, ■ ■ 

a lesson on close 
reading utilizing 
the processes of: 
acquisition 
translation .Tj^ 
interpretation 
extrapolation, ; 



fhroughdut the lesson, write the underlined 
Drds on the board for visual emphasis.) 



fhls technique will help you to understand 
rinted material that you formerly thought 
as completely out of reach. Keep' that image 
f Mount Everest in mind, Shapespeare is 
ull of images . And an awareness ''of these 
Dmparisons he uses so vividly can greatly 
ncrease our understanding and enjoyment of 
ts work/' 

BSSON VEVELOVHEhfT: 

. Say: "You are familiar with the story Qf 
Macbeth. Today we'll examine two speeches 
from this drama, one by Lady Macbeth and 
one by her lord. 



These particular speeches are not part of 
a dialogue between two. or more characters 
In the play. They are called sol i loquies , 
from the Latin elements -sol ( i )- (alone) 
and -loqu- (speak). The character speaks 
while either entirely alone on the stage 
or while standing apart from the other 
characters. 

The soliloquy is an interior monologue , 
representing what Is going on in the 
person's mind. It may take the form of 
an invocation — from in- plus -voc- (ca I I ) 
— int which the character ca I I s on someone 
or something to enlist 1heir aid. 
Or It may take the form of a debate, 
In which the character considers the 
points for and against a particular 
course of action. 



I Istens 



learn that 



I Istens 



determi ne 



awareness of the 
Images Shakespeare 
uses can increase 
our understanding 
and enjoyment of 
his work. 



I i stens and 
observes 



acqu I re 
knowledge of 



5 4 b' 




procedures to be 
used for the flrs1 
act Iv Ity-:- 
acqu I st Ion 
( data level ) . 

the meaning of 
the terms: 
d la logue 
sol i.loquy 
interior monologue 
i nvocat Ion 
debate. 
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First, Lady Macbeth. She has just 
received a letter from her husband. 
It tells of his .strange meeting with 
three witches, who promised that he 
would be king of Scotland. Her mind 
leaps, as his has done, to the golden 
•crown that lies waiting. . .and to the 
final step that lies between them and 
the throne: disposal of the current 
* occupant. 

After a messenger arrives with the news 
that King Duncan is to visit Macbeth *s 
castle that very .night, Lady Macbeth, 
in a magnificent, blood-chilling speech, 
calls on the powers of darkness to 
harden her heart and help her to be 
cruel." 

(Distribute copies of Lady Macbeth 's 
speech.) 

'^Follow Lady Macbeth 's speech as I play 
a recording of it. You may not under- 
stand every word — but you cannot help 
sensing an atmosphere of appalling evil.V 

(Play a tape of Lady Macbeth's speech. 
' Afterwards, a I low students to comment 
on It.) 

. "Now, Macbeth. After his arrival home, 
his wife hints at the opportunity that' 
has come within their very walls, but 
Macbeth shrinks from the idea of murder. 
Later, restless and agitated, he leaves 
the banquet hall vhere the king is being 
entertained, snd struggles with himself 
and with the thought of assassination." 



i i stens 



acqu i re 



background 
i nformat ion 
necessary for 
understand ing 
Lady Macbeth' s 
sol i loquy. 





responds 
and 

d i scusses 
I i stens 



become 
f am i I i a r 
with 



i ncrea se 
his/her 



acquire 
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Lady Macbeth' s 
sol i loquy on 
tape and in 
print. 

fami I iarity with 
the speech. 



background Infor- 
mation necessary 
for understanding 
Macbeth's 
sol i loquy. 
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(Distribute copies of Macbeth 's speech.) ' 

"Again, although you will not understand 
every word, you will sense Macbeth 's 
agony of uncertainty and the revulsion 
he feels.'' 

(Play a tape of Macbeth's speech. After- 
wards, allow students to express their 
reactions to it.) . 

Say: "Shakespeare wrote poetry — and 
poetry communicates to us mostly through 
'our feelings. It is often difficuLt or 
impossible to assign a I i tera I mean i ng 
to a passage of poetry, and usually 
unnecessary as well. But v^en the poetry 
is part of a drama that tells a story. 
It Is useful to know how to determine 
Its I iteral meaning. 

Putting a communication into a parallel 
form — for example, changing it from 
figurative language into a statement 
of I i tera I meaning — is called translatio n. 

Today we will translate each sentence of 
our lord's and lady's soliloquies, to see 
If we can get at their literal meaning. 

First, Lady Macbeth. 

(Read the first sentence to the students. 
Then reread it, clause by clause, and 
have the students paraphrase it orally 
in everyday, literal language): 



I i stens 
.and 
reads 



responds 
and 

d i scusses 
I i stens 



become 
f ami I iar 
with 




Macbeth's sol I loquy 
on tape and In 
pr i nt. 



f ami I iar ity with 
the speech. 



background for 
the second 
activity — 
translati ^n 
( concept I v5vel ) , 



the def i nit ion of 
the process 'of 
translation. 



procedures to 
be used during 
the activity. 



the abi I Ity to 
paraphrase a 
sentence from 
Shakespeare in 
everyday, 1 1 tera I 
language. 
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Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts,/ 

unsex me here,/ .J 
And fill me 

from the crown to the toe, topfull 
Of d i rest cruel ty I 



(Continue in the same way with each 
sentence in the speech, using it as 
an exercise in oral translation.) 



*'Now, Macbeth. 

Let's translate the first two 
sentences orally, using the same 
procedure we used with Lady 
f^acbeth's speech." _ 




When this has been done, say: 
goes on to Ivjs't five reasons aqa i nst 
doing the deed. He is able to come up 
with only one reason for doing it, and 
that is an inadequate one. 



In this passage, Shakespeare uses 

f igurative "language heavily in a series 

of -vivid and extravagant images. 



NOTE: 



Page 255 follows this . 
one; then page 249, etc 



(Responses will vary:) j 

Come, you spirits 
That influence men's minds,/ 
take away my feminine 
gentleness and compassion,/ 
And f i I I me / 

from head to toe 
With the most terrible -erueltyi 
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ski I I In trans- 
lation. 



the abi I !ty to 

translate 

Shakespeare's 

poetry into 

modern-day 

prose. 

Macbeth presents 
five reasons 
against 

assassination and 
oni y one reason 
for it. . 

this passage 
consi st-s of 
reasons for and 
against assassin- 
ation^ imbedded-. I r 
a complex back- 
ground of 
figurative langus 
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Say: "You have done a good job of 
translating these speeches of Lady 
Macbeth and Macbeth. 

Now, v/e will reexamine both speeches 
in their entirety. We will see how 
the parts of each speech relate to 
the speech as a whole; and how the 
two speeches relate to each other. 
This process is called interpretation . 

First, Lady Macbeth. , 

What does her entire concern seem to be, 
as expressed in this speech? 



How does each part of the speech 
support* your conclusion?" 
. (Discuss.) 



"Now, Macbeth. 

What does Macbeth' s major concern seom 
to be? 

How does it differ from his wife's? 
How does each part of the speech, 
support your conclusion?" 
(Discuss.) 

"ODmpare Lady Macbeth 's character with 
that of her husband. 

Who seems to be the most hard hearted? 
Which character is the most complex? 
What dc \the speeches reveal about the 
personality of each?" 
(Discuss.) 



I i stens 



I i stens, 
responds, 
d i scusses 



I i stens, 
responds, 
d i scusses 



compares 
Lady Macbeth 
and Macbeth 
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determi ne 



clar i fy 
his/her. 



clarify 
his/her 



demonstrate 




procedures to be 
used during the' 
third activity— 
i nterpretat ion 
( general ization 
level). 

understand ing of 
Lady Macbeth 's 
character and - 
, mot i vation. 



understanding of 
Macbeth' s 
character and 
motivatfon. 



abi I i ty to 
d i st i hgu i sh 
important d i f fer- 
ences in characte 
between Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth. 
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Say: "Now let's go beyond what can 
learn from directly examining these two 
'■.--'speeches, and speculate on what might 
happen to Lady Macbeth and Macbeth as 
they embark cn their bloody course of 
action, 

Projecting into the future and jjSgRjnina. 
•• what might happen is called 
extrapol action . 

The tendency established in Lady Macbeth's 
. character is her concern with :fhe 
practical problems of how fbe jot> is to 
be done. ^ 

^ The tendency established in Nacbeth»s 



character is his concern v^i th the moral, 
impi ications of the act. 

Will the established tender^c^ieS continue 
and become ever more apparent? 
Or is there a possibility that e^ch 
character might be changed t>y the action 
and take on quite different tendencies? 



Will Lady Macbeth continue "^o 

practical and hard hearted? 

Or will she become haunted by moral 

considerations?" 

(Discuss.) 



I i stens and 
observes 



determi ne 



I i stens and 
observes 



summar i ze 



I i$tens and 
responds 



specu I ate 



I i stens, 
responds,, 
and discusses 



judge 
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procedures to be 
used during the 
fourth activity — 
extrapolation 
( Irrtpl ication level 



important basic 
tendencies in the 
characters of Lady 
Macbeth and Macbet 



whether the 
estabi ished 
tendencies will 
cont i nue or 
whether they will, 
be changed by the 
actions, engaged 
in. 

whether or not 
Lady Macbeth 
will change. 
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"y/ij;l Macbeth continue'to be^ plagusd 
by at gu i I ty consc i ence? Or w i I I he 
betome concerned with the practical 
problems of how to carry out acts and 
conceal guilt, growing ever more cruel 
and hard hearted?" ' 
(Discuss.) 

"Supposing that there is such a role 
reversal as this in the characters of 

what 



the lady and her lord, at 
Will it start to take place?" 



poi nt 



(Allow the. students to speculate, bu 
leave the discussion open ended. Their 
knowledge of Macbeth i s I im i ted , and 
the purpose here is to give itiem 
conscious experi^ence with the process 
of extrapolation, not to reach any 
definite conclusion.) 

The students may evaluate the accuracy of 
heir close reading in a number of veys. 
hose who wish to pursue the matter of " 
haracter development may Want to read the 
lay, complete or in part.) - 



deally, this lesson should be given in 
injunction with the opportunity to attend 
I live production of the play; view a 
icreening of the 1.948 Orson Welles film; 
)r to watch the PBS Humanities- in Drama 
'erslon, first telecast in 1975 and since 
•epeated. I n th i s case^ "ask the students 
■o watch the development of both characters 
ind be on the lookout for any significant 
■urning points. 



I istens, 
responds, 
and discusses 



judge 



supposes 



specu late 



reads 
the play 



eva I uate 



attends a 

I ive production, 

screening, or 

tel ecast of 

Macbeth 



acqu I re 
and 

enrich 



J>cO 
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whether or not 
Macbeth will 
change. 



at what point a 
role reversal 
might take place, 



the degree of 
accuracy^ achieved 
during tfiis^^^c I ose 
read ing of \ 
passages from the 
play. 

his/her understar 
ing of the entire 
drama. . 
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\ passage in I I I.I I. 1-56 reveals such a 
turning point. Macbeth has just plotted 
the deaths of Banquo and Flea nee, but has 
not yet openly revealed his plan to his wife, 

5ensing something, she uneasily asks, 
"What's to be "done?" He cynically replies, 
"Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest 
chuck, til! thou applau^l.the deed." 



In the television drama, the rariiera moves 
in for a closeup of Lady Macbeth '^s face: 



downing comprehension of her hus 



ban> 



intention is followed by an expression qf 
growing horror and dread.) ^ 



closely watches 
a key scene 



I i stens to 
key dialogue 



observes 

body. 

language 



consider 



judge. 



appreciate 



how ^^''"'on 
mod if 
charact^^ 



how <^ '^logue 
charact^^ 



how non^^^ptj^l 
communication 
und^f^^^or^s 
dialogue and 
adds another 
dimen^'or^ of 
meaning. 



V 



\ 
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41 Come, you spirits 

42 That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
\'A5 And fill me, from the crown to the toe, topfull 

44 of direst cruelty! Make ,thick my blood,' 

45 Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 

46 That no compunctious visitings of nature 

47 Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 

48 The effect and iti Come to my woman's breasts, 

49 And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 

50 Wherever- in your sightless substances 

51 You wait on nature's mischief I Come, thick night, 

52 And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of Hell, 

53 That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 

54 Nor Hgaven peep through the blanket of the dark 

55 To cry "Hold, hold!" 

- The Tragedy of Macbeth 
I . V. 41-55. 



GLOSSARY: 



45\ 

46 

46 

48 

49 

50 

52 

52 

54 



remorse. - pity • ■ . --^ 

compunctious... nature - natural faelings of pity 
lompunct ious - remorseful 

... it - that is, between pity and the effecting of my dreadful purpose 
muh^ering ministers - spirits of murder 
siqh\tiess - unseen (invisible) 
paliA::over, as with a pall 
dunnest - darkest 

Uor . . .\dark - nor Heaven peer through the darkness which covers, as 
with a bhanket X 
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1/ If it were done when* 'tis done, then 'twere well" 

"2/ It were done quickly. If the assassination ' 

3 Could tramnijBl up the consequence, and catch, 

4 With h i s' surcease, success, tnat but this blow 

5 Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

6 But here, upon this bank and shoal of time-, 

7 We'd jump the life to come. But in these cases 

8 We still have judgment hare, that we but teach 

9 Bloody instructions, which being tauqht return 

10 To plaque the inventor. This even-handed justice 

11 Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 

12 To our own lips. He's here in double trust. 
.13 First, as I am his ^kinsman and his subject, 

14 Strong both against the deed. Then, as his host, 

15 Who should aqain^ his murderer shut the door, 

16 Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 

17 Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

18 ^ So.clear in his great office, that his virtues 
T9 Will plead, like angels trumpet-tongued against 
>20 The deep damnation of his "taking off. 

21 And pity, like a naked newborn babe, 

22 Striding the blast, or Heaven's cherubin horsed 

23 Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
24' Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye,. 

25 That tears shall drown "the wind. I have no spur 

26 To prick the sides of rn/- intent, but only 

27 Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself > 
'^'^ • and falls on 1he other. 

• . - The . Tragedy of Macbeth 

I . V i i . 1 - 28 . 

. GLOSSARY : ^ 

2-4 I f. ... success- Ifonly murder could have no aftereffects but be 

final and successful at Duncan's death (surcease) 

3 trammel - to entangle in a net 

6 But - even 

7 jump - risk " - " 
1 1 cha I ice - cup ^ 

17 faculties - powers ' - 

18 clear - innocent 

21 naked ... babe - an object which moves the hardest-hearted to pity 

23 ^sightless couriers - unseen messengers 

28 other - other side . 
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'■• •*• "r * 

See If you can hack your, way through this ' 
jungle undergrowth or. 'metaphor , and l ist 
the reasons in plaifi-, unadorned Tanguage/ 

• . ... 


lists " ' • ' demonstrate 
reasons 

(Responses will vary,) 


the abi 1 i ty to . 
separate main 
ideas from the • 
decorative deta i 1 ; 
surrounding thenri. 




Contra : - ^ ^ 
• / (Lines 6 - 7) • 

( I I nPQ 7-17) ' 

- (Lines 12--^ 14) 
(Lines 14 - 16) 
(Lines 16 -25) 


Aqainst 

J. To gain a temporary advantage in this life, 
we would commit a sin that would damn our 
souls for all eternity, 

2," When we do evil- to others, they retaliate by . 
doing evil to as in returr^ 

i, A king's relatives and subj^cts^^^uld be' 
loyal to him, 

4, A host should do everything he can to 
promote the safety of hfs guests. 

5, The well-beloved Duncan has* used his power . 
^ so Wisely and been such a good man as king 

that a tremendous burst of outrage would 
result if ,he were murdered. 


1 


Pro'; ' 
• (Lines 25 - 28) 


• For: ' 'X, 

1. 1 have only ambition to motivate me, and 
ambition can reach too high, leading to 
a fal 1 . 




^^^^ 
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Susan Sayf 



immm in oswg basic processes 

appttcitwii, umlijm, if/nibii, and 
tlie deepen mefliwig-Md i-tgn^l-ccflnce oj 

l&EL " TIMES 45m peAwtli 



imnmmsi' ■ 

"Satisfactory completion of the companion 

lesson, "Lord and Lady" 
"Experience in consciously using the higher- 

. level' thinking processes in appropriate, 

exercises ' 



TEACHER TASKS: 

(NOTE: An effort has been' made to include 
some of the concepts that have been stressed ■ 
in group process-thus using humanities -to help 
bridge and integrate affective and cognitiv e.) 




MATERIAl^J 

Duplicated copies of Macbeth's sol i loquy; 
Taped recording of ah actor's interpretation of 
the speech; 

Cha I Inboard, chall^, writing paper, pencils; ■ 
Bacl^ground materials on Hacbeth for the teacher 



mm 
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o 
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. IWTROPUCTIO^yi 

Say; "We first met Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
early in the drama., at the point where they 
were malting certain decisions, 

I' 

■' We developed close reading sMjJi utilizing 
the •'basic thinking-^ processes : acquisition , 
of knowledge, translation , interpretation and 
extrapolation. 



listens 



listens 



recall and 
review 



recall 



an earlier lesson 
dealing with 
Macbeth. , 



the names oj the 
basic thinking 
processes- 



acquisition , 



translation. 



Interpretation and 



extrapolation . 
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These processes enabled us to qet at the basic 
neaning of two speeches by Macbeth and Lady 
•lacbeth in which one mentally debated the 
advisabi lity of killing King Duncan while 
the other invoked supernatural aid to help 
accomplish the act. 

Today we wi I i use the h iqher-l eve I th i nki nq 
:)rocesses — appl.icat ion , analysis , synthesis , 
and eva I uation — in deal ing with a ispeech near 
the end of ..the drama.'' \ 



(NOTE: It is assumed that during the course 
of the lesson, the teacher will clarify the 
meaning of any under I ined terms or other 
terms and statements that may present 
obstacles f or ,the students.) 

VtSSOH PEl/ELOPMEMT: 

1. Say: "I will summarize the action of 
the plot up to the point vhere Macbeth 
delivers the speech that we are going 
to examine. Each time I tell of a 
killing, see if you can identify the 
motive for the ki I I i ng in just cne or 
two words. 

• • Macbeth has killed King Duncan, but the 
killing hasn't stopped there. He has 
j also killed the king's two guards (on 
' whom he blamed the king's murder) in 
pretended outrage at their 'evil deed.' 
The king's sons flee, rightly fearing* 
for their lives, and Macbeth, next in 
line to the throne, i's crowned king. 



I i stens. 



remember 
that 



I i stens 



determ i ne' 
that 




I i stens 



responds 



learn that 
he/she wi I I 
hear 



ident i f y 



(ambi t ion) 
(concea I ment) 
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the basic thinkinc 
processes can helf 
us to get at the 
basic meaning of 
mater ia I s we are 
close readi ng. 

the higher I eve I 
thinking processes 
app I icat ion , 
analysis , synthes 
and eva luat ion — 
will be stressed 
thi s lesson. 



an outi i ne of the 
plot with a 
cata logue of ttie 
ki I I ings that hav< 
t^ken place. 

the motive for 
each ki 1 1 ing. 

King Duncan 

the two guards 
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9t, even having attained his goal, 
3cb6th does not rest secure. He is 
isturbed by Banquo's probable suspicions 
nd by the witches' prediction that 
anquo's descendents wi II be kings, 
hi I e none of his own wi I 1 inher i t the 
rown. So he hires murderers to 
ssassinate Banquo and his son, 
lea nee. Banquo is/ killed, but 
I eance escapes. 

acbeth consults the three witches 
gain, who produce three apparitions 
hat (1) tell him to beware Macduff, 
nother nobleman; (2) assure him that 
e will never be harmed by anyone born 
f a woman; and (3) claim that he will 
ot be conquered until Birnam Wood 
omes to Duns inane Hill, the seat of 
Is castle. 

acbeth decides that Macduff, too, 
ust be killed— but learns that Macduff 
as gone to England to seek help from 
he dead king's elder son. In 
etaliation, Macbeth has Macduff's 
Ife and children killed, and goes 
ut to gather an army to resist the 
oming onslaught b/ his enemies. 

leanwhil'e. Lady Macbeth is endlessly 
eliving all the killings in her mind, 
he restlessly walks and talks in her 
leep, and finally she kills herself. 

'hen Macbeth is brought word of her 
eath, the f ut i I ity of all their plotting, 
II the killing, even, seem i nq I y , of 
luman life itself, comes home to him. 



(fear, jealousy) 




Banquo 



(revenge, rage) 



(remorse, despair) 



I i stens 



become 
aware of 
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Macduff's wife 
and ch i I dren 



Lady Macbeth- 
suicide. 



the emot lona I 
atmosphere of the 
moment i n wh ich 
Macbeth speaks 
his sol i loquy . 
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IS, then. Is where matters stand when 
zbefh speaks one of the most famous 
l/iloquie.s in all of dramatic literature." 

Istrlbute copies of the speech. As 
udents follow on their copies, play a 
ped recording of an actor's interpre- 
tion of the speech.) 



I i stens 
and reads 



become 
acqua i nted 
wi th 



lacibeth, 



9 

:o 

!1 
!2 
13 
!4 
!5 
16 
11 



Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 
Creeps in this p-etty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out. 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor 
That struts and frets his hour upon 
And then is heard no more. ' It is a 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and 
Signifying nothing. 

-V.v. 19-28. 



br ief cand lei 
player 
the stage 
tale 
fury. 



Mow the students to e<press 
actions to the speech.) 



their 



:•: "At the appl Icat ion level of 
inking, we app ly previously learned 
ills to new mater ia I s. 



responds and 
d iscusses 



I i stens 



share 



rev I ew 



Macbeth's 
sol i loquy , 



reactions to 
Macbeth 's 
sol i loquy . 

a def I nit ion of 
the appi Icat ion 
level of thinkinc 
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There Is an interesting parado x about 
this speech: Although I t I s cons Iderab I y 
shorter and simpler In form than the two 
previous speeches, and contains no 
unfamiliar words. It Is much more diffi- 
cult to translate literally, and 
therefore, to Interpret and extrapolate 
from. Do you have any ideas about why 
this might be so?" 
(Discuss-) 

"Is this soliloquy an I nvocat ion , a 
debate , or something else? 
What might we ca I I i t? 

What Is Macbeth really saying here? 

Is his basic view of life opt imi st Ic 
or pessimistic? 
How do you know?-' 

(Discuss.) 

Say: "At the analysi s level of thinking, 
we ana I yze something by taking it apart 
and finding out what the parts are like 
and how they work together to form the 
who I e . 

Examine the soliloc;jy again. What are 
the parts of Macbeth 's speech? 
How do you determine this? 
What images is Shakespeare using here? 
Al I of these images are metaphors for 
what single process? 
Why do you think Shakespeare chose to 
use these part icu I ar metapho^ 
(Discuss. ) 




I i stens and 
d i scusses 



become 
aware that 



exam I nes determ I ne 

the speech 

(meditation, elegy, ietc.) 



d I scusses 
the speech 



I i stens 



exerc I se 
and test 



rev lew 



examines isolate 
anci discusses 
the speech 

(Responses will vary. 

Accept any for whic'i 

a reasonable explanation 

I s g iven. ) 
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this spe'ech, 
whi I e apparently 
simpler In form 
and vocabulary, 
i s actua 1 1 y more 
diff icult ( In 
concept) than the 
two speeches 
previously studied 



the I i terary form 
of the speech. 



comprehens Ion 
ski 1 1 s previously 
learned. 



a def inition of the 
ana I ys i s I eve I of 
th i nki ng . 



the separate parts,/ 
of the speech; / 
criteria for deter- 
mining what they / 
are; the images / 
used; the proces.^ 
for which the Irriag* 
are metaphors; / 
the reason +hese 
par ticu lar metaphoi 
were chosen. 
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Are there any paradoxes — Images or Ideas 
hat seem to be opposite or contradictory 
o each other? What transitions does 
hakespeare use from one part of the 
peech to the next? 

hat dominant impression does the entire 

peech q i ve?" 

DISCUSS.) 

ay: "At the synthesis level of 'Unnkinq, 
'e do imaginative, original thinking, 
md put together something new. 

Veryone, consciously or unconsciously, 
tas a basic world view or fundamental 
lersonal philosophy that determines how 
le/she sees life and responds to it. 
"his view can be changed by the decisions 
le/she makes. 



(hat is your world view? 
fhat metaphors might you use to 
•epresent your ideas about life?" 
Discuss.) • 



'Take a particular stance on life. It 
:an be your true view or it can be an 
assumed view that is quite different 
•rom your own. Compose a short essay 
)r meditation in poetic form. Select 
ind develop metaphors 1hat are suitable 
•or your chosen view." 



probes further 



d Iscover 



I i stens 



I i stens 



rev I ew 



become 
acqua i nted. 
with the,' 
idea that 



ref I ects 
and 

d i scusses 



become 
aware of 



I i stens- 



composes 
a .poem 



determi ne 



create 
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possible paradoxes 
transitions from 
one part to • ^ 
another; the over- 
a I I impression 
conveyed by the 
speech. 



a def I nit Ion of 
the synthesis I eve 
of thinking. 

everyone has a 
basic world view: 

1) that determines 
how he/she sees 
and responds to 
life; and 

2) that can be 
changed by the 
deci sions the 
individudi makes. 

his/her own 
persona I v i ew of 
I ife;. appropriate 
metaphors that 
might symbol ize. 
this view. 

the procedures to 
be used dur i ng the 
synthesi s activity 

a poetic statemeni 
about life. "* 
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(When students have completed their * 
compositions, encourage them to share 
them with their classmates. Have the 
students look for, and recognize, 
unusual, striking images and 
particularly successful syntheses 
of ideas that produce a strong emotional 
. impact, ) 

El/ALUATIOW: 

5. Say: "At the eva I uat ion level of 

thinking*, we first set up appropriate 
standards or values. . Then we deter- 
mine how closely an object, actrvity, 
situation, or idea meets these standards 
or values. 



facts in that facts 
irue or fa I se 



Va I ue_s_ d if f er from 

can be determined to be 
but values cannot. Then how db^ we 
determine what is good or bad? 
desirable or undesirable? 
moral ly right or wrong?" 
(Discuss.) 



"The decisions we make are base'd on 
our personal standards, values, and 
. priorities . What do tjie decisions 
made by Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
indicate about their system of values?" 
(Discuss.) , 



mutua I I y shares 

his/her 

composition 



recognize 
and . 

appreciate 



I i stens 



rev lew 



I i stens 
and 

discusses 
di scusses 



d i st i ngu i sh 



cons ider 



cons iders cone I ude 

and that 
d i scusses 

(Responses will vary.) 
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unusua I , 
striking images 
and successf u I 
syntheses of 
ideas. 



a definition of. j 
the eva I uat ion \ 
level of thinkinc 



the difference ' 
between facts ' 
and va lues. 

cr i ter ia we. use 
to determine 
what is good, 
bad, etc. 

a person's 
system' of val ues 
can be i nf erred 
from- the 

decisions he/she 
makes. 
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The decisions they made resulted In . 
cts which set In motion a chain of 
vents leading I nev i tably to the 
estructlon of both conspirators, 
hat does this Indicate about 
hakespeare's system of values?" 
Discuss.) 

This is th© traditional theme of tragic 
rama, first developed ty the Ancient 
Ireeks: Once that fatal first step is 
aken, all the rest follows. There is 
lO turning back. This is an essential 
:haracter i stic of tragic drama. 



lhat is essential in drama is not 
lecessarily essential in real life. 
Ihen you make what later proves to 
)e a 'wrong^ decision, can you 
sometimes a! te r your course or 
•everse the chain of events proceeding 
Tom your decision? 
tow? 



Jive an exampie from your own experience, 
[Discuss and sum up.) 



considers 
and 

d i scusses 



cone I ude 
that 



(Responses will vary.) 



I Istens 



become 
aware that 



weighs 
ideas 



cone I ude 
that 



considers 
persona I 
exper ience 



apprec late 
that 

he/she has 



Glvzn ccUiz{,uZ gtUdancz in thz tt&e 0|{ applicaUon, analij6^ ^ j^jMhz6^ , 
and zvaZuation mocu6U in dzaZing Mi ^\acbeXh*6 q/ieo* 4o^^a^^a//, thz 
6tudznt ioiU dxtjnon^tAcutz thz abiXUy to qqZ at tkz dzzpoA mzan^ng and 
6igni(,ixiancz oi thz 6pzzch and to ^zLoutz thuz d^covvu^z^ to IvU/hoA 
ovon vconZd vim and lif^z expeA^encw . ^^^^^^^^^ 
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an artist's 
system of va I ues 
can be determi ned 
by examining the 
basic themes in,- 
his/her work. 



an essential 
characteristic 
of tragic dram^a 
is that the f/tal 
f irst step sets M n 
mot ion a cha I n of 
events ieaaing 
i nev i tab I V to a 
f i na I catastrophe. 

I n a comp I eted 
work of I i terature 
events fol low an 
order that rema i ns 
forever f ixed ; 
whi le in real I ife 
we have the oppor- 
tunity to "rewrite 
the script." 

the power to 
re-eva I uate the 
s ituat ion and make 
new decisions when 
previous decisions 
have produced 
unsatisfactory 
results. 
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dontept/ytnpEtetitp . 

8A5IC nmB • mm iimm 

a pilaoi-tWe \\,\ip^t\iV^k atottt a wMd pltenowenon 

■ pds.hli luiim -to AtippoU ii, a md tkoni^ 
m\j become a ki. Tliii U fion) ;tlie 4(fi o( 
homWge ddmrn. 

tEm 5-^ Hi. Mm ' 


S] ■ Hypotheses are the tentative answers we 
2 formulate to questions we ask about phenomena 
5 observed in the world' around us. 

n 

« lu 

■ . U. 


JATERIAIi:' 

Source book of science questions and' answers 
for the teacher; 

Chalkboard, chalk; ^ 
Paper, pencils. 

1 


3 TEACHER TAS^^Sj 

'S ■- 

H 




ENABLING mmm-i 

Ik iitxknti h ohdtA toi 


lEARWIWGS. 


•t 

Write the following question structurers on' the 
z chalkboard: 

. 8 

^ Why is(n't)/are(n't) ? 

■ Why does{n't)/do(n't) ^? 

What (would "happen) if _ ? 

Poin't out that all investiqations leading to 
new knowledge start with questions 'b"eg inning' 
l/ke these. Students have been asking such 
.questions themselves almost since they could 
/first talk. 

i - 


listens and review 
observes , 

264 


the structuring of 
questions that 
lead to the develop- 
ment of hypotheses. 

1 
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M the students: ^^What do we call the 

intati ve (trial) answer to such a question?^' 

tnspoken hypothesis) 

.k why such an answer Is tentative. 

ixper imenta I , provisional) 

SSOM DEVELOPmJT: 



Post a chart with the following terms 
and their definitions. Read and discuss 
them, asking the students to give any 
examples of each that they know of. 



Hypothesi s - 

A tentatively inferred explanation of 
the operation of certain phenomena with, 
as yet, inadequate evidence to support 
it; usually, a basis for further 
exper imentat ion 

Theory - 

A formulated general principle explaining 
the operation of certain phenomena with 
considerable evidence to support it 

Law - 

An exact formulation of "the principle 
operating in va sequence of events in 
nature observed to occur with unvarying 
uniformity under the same conditions 

Clarify and differentiate these terms 
with the students. Help them to note 
the progression from extreme tentative- 
ness to relative certai nty . 



recal Is '"demonstrate 
(a hypothesis is subject 
to revision as soon as 
further information comes 
in.) 



I i stcns and 
observes 



idenfify and 
reca I I 



EXAMPLES : 
(Nebular hypothesis ) 



(Theory of evolution) 



(Law of the conservation 



of energy) 



d i scusses 



recogn I ze 
that 
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knowledge of thi 
term hypothesis 
and i ts meaninq 



the formal defii 
itions for the. 
terms hypothes i ! 
theory and law , 
and examples of 
each. - 



as we go from 
hypothesis , 
through theory, 
to law , we 
progress from 
tentat i veness 
to certa i nty. 
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(Suf)r)G$t that students do research to 
find more scientific hypotheses, theories, 
and laws to add to our collection,) 

To give practice in appi y inq knowledge 
o^ this process, inv i to students* to 

formulate sample "Why-r" and ''What 

lf~" questions. Ask other students to 
formulate the correspond i nfj hypotheses. 

Record questions and hypotheses on the 
board . 

Tell the students that they will now 
play a game in which they will have the 
opportunity to an a lyze a question about 
a given phenomenon and come up with as^ 
many plausible hypotheses as possible 
to explain it. 

After putting'the students into groups of 
three to six, explain that each group will 
get a slip of paper with the same question, 
on it. 

They will be allowed five (5) minutes to 
think of as many hypotheses as possible 
to explain the question. 

The group is to select one person to 
record tho' answers. 

Give the students a question selected 
from a source book such as The Question 
and Answ er Book of EyeryjJay Science by 
Sonneborn (Random House, J961). 



ut i I i zes his 
general 

i nf ormat ion ^ 



dev i se 



I i stens 



determi no- 



ana I yzes the 
question 



formu late 
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questions about 
natura 1 phenomena 
and their 
correspond ing 
hypotheses. 



the Instructions 
for playing the 
hypothesizing 
■ geme . 



as many p lauslbic 
hypotheses as 
possible that 
might exp la i n a 
given phenomenon, 
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Examp I es : 

Why Is the water in the ocG.in salty? 
Why doesn't an Iqloo mol t i nside? 
Why do wc vya I k in circles when we are 
lost? 

At the end of the first timed five (5) 
minute period, qiv^ the cjroup with the 
most answers twenty-five (25) points. 
In case of ties, eoch qroup will 
receive 25 points. No duplications 
are allowed; i.e., the same answer 
cannot bo reworded. 

Give each .qroup five or six minutes to 
review their hypotheses in order to add 
to the I i st . 




At the end of the second timed period, 
add ten (10) points to the score of 
the rjroup with the most answers. - 



Redefine the- task. Ask each group to 
pick from their list the hypothesis 
.they think most likely approximates the 
answer. Allot 10 to 12 minutes for. this 
portion of the lesson. Each qroup will 
have to decide, as a group, whq(st their 
answer w i I I be. 



the hypothesis 
that best 
explains the 
phenomenon. 



Allow each group to read its final answer. 



announces 



his group's best 
answer. 



Al low other groups to chal lenqe or 
ask for c lar i f iiat ion . 



clar i f icat ion or 
defense of chose 
hypotheses. 
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Give each group f he opportunity to discuss 
the hypotheses presented and choose the 
one they think the most plausible. The 
recorders writes down the group's choice. 

Read the 'correct answer or allow the 
'•'groups to do research to find the correct 
""a^nswer. 

Award the group(s) that chose the hypotheses 
, t>iat. were most nearl y jcorrect 25 points, 

cK/e the group(s) with the correct 
response. 40 points. 

Discuss the reasons for the correct 
answer. 



100 points 


-.Master of Logic 


:^-\6Q - 95 


-Superb Thinker 


35 - 55 


- Good Th i nker 


15 - 30 


- You're on your way! 


(T - 10 


- Back to the drawing board I 



re evaluates 
hypotheses 



I istens or 
does research 



choose 



determi ne 



^ I i stens and 
d i scusses 



^25 



learn about 



the hypothesis 
that even bett 
explains tKe 
phenomenon, 

the scientific 
explanation of 
the phenomenon 



evidence 
supporting the 
correct answer 



adapted {^^om thz Mmohi^ 
Handbook: \ 

PcUt^ASon, Jo, Coo^diyiaXo^ 
o^'CLUE. ^ 
VJhy Voz6n't an Tgloo JlzLt 
l n64MQ.7 A Handbooiz f^on. 
Teac he/u o(^ znz AcademLcaZZtj 
G^ij^ed and laJLantoxL . Mgmp/iZ&., 
T&mT: nmpnA^ C^ij Schools , 
1975. 



G^uen thz oppoKtunAJty to ^omutatz and zvaJUiatz 
hypothz6Z6 volvLch oXtmpt to anJi\A)QA qnzstionM 
about gtvcn natu/uit phznomzna, the, stadoj/vt mJLt 
dcveZop {^Zaency tn gencAotoig pZxastbtz hypothuz6 
and 6kltt tn zvaZuatlng thm. 
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(toiicept/witiiEtEntp 

In iowe eiiiti^Notion^og'tc pioblm, 

■ olvikkkm km to k {ahi- 
akhoii^k tkm Minot iiintHai 

mi tk iiijdikU l and F. 
mi 3- 4 " M 45 win. 



id 

H 

b 

UJ 

It 
u. 

UJ 

< 

U 
UJ 

UJ 



COWCEFTS: 

"Ability to use jf...and then 
statements and record the 
results on grids. 



"HIP Puzzle" elimination logic problem- 
copy for each/ student; 
Chalk, chalkboard, pencils, scratch paper 

/ 



Tfie itiiitdi In ohia to-, 



H 

h 

H 

2 

s 



INTRODliCnON: 

Say: "We have tackled and solved eliimination 
logic prob'ents in which we have matched 
persons with occupations, and so forth. We 
have found that using grids helps ufe keep 
track of the possibilities we elimijtiate until 
only the correct solution remains, j Here is 
a different kind of ."mini-mystery" for you 
to solve. See if you can determine:. how it 
is different and figure out an efficient 
strategy for solving it." . 



listens 



recall 
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systematic 
problem' solving. 



.ESSOU VeVBLOPtABhIT : 



Pass out a. copy of the HIP Puzzle* to 
each student. Read it aloud to them 
with suitable emphasis and pauses. 



Shorty Finelli was found shot to death 
one morning. With better than average 
luck, the police had three red-hot 
suspects behind bars by nightfall. 
That evening the men were questioned. 
They made the fol lowing statements: 

Buck: 1) I didn't do it. 

2) I never saw Joey before. 

3) Sure, I knew Shorty. 

Joey: 1 ) I didn't do it. 

2) Buck and Tippy are both pals 
of mine. 

3) Buck never killed anybody. 

Tippy: 1) I didn't do it. 

2) Buck lied when he said he'd 
never seen Joey before. 

3) I don't know who did it. 

If one - and only cne - of each man's 
statements is false, and _[f_ one of the 
three ran is actually guilty, then who 
is the murderer? 

(*From 101 Puzzles in Logic and Thought 
by C. R. Wylie, Jr. Used with permission 
by Dover Publications, Inc. 



I istens 



determi ne 



the elements oi 
the problem. 
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"What kind of grid will we need on which 
to test the results of the given infor- 
mation?" 

(If students need more guidance, ask: 
"How many suspects are there? How many 
statements did each suspect make? What 
symbols usually stand for true and 
false?") 

"What condition Is gi^ven, which, when 
met, will tell us we have achieved the 
correct solution?" 

"How will we be able to determine 
which one of each suspect's three 
statements Is false?" 

"At the outset, can you eliminate one 
of the three suspects as definitely 
i nnocent? 

How did you draw this inference? 
Express It as a cond itional ( If . , , then ) 
statement. 

Write the tentatively correct symbols 
In the boxes of pur grid opposite 
Tippy's name. 



organizes 



construct 





1 


2. 


3 


Buck 


















T 









1 




3 


Buck 

























ana lyzes 



d i scover 



hypothesizes i nfer 

(Tippy I s I nnocent. ) 

(JJ_ Tippy committed the 
crime, then his first and 
third- statements are both 
false, contrary to the 
g I ven corid It ion. ) 

("I didn't do it. "is 
true. ) 



a suitable grid 
on wh ich to 
record results. 



an appropriate 
stratiegy for 
determining whi< 
statements are 
f a I se. 



which suspects 
can be el imi nat( 



3^9 
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Now... if Tippy is inueed innocent ^ what 
hypothesis must remain? 

How will you test this hypothesis?" 



(Elicit, t^y searching questions, a 
chain of conditional sfatements 
similar to 1he one ^own a*^ the 
right.) 













■-■•r- ■- 


r 


T . 




F 


T 


T 


t; ppij 




T 


F 



Et/ALUATIOW: 

5. "How can we judge the correctness of 
this solution?" 



( Either Buck o£ Jcev is 
ui l.i'y.) 

Buck is qui Ity, then 
Buck's first statement 
and Joey's thirJ statemerit 
fTJut be fat se. ) 

^But their second state- 
ments clearly contradict 
each other, 'so eith er 
Buck or Joey must ba 
I y i ng . ) 

( If 3uck is lying, then 
he has made two false 
statements, contrary to 
the cond ition.) 

(On the other hand, 
Joey is guilty, then onl y 
his first statement must 
necessarily be false.) 

(Jhf_ Joey's second state- 
ment is true, then the 
condition can be met. 
Therefore , Joey is the 
murderer. ) 



fills 
grid 



I n 



prove 



\ 



the correctnes 
of the problenr 
sol ution. 



u)lvLch cuiz knom to fae ^aZAt, tht ^tmdzYVt mJUi 
fae abtz to {^Ind a eolation th/iough thz oie 0(( 

. . thtn 6tatmtnt6 and ^Qjdo^d thz ^uuttA on 
g/u.d6. ' 
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Developed bij.' Suj4i\ Sa^er 



Concept/CctnpEtEHt? '■ 

In tk idiidhji mom^ pnotm, m 
begirt wttli a ^inmlizntion-'OK pimi- 
mmii to hi tJitit, mi mi iom to i ' 
pJiJUMoK 'itatmzjd-oK toncMm- 
Hiftuifi mt hi t/iiii H ilie genmUzation 
a tJuLi, 

Ml 5 - 6 + TIME Sevew£: INS m, pa. 



a 

O 
UJ 

u. 
u. 

UJ 

< 

3 

I- 
o 

UJ 
UJ 

H 



m CllWCEPTS: . 

Different kinds of reasoning seem to go 
through different l<inds of processes to 
arrive at their answers. 



MATERIAIS: 

Cha I Inboard and chalk; , . 

Writing paper and pencils; 

Oupl icated exercises for application & analysis; 

Background material on deduction for the teacher 



TEACHER TASKS; 



STUPEWT 



Jk ^tiikni'' In odiK to; 



mum- 



UJ 

• W 

; z 

•.0.; 

•■•.Ci 
0 



immmoHi . ■ 

Say and explain: 

"The deductive method of reasoning is the one 
primarily used in the matheinaticai approach 
to knowledge. 

When we are using deduction, we begin with • 
a general ization- -a genera I statafnent assumed 
to be true-and we work down to a particular 
statement which must be ^rue !^ the general 
one is true. This partlcylnr statement is 
called the conclusion." 
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Istens 



learn that 



istens 



become 
aware of 



deductive reasonlng- 
or logic- is 
mathematical in 
approach. 



the basic process 
used in deduction. 
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ISSOU PEl/ELOPMEWT: 

, Say, "Here's an example. You -start with 
the genera I izat Ion — or first premise — 
that... 

All grasshoppers have six legs. Then, you 
take a hypothetical grasshopper named Gus. 
(You don't have to go out and catch an 
actual grasshopper, because you are 
working in the realm of abstract logic.) 
Your second premise: Gus is a grasshopper. 
Your conclusion : Therefore, Gus has six 
legs." 

Gem I izat ion - First Premise: 
All grasshoppers have 6 legs. 

Second > Premise: 

Gus is a grasshopper. 

C onclusion - 

Therefore, Gus has 6 legs. 

(To be sure that the students understand 
the principle and basic process of 
deduction, have them supply the con- 
clusions for deductions such as 1he 
f ol low I ng : 

First premise: 

All dragons breathe fire. 

Second premise: 

Herbert is a dragon. 

. . / " ■ 

/ 

Cone I us I oa: 

Therefore, '" • 



I i stens to 
a sample 
deduction 



.rei nforce 
awareness of 



I i stens 
and 

.responds 



suppi ies 
cone I us ion 
of sy I log I sm 



become 
Involved in 



demonstrate 



...Herbert breathes fire. 



the/termi nology 
a.pd the process 
used i n one kirj 
of deduction. 




the first actlvltv 
bu i I d I ng a base of 
knowledge and, 
comprehension . 



abi I I ty to draw 
a va I id con- 
c I us ion when the 
f irst and second 
premise are given. 



:1 n 4 
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(Note: At this point, you may need to 
explain or review the difference between 
va I id i ty and truth . A syllogism may be 
valid, even if the conclusion is not 
/true. However, if the premises are true 



in a properly constructed syllogism, 
conclusion must also be Irue.) 



the 



Say: "A sy I log i sm — one kind of deductive 
reasoning — consists of two statements 
^assumed to be true, from which a third 
statement follows inevitably }J_ fhe first 
two are true. - 

It is really a way of comparing statements 
about three sets so that a valid con- 
clusion may be drawn. 



What three sets are we dealing with in 
the example? 



Notice that we must reword our deduction 
so that the verb is always in a form of 
t o be and the thre^ sets are clearly 
designated." 

(1) (2) 
A I I dragons are f i rebreathers . 

(3) 

Herbert i s a dragon. 

Therefore, Herbert jj^ a f i rebreather . 



I i stens and 
assesses 



distinguish 



I i stens 



I earn 



responds 



demonstrate 



( 1 ) Dragons 

(2) Firebreathers 

(3) Herbert 



I I stens and 
observes 



learn that 




the d If f erence 
between v al Id rty 
and. truth. 



the def i ni.tion 
of a sy I loqi sm . 



a b i I i ty to , - 
identify the three 
sets compared In 
a syl log i sm. 



in a true 

syl log ism, ^ 

( 1 ) the verb used 
is always a form 
of to be; 

(2) the three 
sets are c I ear I y 
designated. 
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(At this' paint, tK6 students should be 
shown on the cba l/kboard how a syllogism* 
can be checked f<;>r validity by drawing, 
a circle for. each '6i.^ the three sets and 
see'ir\g whether the i r Ve lat ionsh i p to 
one another is clear and unambiguous.) 



All dragons are, f i rebreathers. 

Herbert i's a dragon. 

Therefore, Herbert is a f irebreather . 



Al-I dragons are f irebreathers. 
'Herbert Is a' f i rebreather . „ 
Therefore, Herbert i.^ a dragon; 



1 1 stens, ^* 
observes, 
and responds 



learn that 



Say: ""You will now have the opportunity 
to applyyour new skills in deduction to 
a number of syllogisms or near-syllogisms, 



If a^deduction is 



not i n 

syllogistic form, reword 
the verb is a form of to 



correct 
it so that 
be and the 



three sets are clearly designated. 




I i stens 



determl ne 



a sy I log ism can 
be., checked for 
va I id i ty by 
diagramming the 
relationship of 
the three sets by 
drawing circles.. 

(There is no 
question where 
Herbert's circle 
belongs. There^ 
fore, .this Is a 
val id ^y I log Ism.). 

( S i nee it is not 
clear where 
Herbert's circle 
belongs, no va I id 
conclusion^ is 
' possible.) 



procedures to be 
used for the 
second activity— 
app I Icat ion . 
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Then-check the validity of each syllogism 
by using circle diagrams. You will find 
that these circle diagrams will not always 
take th^e same form as the ones we have used 
so far.^- Notice key words such as al i , 
onl y > no; some , etc." 

(Distribute dupl icated appi icatlon 
exercises,\ Have the students work in 
pairs to promote interaction, question- . 
ing, and discussion.) 



At'a later session—after the students 
hav6 gained proficiency i n d iagramm I ng . 
given syllogisms as a means of testing 
va+idlty and in tnaking up "their own 
syJIogisms to test — present theni with 
an analysis exerc\ise. 

\ 

Say: "Here are 10 situations for you 
to analyze-. Jn each situation, try to 
(determine fhe point of view expressed, 
arfd. I 1st as many as\ you can of the 
underlying assumptions that are 
Imp I led." \^ 

(Demonstrate, using the first situation 
as an example. Discuss.) 



appI ies 
ski I Is to 
novel 
probi ems 



demonstrate 



■ I i stens, 
observes and 
d I scusses 



determ I ne 
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abi I Ity to recas 
a deduction Intc 
correct sy I log Is 
form; 

abi I ity to chec^ 
validity of 
sy I log isms throi 
the use of ci rc I 
d lagrams. 



procedures to b€ 
used for the 
third activity-- 
ana lysis. 
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"Then, construct at least two syllogisms 
out of each situation/both val id (but 
"not necessarily having true conclusions.) 

Try for contrad ict ion — opposite conclusions 
in the two syl log isms. Or try for 
sequence^ -the cone I us ion .of one s/llogism 
becoming a premise of the next s/llogism." 

(Again, demonstrate and discuss. 

Distribute duplicated analysis exercises, 
and have the students work in pairs, as 
during the application exercise.) 



Present the following idea for use in 
creative wr it i ng : 

"Test your skill in logic or imitation 
logic by composing an essay in support 
of a proposition that is almost certain 
to be disagreed with — at first. Use any 
means, fair or foul, to convince your 
audience of the 'truth' of your, 
proposition, wherever possible, using 
logical processes or those that appear 
to be logical 

(Write the following propositions on the 
board as suggested possibilities. 
Di scuss . ) 



I istens 



I earn 



compi etes 
exerc i ses 



demonstrate 



I istens, 
observes, 
d i scusses 



determ i ne 



and 



composes an 
essay supporting 
an erroneous 
proposition 



demonstrate 
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\ 



def i ni t ions for 
the terms 
contrad ict ion *- and 
sequence . \ 



abi I ity to ana ! yz 
statements for 
poi nt of view and 
the underlying ^ 
assumpt I ons / 
implied; / 

ab i I i ty to conf- 
struct sy I logi sms 
based on .these 
assumptions. 

procedures to be 
used for the 
fourth activity— 
synthesi s . 



ski M in using 
looic or i'nl'-^+ic 
logic to persuade 
an aud i ence. 
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(1) The moon is made of green cheese. 

(2) Automobiles are not just machines, 
but have minds of* thei^own and are 
enqageid in a . consp i racy v:^'o take over 
the world. 

(3) \The earth i;s the center of the 
rf Universe. 

(4) All matter' is composed of four 
elements: fire, air, earth, and 
water. 

(5) Nuclear fallout is beneficial to 
human hea I th . 

EI/ALUATION: 

?. Have class members evaluate the essays 
^ for 

their persuasiveness, whether 
logically a)und or unsound; 

b. the soundness of their logic, . 
whether persuasive or not. 

Adapted ^.0. L. M. M.eA,, GUIPE TO AMERICAM 
EHGllSH 4th BcLcUon, ©-1968, p. 255, and 

Of 966. Reproduced by peAJm^i^n of, 




evaluates judge 
compositions 



effectiveness of 
essays t^i terms o 

a. persuaslvenes 





b. -soundness of 




loqic. 

V 


Givzn 'lMtnuctijon in djidactivz Kcjx^oning, ti 
6tudmt umX£ dejnon^Vuvtz awoAznu^ that u)^ 
hpgJn iAiuth a qzYizKoUza^n ah^imzd to be 
tniLQ and vooKk dooon to a poAXxculoA 6thtmzn. 
tA)hlch miut bz tnuz ^ thz QznzJiaJUzaZion AM 


t/iaz. 
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1 . All babies have tai'ls. 
Al I dogs are babies. 
Therefore, all dogs have tails. 

2. All B are C. 
Al I A are B. 
Therefore, a I I A are C. 

3. All children love candy. 
Seymour loves candy. 
Therefore, Seymour is a child. 

4. Only young persons use skateboards. 
Fred uses a skateboard. 
Therefore, Fred is a young persbn. 

3. No marines are cowards. 
Dave I s fj mar i ne. 
Therefore, P^we is not a coward. 

6. Some of his friencls are sailors. ^ 
All of his f riend^ are-'clever peopl^^^^^ 
-Thersfore, some sailors are clever peop^le. 

7. \Al.l girls are. good cooks. 

F?a^t is a good' cook^ 
Therefore, Pat is a girl . 

8. All -'girls are good cooks.- 
Pat is a girl . 

Therefore, Pat is a good cook. 

9. Only (Communists read Marx. 
Jones readG Marx. 

Therefore, Jones is a Communist. 

10. Some surfers are bachelors. 

'Kb bachelors are people without pride. 
Therefore, some people without pride are not .surfers. 



Sources: 

Beards ley, Monroe C; Thinkino Straight , 3rd ed . (Englewood Cli 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, inc., 1966) -No. 1, 2, 10. 

Myers, L, M. Guide to American Engl ish , 4th ed . (Englewood Cli 
N, J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968) - No. 5, 6, 9. 
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1 . I 've compi led this I ist of criminals, and they are <'jI I left- 
handed. Now, do yod th^^k I'd trust Elmer, whom /vti .^^ee over 
there eating with his left hand? 

2. Is it love? He qave her a ring, didn't he? The setting of 
the ring scratched glass when she tested it, didn't it? 

3. According to the accident report, one car was going when 
the accident occurred. Don't you feel sorry for the nt 
victims — the people in the other car, I mean? 

4. Professor'X must know his subjac He holds a Ph. p. degree, 
doesn't he? 

5. Since you cannot spell ve \ -ately. Miss Clayppol , it is 
apparent that all of your :. ''i teachers have been inadequate. 

6. Senator Y mast be taking bribes, since by his own admission 
his living exuenses exceed his official senatorial income. 

7. Since you favor our country's selling garden hose- to a Communist- 
dominated country, is likely that you are a Communist yoursel f , 
and certain that you are a Communist sympathizer. 

3. This used car has i . driven very li.ttle; it was owned by an 
unmarried, midLle-agcd school teacher. 

9. Try some of tiiis cough medicine. It worked wonders for my 
-ister's sore Throat four years ago, and you are welcome to 
The rest of the botllo. 

10. These are delightful snapshots of | your children. Their mother 
must be a very beautiful woman. ! 



Source: 



Myers, L. M. Guide to ^nerican Engl ish , 4th ed . /(Enqlewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968), p. 254./ 
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Developed b 



I 

i 

tk im o| UMij, tk IM o( tk 
ExcMJ liiiidli, cd tk \m o] M- 
Con/ttciicc^on-c/trt bi mid aiik k 

miidlij, 

mi 5 -6 + 1MSi\}ml 30-45 m pa. 



iMi mm: 

People seem to make certain kinds of state- 
ments when they are working out ideas 
through reasoning. 



Ui 

tu 

H 
I- 

u 
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MATERIALS: 

Chalkboard and chalk; 
Writing and drawing materials; 
Duplicated editorials and letters to the editor; 
'ackground reference material on formal logic 
for the teacher 



mm 



H 

K 

H 

§ 



Say: "More than \\io thousand years ago, a 
Greek phi losO;.^her named l\ristotle formulated 
three laws which seemed to him to describe 
the ways in which people habitually thought." 

Write on the chalkboard and read aloud: 

(1) Lg_w oj_ Identity : 
" A is A. 

(2) Lawof the Excluded ^^Idi^:: 

(3) Law o[ Non- Contradlctlon : 

Something cannot be both A and not-A. 



listens and 
observes 




become 

acquainted 

with 



the three laws on 
which Aristotelian 
formal logic is 
b^sed. 



:hese three laws form the basis for 
•Mstotellan formal logic, which has been 
•udled and practiced for many centuries/^ 

U low students to examine and comment on 
\e three laws. ) 

■SSOW PEUELOPMEMT 

. Say: "Suppose that ' nstead of using the 
letter t n these three laws, we named 
some particular substance. . .for example, 
cheese:'* 



( 1 ) Cheese Is cheese. 

(2) Everything Is either cheese or 
not-cheese. 

(3) Something cannot be both cheese 
and not-cheese. 

'-^es this seem to 'make sense'? Okay, 
I .'n going to give you the opportunity 
to become more familiar with these 
three 'aws of 1h inking through a 
tef.'"^ called "slot substitution.' 

' Will call out the number of one of 
1ha laws and give you a word to drop 
in the 'slo*t' formerly occupied by A.. 



First law. "Pigs? 
Second law. "Prunes, 



Third law. "Popco-n." 



I i stens and 
observes 



determine 




I i stens and 
responds 



learn 

thorough ly 



"Pigs is pigs." 
"Everytl.ing is either 
prunes or not-prunes. ' 

"Something cannot be 
both popQorn and not- 
popcorn." 
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procedures to be 
used In i)n • i rst 
activity • 'bui Iding 
a base of k nowledge 
and comprehension ^ 



the structure of 
Aristotle's three 
laws of logical 
reason! ng . 
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(Have the studerits answer in unison or 



as individual 
laws and giv); 
unti I the struv 
completely fan^ 
automal ic. * 



•' jnqing the order of the. 
• !• a variety of nouns 

• of the statements is 
^r and -the responses are 



Say: "Now r. v you are familiar with 
Aristotle's three laws of thinking, 
carefully observe the language behavior 
of people ar jnd you. Look foraexamples 
of reason in<: hat snem to fol low a form 
similar to t se three statements. 

Keep track of the frequency with which 
this kind of reasoning occurs. When* 
you have had a chance to gather some 
data, we will have a class meeting to ^ 
discuss our observations. Then we will 
try to figure out way to chart our 
observations." 

Say.: "A good place to see examples of 
the kind of reasoning described by 
Aristotle is in editorials and letters 
to the editor on the opinion pages of 
our city's newspapers. ' 

I have duplicated four such recent 
editorials and letters on these sheets. 
Everyone will have a copy of a M four. 

You will be divided into four smaller 
groups. Each group will be responsi- 
ble for ane I yz i nq one of the editorials 
or letters. 



I i stens 



determine 



observes 
I anquage 
behavior 
of others 



identify and 
tabu late 



I i stens 



determ i ne 
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procedures to be 
used in the second 
activity — 
app I icat ion . 



examples of 
reasoni ng 
structured I I ke 
Aristotle's 
three laws. 



p^ocedures to be 
used in the 
third activity — 
ana lysis . 
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Try to extract the basic arqument and 
state it In the form of one of the laws 
that Aristotle recognized. Then try to 
determine whether or not it is a va I Id 
stotement" 

(If necessary, explain the difference 
between va I id i ty and truth . ) 

Say: '*You have. had enough experience 
with logical reasoning to noi ice that it 
^sometimes causes perplexing difficulties. 



One w'cjy of dealing with such problems 
Is to treat them with humor or satire. 
Lewis Carroll turned logic upside down 
or Inside out in Al Ice In Wonderland 
and Al Ice Through the Looki nq Gloi^s . 
So dM Jonathan Swift in Gu I I iver's 
Travel s. 

See If you can compose a story, poem, 
skit, or panoramic picture which has 
an Internal logic but which is never- 
theless completely ridiculous or 
absurd." 

(Have students share their creations 
with classmates.). 

ALUATION: 

(On the chalkboa, i, > • ' > ; ,rfi3 3tr3+^:- 

^ents, similar , (. nes below, 

. ' iwtured on Aristotle s threo law:. 



)+ nr of the statements wil I 'jc.per J 

N 3 -ests and values of your 
i,ruu-:»nts./ 



ana I yzes 
ed I tor la I s 
and letters 
to the 
ed i tor 



I i stens 



develops i 
story, pc^em, 
skit, or 
panoram ic 
p icture . 



I i stens and 
observes 



detect, 
I sol ate , and 
determi ne 
the val Idl ty 
of 



determi ne 



dea I 

humorous! y 
or satiri- 
cally with 



determi ne 
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basic arguments 
which take the 
form of Aristotle's 
threo laws. 



procedures to be 
used in the fourth 
act i V I ty — 
synthes is . 



2S 



some of the per- 
plexing dif f leu Itle: 
caused by the 
I imitations and 
i ncongru i t ies 
of logic. 



procedures to be 
used in the f i f t'h 
act Iv i ty — eva I uat loi 
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Notice that subjects and cornp I emonts are 
In the form of nouns , albeit qua I if led 
nouns In statements (2) and (3),) 



(DA black is a black. 

(2) Everyone is either an educated person 
or an uneducated person. ^ 

(3) An action cannot be both a beneficial 
act'i)n and a-har iful acti on. 

Say; "On paper — or on the chalkboard-- 
you might say thc?t these sfcitements appear 
to be logical. But further reasoning 
vjrowing out of thenn or courses of action 
based on them could lead to serious 
difficulties. Why?" . 

(Discuss briefly.) 

"Choose one of "these three statements. 
Take a stand on it based on the practical, 
social, or ethical problems which might 
result from further reasoning or action 
based on the statement. Support and 
justify your stand." 



(Display thp^ resulting essays for 
of the class to read and comment, 



members 
on . ) 



extrapolates 
from given 
statements 



weigh 



cons ider s 
a given 
statement 



appra i se 



imp I icat ions 
concerning state- 
ments based on 
Ar i stotle's three 
laws of reasoning. 



practical , social \ 
or eth i'ca I 
problems growing 
out of the state- 
ment . 



G^yew t/ie oppoAtuiuXy to bzcomt 

mJUi tta/in to tut thm caxzf^uJiiy 
and zvaluatz xuuLting Ajnpti- 
cations thougkt(^uti.ij. 
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Developed 1?^: Susan 5Q(jgf 



Contept/CotnpEtEtit}) 

III tk akttin mou^ piom, me 

plienomenort-manji, mnt/ ixatictiiw trnt 

mk tip ts) fl ^imtizdijon--(}>i 
hijpotkm-Mi U a iiiitemottc 
explanation oj '^(le pdenomenoH. 

mi 5 -1+ _nME n-jim 



In deductive reasonint], we concern ourselves 
less with what Is "roal" tha-n with what is 
"valid." When we are concernu with real 
phenomena, another l^ind of reasoning is 
more suitable. 



CP. 

IVJI 



Materials for science reference and experimentation; 
Charts listing steps In the scientific method and 

the probi em-sol V I nq process; 
Duplicated descriptions of i^xperimentai study for 

evaluation activity; 
Bacl<qround material on induction for the teacher 



mm 



Ik 4 Went! In ohdvi to; 



^ immmoH'. 

H 
I- 

2 ■ 'Say and explain: 

"The ind uctive method of reasoning is the one 
^ primarii'y used ^r, the experimental approach 

to knowledge. 



When we an; using induction, we begin by 
carefully observing a physical phenomenon- 
many, many. pa rticular cases-and we work up 
to a general ization- -a general statement 
which is a systematic explanation of the 
phenoinenon. This explanation is called 
a hy pothesis ." 



istens 



learn that 



ERIC 



listens 




inductive '"eason- 
ing is experimental 
in approach. 



the basic process 



become 

aware of used in induction. 



ISSOht VEVELOPMEhtT: 

. Say: "Hero's on oxcimple. 

You have beon out catch i no qraGshoppors . 
You haVQ cottecrGd many, many qraii'ihoppor!; 



You beqin by carefully observinq thom as 
exampler. of a [:liysicat phenomenon. In 
every one of these part icu lar cases, you 
observe that the grasshoppers h.ive six 
I e 1 s . 

You formulate a general ization about 
grasshoppers. 

Your hypothesis : Al I qrasshoppers--at 
least all that you abserved--have six 
legs." 



Part icu lar Cases : 
Grasshoppers 1 , 
6 legs. 



2, 3, 4, 5, etc. have 



Genera I Ization - Hypothesis : 
Apparently, all grasshoppers 
I eq s . 



have 6 



(To bo sure that the students understand 
the principle and basic process used in 
induction, have them supply the hypotheses 
for described phenomena such as the 
f o I 1 6w i ng ) : 

Exper imenta I G roup plant 1 , 2 , 3 , etc . , 
fed and watered according to instructions, 
died after being placed in a closet for . 
10 days. 



t istenb to 
a sample 
i nduct ion 



ro I (1 force 
awareness of 




I i St ens . ' 
.and 

responds 



suppl ies ' 
the 

hypothes i s 
for the 
i nauct ion • 



become 
invo-^ved in 



demonstrate 
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by 



the terminology 
and the process 
used I n one kl nd 
of induction. 



the first 

act i vi ty — 

bu i I d i ng a base 

of know I edge 

and comprehens ion . 

the abi I i ty to 
formu j ate an 
adequate hypothesi 
when g i ven 
suf f icient infor- 
mation on which 
to base It: 
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Contro^l^ Oroup^ p I d nt 1 , 2 , 5 , etc . , ' f ed 
and watered according to i nstruc f lon«^ . 
wore still aiive after boinq placed 
near an unshaded window for 10 days. 

Hypothes i s : 



(Note ; I t 'Tiiqht bo W(^l I io havo the 
students notice that when we uso the 
inductive process, a qood deal d 
information usually has to be includoO 
describinq experimental conditions and 
controls. Otherwise it is difficult 
to isolate the qenera I i zat ion or 
hypothesis that explains the phonomenon-- 
in this case, the death of the plants (n 
the experimental i]roup.) 



(At this point, the students should be 
given the chance to appi y their knowledge 
of the inductive process to a novel 
situation. 

The situation can be pure I y* hypothet ica I , 
in which the students try to produce an 
adequate e<planation for a selected 
phenomenon and then check their hypotheses 
thi^ouqh research .in reference materials. 
See the lesson on Hypothesizing . 



Or the situation can be a concrete one 
In which the students attempt to predict 
vyhat will harden under qiven conditions 
and then, check their hypotheses by 
carrying through with ar+ia| experimental 
projects.) 



. . .(Mants apparently 

need suni Iqht In order 
to I i ve. 



I i ^tens and 
assesses 



I i stens 



expl a i ns a 
phenomenon 



checks a 
hypothes i s 
through 
research 

pred icts 
what will 
happen 



become 
aware of 



duterm i ne 



demonstrate 



determ i ne 



checks a 
hypothesis 

through Q " 

experimentation o / U 



demonstrate 



determ i ne 



the need to 
Include Infor- 
mation describinq 
exper Imenta I con- 
dltlons and 
controls when 
us i ng the I ndu'ct i v 
process to form 
hypotheses explain 
i ng natural 
phenomena . 

procedures to be 
used for the 
second activity — 
appI Ication . 



the abl li ty to , 
app ! y hypothes i z i n 
ski I I to a nove I 
situation. 

the accuracy of 
the hypothesis. 



the dbl I ity to 
hypothes I ze 
concerning future 
effects. 

the accuracy, of 
the hypothesis. 
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Say: " I nduct Ivo r oaoonl ng , Iho Gclont lf|c. 
method , and the problem-so l v Inn proc fiSG arQ 
closely related to one another. 



At the beginning of our study of 
Induc tive .reasoning, we stated the 
inductive process In its simplest form 
in order to distinguish It from deduct ive 
reasoning, the opposite process." (Have 
students briefly recall both procossos 
and give an illustrative example of each.) 

"Today we are going to . compare the 
scientific me thod and the prob I em- 
sol vlnq - rocess' . Both can be stated In 
five steps. And both can be compared 
to the five levels of thinking* that we 
study and use in this class: recall, 
application, analysis, synthesis, afid 
eva I uat ion. " 

(Display two charts side by side 
listing the steps used in the 
scientific method and the prob I em- - ^ 
so I V i nq process . ) 



I I stons and 
^"Qsponds 



roca II and 
acgutro 



I i stens 
obsefrves 



beqome 
aware of 




background 
needed I n order 
to take part In 
the third actlvit 
ana lysis. 



ways I n wh Ich the 
scientific 
method and the 
prpblem-sol ving. 
process compare 
to the five level 



of thinking 
described by 
Bloom. 



\ 



/ ; 
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The Scl entlfic Moth oJ ' 



1) Starting with a question, Idoa, 
thcx)ry, or hunch 

2) Perforrninq oxporlmonts onJ maklnq 
tests 

3) Obsorvlnq carefully, qathorinq 
evidence, and chock I nq it 

4) fteachinq a conclusion 

5) Testing the conclusion 

/ 2 
T he Problems-Solving Process 

/' 

1) Gathering facts related to the pnoblem 

2) Stating the problem precisely 

3) , Brainstorming possible solutions 

4) Mak'ipg a hypothesis (selecting a 
possible solution) 

5) T*cistlng the hypothesis (finding out 
whether the solution works) 

/ 

Ask: "What happens if the conclusion 
proves to ,be false or the solution to 
the problem doesn't work?'* , i 
(E)i scuss, ) 



"Here are some situations ta fhink 
about and anal yze: . ; 

Take any well-known scientific discovery, 
such as the discovery of radium. Try to 
recbnstruct, step by step, the process 
the scientist(s) might have gone through 
in making this discovery. You may use 
resource* material. 

Ilnteer, Catherine, Words and What They Do 
"o You (White Plains, NY, 1953), p. 19 
adapted). 



Kingston, Cecelia, Teacher's 
•ffectlve Thinking: Ways of 
"White Plains, NY, 1977) , p. 



Guide for 
Problem Solving 
7 (adapted ) . 



stud i 05 
a chart 



bocomo 
f cam 1 1 iar 
with 



stud ies 
a chart 



become 
fami i iar 
with 



11 



reconstruct I ve 
thinking 



red i scover 



the stops used 
i n the sc lent I f I 
method . 



the steps used 
i n the prob I em- 
sol ving process. 
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the process used 
by sclontist(s) 
in ma k i ng a 
part leu Iar 
d I scovery . . 
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Or take any everyday practical or social 
problem. Analyze the problem, and 
describe the process we might go through 
In order to solve it/' 

Say: "If you like to represent abstract 
concepts. with concrete models, progress 
might be described as an ascend ing 
sp i ra I . When you rise \ r\ this world, 
sometimes you have to no in circles to 
do i.t! 

We discovered in our analysis activity 
that scientific i nvest i ga t i on and 
systematic problem solving pan be a 
circular process: if your conclusion 
proves f a l*se or your solution to the 
problem doesnM work... well, it's back 
to Step One again — or 'back to the 
drawing board V as it is sometimes 
expressed. 

Can you give examples from your cwn 
experience where this has happened?" 
(Discuss brief ly. ) 



"Think of a tough, Complex problem that 
seems to defy sol ution. . .or a- problem 
for which solutions proposed so far 
seem inadequate, absurd^ or unacceptab Te - 

or a problem whose solution by con- 
ventional methods would only lead to 
more and worse problems in some other 
area. 



ana I yzes a 
pract ica I or 
soc i a I 
probi em 

I i stens 



d i scern 



become 
aware of 



I 1 stens a nd 
responds 



learn and 
demonstrate 
a.woreness 
that 



gives examples 
from persojial 
exper ience 



I 1 stens and 
responds 




demonstrate 
iRiderstand i ng 
that 



determ i ne 
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a process by 
Which the problem 
might be solved. 



the poss i b i I i ty 
of representing 
abstract concepts 
with concrete 
models. 



scient if ic 
i nvest iqat iotO and 
systematic problerr 
solving are 
processes which 
can be represented 
by ascend i ng 
sp ira Is. 



i nduct ion i s a 
circular process 
i ncorporat i ng 
trial and error. 

procedures to be 
used for the 
fourth actiyjty — 
synthesis : 
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Here are examples of two such dilemmas. 
You will be able to think of many others. 



1) If we .reduce unemployment, we will 

. increase inflation. It is necessary 
either to accept rampant inflation 
as the price of full employment, or 
to accept high unemployment as the 
price of reduced inflation. 

2) Some of the most prized groves of 
trees in Redwood National Har k are 
being undermined by erosion caused 
by the clear cutting of trees on 
nearby private lands. But if we 
increase the size of the park to 
protect these groves for future 
generations, thousands of people 
in the lumber industry will lose 
their jobs. 

Thinking about such problems has fallen, 
into a rut. We qo. over and over the 
same old track, repeatedly doing what 
just doesn^t work, and can't seem to 
break away to fresh, unfamiliar, but 
possibly useful new ideas. 



I i stens 



hear and 
assess 




I Of pTcg. I 



I'i stens 



become 
rjware that 
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examp I si of 
tough, complex 
problems resistan* 
to solution by 
convent iona I mean! 

1 ) the^par'adox o' 
. . "!S Tmu I tanecus 
high unemploy- 
ment and high 
i nf I at ion ; 



2) the conf I ict f f 
demands of 
conservation 
and economics. 



convent i ona I 
th i nki ng on 
fouqh problems 
can fa I I i nto 
a rut in which 
the same 
solutions 
that don't work 
are repeatedly 
tried without 
success. 
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Creative new solutions to stubborn old 
problems require divergent thjnkinq, 
fluency, flexibility, and or iq i na I i ty . 



Get together in groups of three or four, 
Select a problem. See if you can 
bra i nstorm some poss i b I e so I ut ions . 
Choose the one you think best. Share 
the results of your session with your 
classmates." 



MUATION: 

(Drawing on available resources, choose 
any we I I -known experimental study in 
the social sciences and duplicate, for 
distribution to the students, a brief, 
clear account of it. 

I* 

Have the sti dents ,eva I uate the study 
for the care of its experimental 
controls and the soundness of its 
inductive reasoning.) 



I i stens 



become 
aware that 



i nteracts 
with others 
i n a sma I I 
group 



develop 



stud ies 
a source 
sheet 



eval uates an 
exper imenta I 
study' 



become 
f am i I iar 
wi th 



demonstrate 
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creative problem 
solving requires 
d i vergent th I nk- 
i nq , f I uency , 
f lex! bi lity, and 
or Iq I na I Ity. 

skills In.... 
sel ect ing a 
probi em„. 
clar I f yi ng a 
problem, 
bra i nstorm I ng 
poss i bl e 
so lut ions, 
making 

hypotheses, and 
choosi ng the 
best hypothesis. 



material to be 
appra i sed 
dur i ng the f i f th 
act i V i ty — 
eva luat ion . 

abl I i ty to judge: 
care of experl- 
me'ntal control s; 
soundness of 
i nduct I ve 
reasoning. 
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After students have completed the 
activity, say: 

'The soc i a I sciences study the behavior 
of human beings in groups. Examples 
are sociology, anthropology, history, 
and geography. 



The physica I sciences study the behavior 
of non-l i V i ng, th i ngs . Examples are 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, and 
geology. 



When we conduct experiments, why are 
we on less certain ground in the area 
of social science than in the area of 
phys ica I sc ience?" 
(Discuss.) / 



I i stens 



I earn 



I i stens 



I earn 



considers 



decide how 



Gi\)zn iyU>tn.action in inductivz KexuorUng^ 
thz 6tudznt i^oiZl dzvdlop thz abUAXij to 
dnxiw 6oand QZYivvoJULzation^ (^Kom zaJizf^aZ 
ob^QAvoution 0|$ do^a, and uict£ denon^t^e 
omKznUh 0(5 thz pcuvt induction play6 in 
thz 6ciznti^ic tmthod and the, p^ohlm- 
6oZving p^0CQJ>6. 



2n o 
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the def i ni tlon of . 

the term soc I a I 

sciences and 

examples of 

di f ferent d Isci- • 

p I I nes in the 

field. 

the def i ni tion of* 

the term physica I 

sc iences and 

examp I es of 

d i f ferent d i sci- 

pl i nes i n the 

field. 

the nature of the 
materia I we are'^ 
study inq deter- 
mi nes the degree 
of certainty we 
can feel about 
the generalizations 
we make. 
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LEVELS OF THINKIN G 
1 • reca I I 

2. appi icat ion 

3, analysis 

4, synthesis 

5. evaluation 



SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

1 , ' observe 

2, make theory on hypothesis 

3, experiment and gather 
ev idence 

4, interpret and make- 
cone lusion 

5, test conclusion 



PROBLEM-SOLVING 

1 . gather facts 

2. state problem 

3. brainstorm 

4. make a nypothesis 
(selecting solution) 

5. test hypothesis 



Th& Sc^znt^Uc M^tkod li a my 41^ tkinfUng abotU pficbUm and 
&otv4.ng them. T/ie g&neAal nxxlu a6zd today u)eA& woAkdd out bij ' 
many men duAlng liund^&d&^oi Ue^- S(U&n.ti&t& Und It dlU-i- 
caU to tell In vihaX oKdeA they acXuaZKj a4e tWe 6tep6 o^ the 
&c^ent<.^A.c. tneXhod. The luman mind pnobabty^oe^ not actuatiu 
6olve pfiobtejn6- In a t^yUesnatic i(U>Uon. iJai, a^teji the pfiobZem 
^ Ao^yed, the &(uentut can aie the. &cxenUiic method to 
ex.pZa^n the pfiobtem and lti> AotuUon In an oKdteAlu my. The 
iofmaZ plan hoA at leoit ^Ive check pointi: 
{ / ) stating the pn.obtem 

(2) ^OAming the hypotheJ>i6 

(3) ob&zfiving and expeAimentinq 
[4] InteApfietLng data 

(5) dAaioing con'cMiiioM. 

WORLV BOOK ENCVCLOPEVJA. 
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A 



Ik 




0<velopec( bi)'. Susan Sa(^e 




Contept/Coiiipttetitp 



M0N-ARI5r(}TELMM GENERAL SEMANTICS 
kn-katjotdkn knml Semanttti 

o( fl ictent^j^c age tiion dou 

LEl/El 5-6^ mi Si\]mi mi m. peA. 



5^ 

a 

H 
I- 

0 

u. 



2 

0 



EWr^ CONCEPTS: 

Aristotelian Formal Logic can be useful In 
certalfn kinds of reasoning,' but It has 
seriods limitations as a, description of- 
physical reality, 



Say: "You are all familiar with Aristotle's 
three 'basic Jaws of thinl<lng-the Law of 
Identity, the Law of the Excluded Middle, 
and the Law of Non-Contradiction," 

(Have. the students state the laws and give 
slot-substitution statements structured on 
them.) ■ 



MATERIALS; 

Chall(board and chalk; ^ 
Writing paper and pencils. 
Duplicated' exercises for analysis; 
Background reference materials on general 
«9!«3ntlcs for the teaclier * 




3 



r ) 
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responds 



demonstrate 




facts previously 
learned about 
Aristotelian 
fcrmaj logic. 

comprehension of 
the three basic 
premises of 
Aristotelian 
formal logic. 
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"These laws were formulated In a pre-sclenti f ic 
dge» and were useful for centuricr> In helping 
people to reason. For many peopl'o, thoy still 
represent *just plain common sense.' 



In recent times, however, as our scientific 
knowledge has grown by leaps and bounds, 
these laws of thinking have proved to be moro 
and more inadequate as a description of 
reality. Do you have some ideas about why 
this might be so"?" 

(Dl'iscuss briefly.) 

"In 1933, a Polish mathematician named 
Korzybski published a monumental work called 
Science and Sanity . He believed that if 
the. method of the scientist coultJ be applied 
to a study of our thinking and language 
habits', we should have fewer misunderstandings 
arid conf I icts. 

What does a scientist do?" 



(Have students summarize the steps of the 
ScientI f ic Method . ) 



I Istons 
and 

responds 



obtal n 




I i stens 



become 

acquainted 

with 



g Ives a 
summary 



demonstrate 
fami I iari ty 
with 



(Word i ng will vary) 
He/she^ 

1. has a question, idea, 
theory, or hunch; 

2. performs experiments and 
make's tests; 

3. observes carefully, gathers 
evidence and checks it; 

4. reaches a conclusion; 

.5. tests his/her conclusions. 



3S0 



background 
I nformat Ion 
essential for 
an introduction 
to non-Ar istotel 
general semantic 



the foynder and/ 
qoa I of general 
semantic?.' 



the basic procesi 
scientists go 
through when 
developing new 
knowledge. 
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KorzybskPs method of studylhq lanquaqo is 
sited (write on board)^., 

Non-Arl stotel Ian General Semantics 

nd Is symbolized by a capital A with a minus 
l^n over It .(write on board)... 



A. 



he Big Nori- 
ESSOH VBVELOPHBUT: 

• Say:' "Koriybskl , too, formulated three. 

major laws. I'm going to list all three 
' of them on the board for you with 
relatively little explanation. The 
first Jaw may surprise you I" 

( I ) La>^ f Non- Identity : ' , 

A Is not A. 

Vertical Non-identity - 

The word Is not the object. 



Horizontal Non-Identity - 
1 Smith) is not Smith2. 

Smith) today is not Smithy 
yesterday . 



(2) Law of Non- AI I ness : 
A i s not ail A. 

The word does not represent 
all the ob iect . 



I I stons and 
observes 



I i stens and 
observe^ 



I I stens and 
observes 



I i stens and 
observes 
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learn 




determ I ne 



become 
acqua I nted 
with the 



become 
acqua I nted 
with the 



t*e name and 
symbol for one 
scientific * 
approach to the 
study of language 
habits. 



procedures to be 
used for the f Irsi 
activity — bu I IdInc 
a base of knowl edc 
and comprehension ! 

Law of Nofv- 
Identity 

Vertical ; Dis- 
tlnqulshlng 
different levels 
*of abstraction 

Horizontal ; Dif- 
ferent iat 1 ng 
individuals and 
different stages 
i n cont 1 nu i ty. 

Law of Non- 
Al I ness 
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t-i) 9J2 Sol f - Kot l oxlvonns>^»; 

"We uso Innquoqo for"talklnc| about 
lanquaqo; 

WG mako Bfatomontrj ^ibout 
s.tatoments; 

we mako abstracts abstracts 
of abstracts. . . 

(Allow students time to oxamlne the -three 
premises and speculate on thoir- moani nq J 



Say; "Korzybskl's total writlnqs are 
very complex and difficult, as you might 
guess. Today I'm giving you only the 
barest Introduction. But as you get 
into the study of semantics — the moani ngs 
we attach to words — I thin]^ you'll find !t 
not only enlightening but fascinating." 

Say; "Let's conduct some experiments- 
which will help to Illustrate the 
premises. of general semantic?." 



(1) (Ask the students to put a piece of 
paper on their desks. Ask them to 
weigh it in their hands, feel the 
. texture, hold It to the light, 
taste It, and mark it with a pencli. 
Then have them put the papers away, 
and ask how much they can do with 
the word paper . Can they do any of 
the former acts with the weed alone? 
Do they sense the two levels? 



I i stons and 
observes 



exam I nes 
d I scusses 
promises 



and 



I i stens and 
observes 



hand les 
and " 

experiences 
a piece of 
pap^r 



bocome • 
acquai nted 
with the 



I nterpret 
and . 

i ntorrelate 



determi ne 



distinguish 
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Law of. Se I f - 

Rof loxi voness. 



unfami I iar but 
provocative new 
ideas . 



procedures to 
be used for the 
second activity— 
appi icat ion . 

the d if ference 
tetween the 
tangi ble object 
and the word 
used to represenl 
it. . 
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Ask wtiethpr we can ^It on the word 
c hair or eat the word lunch . If this 
seems obvious » ask whether people 
f worry about things that never . happen; 
whether they. Judge a person's success 
by his possessions. Ask them what 
thov think about an honor student who 
cheats; a student government that 
does not govern students; an .''oasy to 
repay** loan.) 

'Ask: "Are those examples of con- 
, fubing the' word with the thing?'y 
(Discuss.) 

(2) (Ask the students to choose onejof 
the simplest objects in the room to 
talk about—a pencil wTI I do. Tell 
them we cihose something simple 
because we are going tp try to say 
'"all" about it. Ask theni how long 
they think it will take to tell/'alk' 
Accept estimates.) 

Then say, "We will have to find out 
for ourselves," 

(Write briefly on the board each 
statement that is made, accept each 
contribution with encouraging 
remarks, and aSk, Vis that all we 
ca.n say?'' Students will open up 
many topics for discussion. Some 
will, talk about wood, others about 
graph'ite, others about manufacture 
or uses. Eventually one student will 
point out that there is no limit to 
the discussion, that each new topic 
opens up an entire field for talk.) 



focuses 0/1 
add It lona I 
examples 



clarify 
concepts; 
and to form 
the qonor«i,l - 
Uation that 



examines 
a pencij or 
other simply 
object 



try to tel I 



the word Is no 
the object. 



"a I I" about an 
object, ^ 
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When students accept thir, viewpoint, 
ask, "How long do you think we can 
go on talkinq?** 

(When they decide that there In no 
limit to the timo they could talk, 
accept their decision. It may take 
severa I ' c lass periods before the 
students volunteer their discovery, 
but If they are al Lowed to arrive 
at the conclusion. themselves, It will 
make a lastfng Impression on them.) 

(3) (Ask a student volunteer to mdke 

some kind of non-verbal s^lfement to 
the diass. 

This should bo pure^^ntomime, done 
entirely wl thout^^ortlng to words. 
Students obsepving the statement 
should trv^+o receive the message 
d Irec-M><wlthout mentally trans- 
latinq It Intc words. 

Have another student make a statement , 
about the first statement, again in 
a totaNy non-verbal way.) 



Ask: ^Ms it possible to communicate 
complex ideas without resorting to 
I anguage? 

When you do use language, is it 
possible to avoid sel f-ref I ex I veness?" 

(Discuss.) 



uses 

or watches 
pantomime - 



sums up the 
exper lence 



(Responses wi 
vary . ) 
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make 
or see 



become aware 
of the 
virtual 
Imposslbl I Ity 
of express- 
ing complex 
Ideas non- 
verbal ly; 
and to form 
the genera I - 
izatlon that 



3 0;i- 



a non-verbal 
statement. . . 



and 

then . . • 



, . ,a non-verba I 
statement about 
the non-verbal 
statement. 

we use language 
for * ta I king 
about language. 
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Big Non-A 



Say:' 'M have here an exercise which 
briefly describesM2 situations. Each one 
Ulustra.tes one of the major premises of 
general semantics or shows what might 
result due to a ml seval uation In that area. 

Classify the Items, marking them (1), 
(2), pr (3) according to which law or Its 
vTolatlon they best Illustrate— (I) Law 
of Non-Identity; (2) Law of Non-Allness; 
or (3) Law of Se.l f-Ref I ex iveness. If a 
semantic nil seva I uat ion Is involved, be 
prepared to explain how op-vwhy eacb 
ml seval uation occurred." - 

(Distribute duplicated exercises. When 
the s^udents have had a chance to complete 
them, have a class meeting to s^e whether 
there Is general agreement about the 
. classification.' Then discuss how or why 
misevaluations occurred In It^s marked 
(1) or (2).) 

Say: "You have a I I heard the word 
tr agedy . What does it mean to you?" 
(Discuss.) 



"Events occur in the animal, non-ver^ba I 
world that are unfortunate or very sad. 
But.it Is only. J n the human, verbal 
world that tragedy i n the strictest 
sense of the word— true semantic 
tragedy — can occur. 



I i stens and 
observes 



determl ne 



exam i nes 

portrayed 

situations 



detect and 
I nvest Igate 



I I stens and 
responds 



d I scover and 
i nterrelate 
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procedures to be 
used for the 
third activity— 
ana lysi s . 



3C3 



evidence of 
Non- Identity, 
Non-AI I ness, or 
Sel f-Ref lex ivenes 
and/or evidence o 
mi seval uat ions 
In these areas. 

concepts 
necessary for 
completing the 
fourth activity— 
synthesis. 
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Do you feel a little confused at thfs 
point? Okay. Let me Illustrate. No 
cat or dog ever committed suicide because 
its reputation was ruined by malicious 
gossip. No horse risked damnation or 
self-destruction through desperate acts 
to obtain the crown. Can you think of 
some more examples of purely human, 
semantic tragedies?" (Discuss.) 



"Write a short 
of the plot is 
tragedy, " 



lUATlON: 



story in which the action 
based on a semantic 



(Conduct a discussion or debate in wh ch 
the following questions are considered: 



On what basis do we decide what is "bard" 
and what is "good"? / 

When we have decided i^hat is "good/" how 
can we encourage it or bring it jhto 
be i ng ? ^/ 

What role might improved communication 
play in bringing about certain beneficial 
changes? 

Recommend a^pfecifi.c change and decide 
how better^ language -habits might help to 

bring it 'a.bout^) 

• •• ""^o 



I i stens, 
im'agines, and 
d i scusses 



f ormu I ate 



composes a 
short story 




I i stens and 
responds 



considers 
and^ 

d i scusses 
quest ions 




determi ne 



c lar if y 
persona I 
va I ues on 



recommends 
a change 



cone I ude 
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p. 



the Idea of 
tragedy — In the 
str ictest 
dramatic sense — 
as a purely 
human, semantic 
event. 



a plot whose 
action fs set In 
/notion by a 
semantic mis- 
eva I uation i ead i n| 
to tragedy. 



procedures to be 
used for the 
f ifth activity— 
evaluation . 

cr iter ia for 
judging whether 
something ^s 
"bad" or ^'good". 



how the more 
responsible, 
sci.entif ic use of 
language might 
help to bring 
about a specif ic 
beneficial change 
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Etc 



Inferenci33 



Inference 2 




Inference 



Label or descri:'tion 



Macroscopic 



Microscopic 




Submicroscopic 



• • • 



» • • * • 



SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF 

THE PROCESS OF ABSTRACTING 



kdaptzd f^fiom WtndeUi Johnson, 
PzopZz AJi Quand/Ut/> , Copynx^kt 
(Q1941, HoApoA 6 Rdu), PubtUheM, 
Inc. U6zd uujth pzAttuMtion by 
Ha/ipoA 6 Row, Inc. . (Adapted ^Kom 
A. Ko^zyb^ki, Science arid SaruXy : 
An IrvOioduttion to Non-AJtu^toteZijcin 

Lanco^-teA, Pa: Tfie Sdoncz P^e4A, , 
fitv. td.. 1941.) 
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ABSTRACTION LADDER 
Start reading from the bottom UP 



VIII. "wealth 



VII "aisci 



VI. "farm asicu 



V. "livcitock " 




IV. "cow' 



VIII. The word "wealth" Is ai an cxrrcmcly 
high level oi absiracnon, omiciing almost all 
reference lo ihe characierisncs of Bessie. 



^ VI!/ When Bessie is referred lo as an •'asser," still 
more of her characrcrisiics are left out. 



VI. When Bessie is included among "farm asseu." 
reference is niade only lo what she has in common 
wiih all other salable items on the farm. 



V. When Bessie is referred to as -livestock," only ihosc 
charicteristics she has t.n common with pigs, chickens, 
goats, etc., arc referred to. 



!V The word "cow": stands for the characteristics wc 
ha^ abstracted as commod lo cowi. ^c-«», cowa . . • 
cow.. Characteristics peculiar to spccihc tr- vs arc lett out. 



Ill The WQrd "Bessie" (cowi): this is the name wc give to 
the object of perception of level H. The name ts no: the 
object; it merely it^n^is for the object and omits rdcrencc tO 
many of the characteristics of the object. 



II The cow wc perceive: nor the word, but the object of ex- 
pcrience; that which our nervom system abstracts 
from the toraVny that constitutes the process<ow. Many ot the 
characteristics of the process-cow arc left Out. 



I The cow known to science: ultimately consl^ing of atoms electrons etc. 
according to present^ay scientific inference. ^^--.".,.0. (repr«^^^^^^^^ 
circles) are infinite at this level and evcr<hang.ng. Thts is the procas Uvcl. 



Gl\jzn an inVioductloyi to 
hlon-Anl^totzJUxin GzYiznal 

gain IcmjUUjvuXy mXh thKza 

Mon-ld^ntUy, Hon-KUntt^^ 
and Sc£<{-Rei5&ex^v;ene^4-'and 
mJUL dmoYU^injouta that h^/^hk 

becoming aMttA.e ofs th^^ 
p066lbtz appticjoution^ In 
human a^fiOAJU. ' 

7 " 




Adaptdd iMm Lanqg/tge ^ 
ThoughX: and AcX^n , Ea'. 

S. I. Hayatmm. In con- 
. txtcon mXh AAa 
a: . hhthixn. ChandlQJi. Copy- 
Ught 1939, 1940 by S. I. 
Hayakam. . Copyn/^ghtf 1^41 , 
1949 © 1953, 1954, 1972 6 
HoAcou/U B/uice Jovanovich, 
Inc. Rzpftint^jd laUh pcA- 
mU^i^on 0|( tht pubJU^keA6. 
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THE BIG NON-A: ANALYSIS ACTIVITY 



_1 . The radio Corredian, Bob Burns, once told about his uncle's 
invent ion. . .which consisted of a spot remover for removing 
5ipots left by spot removers. 

_2. There's one reason, and only one, for Wilbur's misbehavior! 

_3. Radio listeners fled cities in panic after Orson Welles 

broadcast an "eye-witness report" of an attack by Martians. 

_4. When Ga I i eo claimed that the sun, rather than the earth, was 
the center of our universe, he was severely persecuted. 

_5. A discussion ended with no agreement reached. Both sides in 
the controversy had the att i tude, "That is all there is to be 
said on the subject." 

_6. A man went berserk, shooting strangers in the street because, 
"They were trying to get me." 

_7. A magazine cartoon showed two camera fans pointing their cameras 
at each other, one camera fan taking a picture of the other 
camera -fan laking a picture of the first camera fan taking a 
picture 'of the second camera fan taking a picture, etc., etc. 

_8. I know everything there is to know about modern art, and I 
sti I I don't I i ke it: 

9. Bob Hope commented one time upon the remarkable new automobile 
models: In order to operate them, all you had-.to'do was .to 
push a button that pushed a ^button. 

10. Men working near "empty" gasoline drums, carei essl.y threw down 
half-snuffed cigarette butts. This led to an ign i ted-vapor 
explosion which resulted in several casualties and caused ■ 
thousands of dollars in damage. 

11. I don't know what to do with that childl I've already tried 
everything, and nothing worksl 

12. Professor Josiah Royce of Harvard descr i bed * the ideal map: If 
you are making a map of a territory that is to cover .everything 
in the territory, it must include you and the map you are 
making since, of course, you and your map ^re in the territory 
you are mapp i ng I 




Cortcept/Cotitpetei|tp : 

mmam \ 

i 

dUiCJiiption, WtMion, expoi^n, • 
aX^minJbviujn - ducAiption U Mt 
mtmid M jl^ml toi/\tmt\md ipatkl 



mi 1-6 



CO 

m 

H 

b 
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m 

i 

•J 
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We use our five senses -- sight, liearing, 
toucli, taste, and smell -- to gather impression: 
of our, world, can share these i'mpressions 
with othjrs through the process of 
description. . ' 



mmkiSi ^" ; 

Large .art prints with a variety of subjects 
and styles; materials for drawing, painting 
and writing, 



mem imi 



fk Mint'' h oidiK to, 



lEARWIWGS; 



H 
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IWTR()PUCrrOW: 

(Show one or more large art prints to the 
class ~ non-objective painting, portrait, 
landscape with buildings, etc.) Ask, 
'"What do* you see?" (AHow free comment.) 

LESSON wimmv. 

I. Ask: "What is touching the top of this 
print? the bottom?, the left side, as 
you see it? ' ' 



looks at 
art prints 



Identify 



content of the' . 
compositions. ■ 



\ 



examines ■ 
art prints 



become ' 
aware of 



spatial arrangement 
of their content. 
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The right side? What is In the exact 
center? 

As you go from top to bottom, what do you 
see? 

As you -go from left to right, what do you 
see?" 

Say: "If you wished to describe a face, 
how would you do it in an orderly way? 
What would you describe first? How would 
you go about describing a human figure? 
a room? a house?" 

(As various students respond, keep them 
aware of the idea of . order . ) 

Say: "Let's analyze: What kind of order 
are we dealing with when we descr i be 
something? What are we conce'^ned with?" 

<the arrangement of things within a 
certa i n space ) 

"What might we ca I I this kind of order? 

(space order — spat ia I order ) 

What orderly sequences might you use to 
describe something in space?" 

(top to bottom, left to right, inside to 
outside, center to perimeter, etc.) 

Describing - 

top to bottom 




V i ews content 
of art print 
in var ious 
sequences. 

appi ies new 
awareness of 
ordered 
arrangement 
of forms 



ponders the 
question 



thinks 

cr i tica I I y 



cm 



recogni ze 



determi ne 



i so I ate 



d i st i ngu i sh 
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ordered arrange- 
ment of objects 
on the picture 
plane. 

appropriate 

sequences for 

describing 

d if ferent kinds 

of figural 

content. 



significant 
elements involved 
in the process 
of description. 



a number of 
possi bl e ordered 
sequences for 
desfcribing the 
arrangement of 
forms i n space* 
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Say: "When you draw a picture, you are 
dealing with a space called a p icture 
plane . How might y^u plan and organize 
■your picture to fit your picture plane? 
What things will you consider? In what 
order?" 

(whofe composition, major forms, 
detai Is) 

(After discussion, provide the students 
the opportunity to plan and create their 
own compositions.) 



KLUmOSi: 

(Invite various students to describe 
something, \^ the classy-oom, orally or 
in writing.. The resyof the students 
will see il they Cap' identify y'hat has 
been described . 

Have the class evalucite the descriptions 
for clarity, adequacy, and correct 
spatial order.) 




plans a 
compos i t ion 



synthesize 



creates an 
original 
pa i nt i ng 



descr i bes 
someth i ng 



develop in 
tang i b I e 
form 



demonstrate 



3/0 




concepts and 
genera I izat ions 
about spatial 
order and the 
process of 
description. 



ideas about 
spatial organi- 
zation and 
description. 



the abi I i ty ,to 
f ormu late a^ 
descr ip-f ion tha 
is para I I e I in 
structure to th 
thing described 
that is, a des- 
cription that i 
an accurate "ma 
of the "territo 
i t descr i bes. 



^G>iuen gadded expc/Uence -en Orccxacnq 
oaX p^lYVt6, thQ. 6tudQ.nt voiZZ b^comQ. 

awoAQ. o^ tliQ. 6paXJjcUi on.dQAA.nQ ^A^gu/iaZ 
contQ.nt, and ioaIZ dQ.v(iZ&p thQ. abAJUXij to 
dQ^cAA.bQ. i{)lidtt,hQ./6kQ. peAce^uc4 A^n a cIojoui.. 
and on.doAQ.d'imannQA. 
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cmmmm ' " ■ ' 

[I! hov) ci.pmuMk; 
M] i^dphmmon'ottm, 

U U idded to tk liC^zntHk mtikoi 
null I - d TIME ^ '""^^ ^^'^^^ P^' 



When we explain something in words, we need 
to organize what we say so that our message 
will comfnunicate clearly and mderstandably. 



MATERIALS! 

Candle in heavy holder, pan of water, large 
wide-mouthed jar, matches, measuring devices, 
chalkboard and chall<; materials for writing 
and drawing / 



TEACHER TASKS: 



mm 



Ik Mint'. hoidnAtQi 



lEARNIWGSi 



immcmHi 

(Perform ..the fo Mowing demonstration; 
Without explanation, set up a candlestick 
in a pan of water. .Ligh.t the candle. Care- 
fully Jnvert a' large jar and plaqa it over 
the lighted' cs/ndle. Wait untiUffie candle 
goes out and .the water level rises in the ' 
jar. Invite free comment.) 



observes 



i 



identify 




tiie steps taken 
in performing 
the demonstration 
and the 'results 
obtained. 
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1. Ask: "What did. I do? 
• What happened as a result? 

Report only exactly what-you saw. 

Does everyone agree on exactly what 
• happened? ••, . 



recalls the 
demonstration 



■report 



exactly what was 
done and what 
happened. 
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Now. Can anyone explain this phenomenon ? 
Let's repeat the process and see if the 
same result occurs a second time. What 
should we do to check carefully, or 
measure exactly what happens?" 

(Repeat demonstration experiment.) 

Say: "Do you nee^ to revi se your 
explanation? The process of explaining 
is called exposition . 
A tentative explanation of a natura I 
' phenomenon — something that appears to 
occur tn a regular, predictable way in 
nature — is called a hypothesis. You 
have' expla ? ned how this demonstration 
was performed and what happened as a 
result. 

Who has a hypothesis that attempts to 
exp la^Tn why , the candle went out and 
the water I eve h rose?" 

(Accept all hypotheses without evaluating 
them at this time.) 

Say: "Now let's apply what you have 
learned. See if you can think^of a good 
hypothesis tentatively to explain some- 
"thlng you see happening every day. 

Examples: 

.1 ) Why does the sun 'rise' in the east 
and 'set' in the west? ' 

2) Why do people ^alk on the ground 
Instead of floating above it? 

3) Why does water boil » when it gets very 
hot and freeze when it gets very cold?" 



draws 

f nf erences 

suggests 
controls 



I i stens 



rev I ses 
hypothesis 



f recal I s 
I ife 

exper fences 
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try to 
determi ne 

V. 

help 

replicate 



grasp the 
meaning of 



the meaning of 
what happened. 

the results of 
the experiment. 



explain more 
sati sf actor- 
ily 



become 
aware of 
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the t^rms: 
exposition * 
revise 
tentative 

natural phenomenor 
tiypothesi s. 

-i'he observed 
phenomenon. 



fi>ther natural 
phenomena thai/ 
might be * ; 
exp la i ned . ^ 
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(Have students ^choose one phenomenon to 
think about. Accept 'all hypotheses 
without attempting to 'evaluate them- at 
this fme. ) . 




At a subsequent session, say: ^ 
"Expos! ton exp la-ins hoy/ — how to* perform 
-a certain task, for example. 
Or exposition explains why — why a certain 
natural phenomenon occur.s, for example. 
Now, the process of explaininq c^n get 
very mixed up and confusing unless it is 
done in an orderly way. ^ 

So,, let's an a i yze the process 

break it down into its separate steps and 
see how it works.'' 

(kilicit a process akin to the sc i ent i f ic 
method.) 



hypothesizes 
about why 
given natural 
events occur 



apply 





t i stens 



rev I ew 



ana I yzes 
the process 
of ^qxposition 



ident i f y 
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newl y-ga i ned. 
know l edge ^of * 
th^ process 
of exposition. 




the purposes of 
expos it ion: 

( 1 ) to expla in how 
a process works 

(2) to expla in why 
a phenomenon 
occurs . 



the steps used in 
the scientific 
method. 
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(Ask the students to choose one of the 
fol lowi ng : 

(1) ' Explatn a process you are tarn i l iar 
with ( Example: How to tie a pair of 
shoe laces) . 

(2) Explain a phenomenon you understand 
(Example: Why ripples form when a rock 
is dropped, in a pond). 

Suggest that students use numbered 
sentences or a comic-strip type serx|^s 
of pictures to explain their process> or 
a short essay or somekind of diagram to 
explain their phenomenon.- Have thiefn 
pretend that their audience knows 
absolutely nothing about their top id 
They must be sure that their explanation 
is completely clear and understandable.) 

[LUATION: 

(Display students' expository work. Have 
students evaluate it for clarity and 
completeness.) 




orga nizes 
hi s/her 
information 



compose'' ) 
( i n words or 
pictures) 



considers 
work produced 
by the class 



judge what, 
character i zes 
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( 1 ) a prpcess 
theme \ 

(2) A phenomenon 
treatise. 



effective 
exposition. 



' dejfnofUt/iatLon, ( I ) idzntif^ij thz 
'4-Ccp4 In tho. p^ocU6 , and 
(2) hifpottiuizz about thz.imanlng^ 
0(5 tkz ph^nomtnon , thz ^tudznt 
uUZt voon.\i ovut tliz 4iep4*0|{ thci 
/iclmti^^ic m^liod and tiuZC'fae 
able, to 6hoi/it ivu/hoA. andoji- 
standing OjJ tkz ''koto'* o^ 
p^oce^6QJi and tliZ'''iojjj^ 
ofi phznomma tlviou^ r 
e,^^Q.ctAV'z zxpo6ition. 
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2. Make theory or hypothesis 

3. Experiment and gather 
evidence 



4. Interpret and make 
conclusion 
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Developed Sager 

EWTRl' COWCEPrS: 

Sometimes it is relatively easy to 
settle a dispute about the truth of a 
given statement; but in other cases, 
it seems impossible to get everyone . 
to agree. 



We can mi mtk m^^um caii mnij 

tkX thai m ioiix kkdi) oi tMh 
and di^thdmiji oj fenowag mh 



mem TASK5: 



immcim' 

Say: "Even in yoi'.;- short lives, all of 
you have had many arguments about 'the 
truth'. Right? Did you know that great- 
thinkers have been arguing about what 
'truth' is for thousands of years? 

Today we are going to try some activities 
wtiich may help you to .gain some new 
insights about truth. To begin with, 
we will get some idea of what we already 
know about this by taking truth as the 
topic frtr class meeting. 
Circle^ip, everyone, j 



MATERIALS: chalkboard, chalk 
Dilplicated exercises 
Scratch paper 
Pencils 



Sl'liDEWT 



EWABLIWG BEHAl/IOKS; 
Jk ikdint' h oda to; 



listens identify 




3/^ 



LEAKWIWGS: 



the subject of the 
lesson and some of 
the problems / 
surrounding it. 
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LESSON VEVELOPllEUT: 



(Condtict a Glasser-type open ended 
discussion while seated in a circle. 
As discussion leader, make no value 
judgments but lead' the students to 
think by the use of chain questioning: 
follow every response not with an answer 
but with yet another related question, 
somewhat in the manner of Socrates. 

,; Questions might be similar to the 
fol lowing : 

1) Why do people? often argue about what 
is true"^ 

2) What is_ "truth^'? 

3) How do we determine whether or not 
something is true? 

4) Is there more than one way that 
something can be true? 

5) Is^ there, more than one kind of 
"truth"?' . 

As the students here are dealing with-- 
and confusing--severa1 levels of ab- 
straction and several different phenomena 
under the single label of truth, the 
discussion should be lively, heated, 
and rather incoherent. 

After about ten minutes, suspend the 
meeting and have the students return 
to their regular seats and face the 
board. ) 



discusses 



determine 



*:he group's general 
knowledge concernini 
the abstract concepi 
truth- 
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Say. We aren't likely to settle anything 
this way. so let's try another approach ^ 
trnth V'^" can a£eiy your knowledge of 
truth to some 't?5i^ statements that I 
am going to write on the board." 

(On^the left-hand side of the chalkboard. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 



She really loves me. 
Columbus discovered America 
Two times five is ten. 
Mater freezes at 32o p (0° C ) 
and boils at 212° F. (100° C ) ) 



"Cai tu ^?"::,st^tements aloud and ask : 

trSe^ lr« "^ 1 ^f*^"^" ''^ ""Si dered 
true? Are they all true in the same way? 

think of some more statements, from your 

couldT'r"' -f ""^"3 '"'^ experience, that 
could be considered true in the same ways 
that these are true." 

(Spaced out across the" board.' write 
number headinqs for the categories 

3J. 4). Elicit sample "true" 
statements from the students and list 
each one under the numbered heading where 
It seems to belong. Continue unti? there 
are two sample statements under each 
neadmg.} 



4(. 



listens 



determine 




considers 



collects 



judge 



organize 



the process to be us 
during the second 
phase of the lesson. 




whether all four 
statements are true 
and whether they are 
true in the same way. 

sample true statements 
of several kinds 
drawn from previous 
experience. 
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Say: " Examine again my sample statements 
and yours. How are they alike? different? 
Think of some more examples. This time 
I am going to ask you how to categorize 
them." 

(As a student volunteers a statement, have 
him also categorize it. Ask the rest of 
the group whether it is correctly 
categorized.) 

filheri there are a total of three or four 
statements in each category, ask: "What 
Jo all the statements in Class (1) have 
in common? 

]^ what means do you know that such 
statements are true? Who has a word that 
:an differentiate our way of knowing this 
:ind of truth* from other ways of knowing? 

[Elicit a number of descriptive synonyms 
;hat might serve accurately to label this 
:?-tegory of truth.) 

lumming up, say: "We might call this kind 
►f truth intuitional truth because we can 
inly know it through hunches, revelations, 
r intuitions." 

Write category label above column (1). 
ontinue in this same manner with each 
f the nsxt three categories. Elicit 
nformation and descriptive synonyms 
bout each one in turn and, finally, 
rovide a label for it: 

(1) institutional 

(2) testimonial truth 

(3) mathematical truth 

(4) experimental truth) 



examines 



categorize 



produces 



analyzes 



generalizes 



analyze 



isolate 



discover 



analyzes^ 
generalizes 
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isolate 



discover 



examples of several 
kinds of true s^tate- 
ments. 



several kinds of' 
true statements* 



characteristics 
common to the 
statements in Class {V 



a suitable descriptive 
label for the kind of 
truth exemplified by 
the statements in 
Class (]). 



common character- 
istics of statements 
in Classes 2, 3, 4. 

suitable descriptive 
labels for the kinds 
of truth exemplified 
3y statements in 
Classes 2, 3, 4. 
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*'r*m going to divide the class into four 
groups. We will have a drawing, and each 
group will draw a slip that has the name 
of one kind of truth on it. 



Later on, each group can get together 
and devise some kind of entertainment 
for the class dealing with your kind of 
truth. You may want to put on a skit, 
compose a poem or a song, or conduct a 
debate." 

'ALUATIOW: 

(To give practive i n d i st i ngu i sh i ng 
among several kinds of truth, duplicate 
an exercise adapted from that in Myers, 
pp. 179-180. Read ■ i nstructions aloud 
and discuss. • Read each sentence aloud 
and give students time to mark it 
I (intuition), T (testimony), M (mathe- 
matics), E (experimentation), and/or 
X if debatable or untrue. 

Afterwards, have students tel I why they 
marked each sentence as they did. 



listens 



determine 



improvises 



originate 



appraises 



decide 



presents 
ev idence 



defend 



procedures and 
possible activities 
to be used during 
the creative phase 
of the lesson* 

skits, poems, songs, 
or debates illus- 
trating four kinds o' 
truth. 



Whether given state- 
ments illustrate 
intuitional, testi- 
monial, mathematiqal^ 
or experimental trutt 



h i s own 

eva I uat ions. 



G^uen the. opponXamXy to Ktcog^Uzt kU om tonctptb about • 
tAwtk; pKovlda txampl^6 o^ tAat 6tatmtnt^ ^Kom kl6 IL^e. 
tKpanltnct; analyze, and cattgoKlzt dc^^eAtnt lUnd6 o^ tAat 
6tatemtnt^; utitLzt (ta> new knoLOltdge. In cAe.atA.vt activltiu; 
and accuAoteZy dAMtlnguuUh and Evaluate. gtve.n txae. 6tateme.nt^, 
tht 6tudtnt Loitl dzal appKopAlateJLy voitk communA.catLon6 
Involving dl^^eAtnt klnd6 o£ tAutk. 
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EVALUATION EXERCISE 
■ 1. My son would never tell a lie. 

So"=^oi .xplrSn^::-! ,now 

ign™"' "lie. landed in Prance on' D-Day, June' 6, 

10. something tells ™e that .this Is-golng to be my lucKy 

11. If your room Is 13 feet wide and 16 feet lona vou'd 
la ^sJlL 7 f pieces of 12-inch fjf Jr tUe 

e??iSie or « ™ ""^ i" lowering the bodj iemp: 

erature of a person who Is feverish. . 

' ?^ntTwer/^?- ^''^S ""^^ *° "^ny "ome runs. Is 

89 centrfpa??'' "^-^-^"^l ^'^^y^- =°'< that cost onfy 

IS mLuTI^ p"r"p°Si^d!^ ^i-^ 
15. I know he's a two-tirae loser with a record for safP- 
caTt^Sft.'"' ' Blackhelrris Tman I 

17* rli ^^^^ ^ base-lO number system 

1?' ?o,^ '^^^i^'^^ observed as it passed dverhlJd last nisht 

IQ* ,^"^^ized against measles. " -^^^^ "^gJ^t 

cSn^d.^?Pon's iTl^^oMltr ^''^^ ^'^"^ ^"^^ ^ ^ 

riSl? d?as?!clLTin^S2l '"'^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

wSjld.""''' ^"d°^btedly the best lamb chops in the whole 

beVj?e'S p"!m?'''" ''''' 'P^^'^ •^^^'^l^ LOS Angeles 

tl' "f.ff^ occupies space and has weight. 

no;'a?c°omp?is?.''''^ ''^"^'^^ ^" --^^ ^ 



elle'^^ f %",^''-.?;y?^^^.^UIDE TO AMERICAN ENGLISH, /4th Edition, 
Cliff:%Lj.^^- Permission of Prentice-Hall, lAc, Englewood 
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Concept/CompetEiiti' 



REPORTS 



EMWATING 



NFERENCETS 
■VMUE JUDGMENTS- 

Developea fan: Susq^ So^er im 3-6 ■ : JM UD-m, pmdi> 



datmiiiuk among tk tkii, 



to 

UJ 

H 

ID 
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UJ 
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UJ 
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UJ 
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After witnessinf] any given situation, two or 
more onlookers are I lively to disagree about 
what i'actual ly" happened. 



(Display the picture selected for the lesson. 
Ask the students to examine it S'llently for 
a few noments and speculate about what might 
be happening. 

Spaced well apart, vrite three headings, on 
the board: Reports, Inferences, Value" ■ 
Judnnents.) 

Say: "If you wore writing a news story 
about this scene or giving evidence in court, 
you would have to limit yourself to re20.rj_ijTC[ 
onl^what you could actually see....report- 
just the, facts. 



MATERIAL5I 

Any targe, interesting photograph or drawing 
depicting some humcn activity or situation; 
Chalk, chalkboard; pencils, paper 



Mint'' In onda -to: 



observes 



determine 



I isi"ens 



determine 



immi 



what might be 
"happening" in 
a displayed 
picture. 

the meaning* of the 
terms reports, 
Inferences, and 
value judgments and 
the necessity of 
being able to^ 
distinguish 
among them. _ 
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'ou could not g uess iibout wh<it was happoninq 
>r why . . . . that * s called an i nf c nco / 

ind you cou Id not . i nd icate whotfior you thouqht 
t was right or wronn , qood or •tjad . . . . that ' s ' 
:a I l-ed a ya^ljje j udgmen t. 

nferences and value judqrnont? -jre iinportant 
ind necessary, dut they do not belonq in a 
ews story or in court testimony, which calls 
itrictly for the repo rting pure til£.t5.' 

Ask: "Can you make a statempnt about^ 
what you see here that is purely a report?" 



(As statefTionts are given, have the class . 
determine whether* or not they are reports . ) 

Ask leading questions such as: 

"Can you actually see that? 
Did you have to gjess about that?. 
Did you weijj^h that against your system"' 
of values?" 

(Continue' until several report statements 
have been passed upon and listed. 

Go through the same procedure, this time 
I i sti ng i nferences . 



Have the class decide, as they are 
elicited, whether each statement is 
arf inference. 



states 



exam i nes 



demonstrate 'examples of 

• reports about thg 
d i sp I ayed p icture. 



states 



exam i nes 



4 OS 



\^ d i st i ngu i sh 



demonstrate 



d i st i ngu i sh 



rep orts from 
statements' that 
are not reports, 



.examples of 
I nferences about 
the d i sp I ayed 
p icture. 

i nferences froni^ 
statements that 
are not inferences 
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Elicit Bovoral v aluo Judr|monts , some 
positive , some neqa 'Mve . 



Aga i n , 
.each i 



have the class decide whether 
correctly classified.) 



(Ask two students to pantomime an 
incident, usinq much action and 
expression. 

Ask another student to tel I , as pure 
" re port , what he saw. Discuss. 

Ask a second student io describe the same 
incident aqain, this time including 
inference s and va I ue J udgments . Discuss.) 

JAsk the students to. think of an incident 
they have observed personally — or to 
invent cn incident. Ask them to write 
two versions of the same incident: one 
paragraph which is pure report — "just 
the facts, man" — and a second para- . 
• graph which includes plenty of i hf erences 
and va I ue j'udgments a long w i th tel I i ng 
"what happened." 

Ask volunteers to read their two par.:- 
graphs for the class to compare and 
contrast — as description which is pure 
report and as description which is 
colored by i nf erences and va I ue judgments . 
Is there sufficient d i f f erence in the 
telling of the two versions? 



states 



demonstrate 



exam i nes 



pantom imes 

descr i bes 
describes 

■ 

composes 



d i st i nqu i sh 



perform 



demonstrate 



demonstrate 



demonstrate 



I i stens 



compare and 
contrast 



4x0 



32f 



oxamp I es of pos i - 
tive and negative 
value judfiments 
about the display 
picture. 

va I ue judgments 
from statements 
that are not 
value judgments 

an., i ncident . 



pure factual 
report. 

report colored 
by i nf erences and 
va I ue judgments . 



the d istinction 
between pure 
factual report 
and report 
colored by 
inferences and . 
va I ue judgments; 



examp I es of 
report and report 
colored by i nf er- 
ences and va I ue 



j'udgments . 
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/ 

t 



Ask the students to dra>^ very Interesting 
provocative pictures. . 



Each student then gives Itie picture to a 
partner, who writes down the wildest^ 
funniest, most far-out speculations that 
he can think of about the situation 
pictured. 



IVALUATm: 

Allow the students to conduct a mock, 
trial. For example. Hansel or Gretel 
could be tried' for the murder of the 
witch. 

Judge, jury, L^iwyers, and onlookers all 
should be careful to distinguish true 
^reports (and pseudo reports) from. 
Inferences and value judgments In' the 
statements of defend^^nt and Witnesses/ 




draws 



composes 



create 



produce 



conducts a 
trial 




use what he 
has learned 
about 



a^ Interesting' 
provacallve 
p Icture. 

a wild, /funny . 
story making 
outrageous 
Inferences about 
^ ^a p ictured 
si tuat Ion. 



reports versus 
I nf erences and 
va I ue Judgments . 



nil 
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(Sample of cartoon for display.) 




©'1976 by the New York Times Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 




tontept/wntiEtEntp 



Jim i^lM. kn ipitid tkm.UiiJiu>tki m 
k mpoJiid m^fi othVi Umi oj milM 



.yc^iZ 0 if 



H 
H 

ic 



UJ 

H 

h 
H 
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-The abil ity to elaborate 



TEACHER 



The teacher will display a piece of uncooked 
'spaghetti for the students to see. ■ 
OR. ..the teacher may give each child a piece 
of uncooked spaghetti to examine. ' 

She will ask the students to describe the 
spaqhetti. During the discussion, the 
students will hopefully use the terms J_on£ 
and thin. 



1. The teacher will then ask the students 
to list or record all those things they 
can think of that are long'and ihin. 



1^ 



miALS: 

Paper & pencil 
or 

. Tape recorder 




lists 
writes 
records 



describe & 
elaborate 



on those things 
that are long and 
thin. 
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CREATIVITV 



T/ie tmn toko foltom thz c^ouxi, loiZi uMjucilZij qqJ: no f^vJvth^A than thz 
cAoi\xl. Tlid man toko loalks atom tikzlij to {^Ind hiyn^alf^ In pixicu 
no one cueA been bzf^o^z. 

C^m tiv^tij A,M Living iA no t L{)iXkoiit it6 aiZzndant dH^iaxttiz6 ^ 
^ox pzcjxlAjxnA.tij b'Xzzd6 contmpt. And tkz ixsif^onXunatz tliinq about 
beting aliQ/id a( uoii/i tine, tliat' 0)hm people f^inatttj KdoLLzd ijoa 
LoeAd ^gkt, tkQtj*tt 6atf it ica6 obvious att aZona. 

Voa lavz tm ckoicoA in tifz- tfou can diA6olvd in.to thz maxnAtn.za)n , 
0^ i^ou can be dl^-tLnct. To be diAti.nct, ifdu miost be dif ^QA^nt. To 
6e dif^{zAQ.nt, (jou muAt it/Lcue to be tdiat no one etie but twu can 
6e... 

Alan A^hlQAj-Pltt 
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EVALUATION; 

The teacher and students will discuss and 
:ompare their thoughts and ideas. 

^hy do you think these things are long and 
hhin? 

^ou I d the. f unct i/Oh be the same if they 
f/ere short and fat? 









Givzn an 
zxamplz 

thing 

■ ijohick -16 . 
' lonQ and 


' 1 ' 1 

i 3 


tkin, thz 
6tudznt^ 




volU fae 
ablz to 
tut a6 




many 
-ctem^ a6 
kz can 




long and 
• tlvLn. 







I 






LEVEL TIME 



30 - 45 mM 



im cowcEprs! 

--The ability to look carefully 
-The ability to write in alliterative 
form 



MATERIALS: 



I marshmal low per^h[ld_[qr any 
other "food yoFroay want to use) 



Pencil 



TEACHER TASKS: 

N 

:> 

H 



STM 



LEARNIWGS: 



ERIC 



H 

h 
N 

2 
O 

o 



IWUCTIOW; 

The teacher 
marshmal low. 



ask each child to t&ke a 



The teacher will tell the 'Cfii'IiriieHaylir : 
whatever he wants with the marshmgllow— - 
smell it, taste it, squeeze it, shake It, 
pinch it. 

The teacher will then ask the child what 
it reminds him o,f. 

\mnmmm\ 

\[ The teacher will have the student write 
a brief description of the marshmallow. 
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writes 
states 

330 



describe 
aftalyze 



the character- 
istics of a . 
marstimallow, 
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The teacher wi I I have the student write 
or tell a story or poem in alliterative 
form. 

EXAMPLE: -Marshma I low Madness makes me 
mean. 

The teacher wi I I have the student create 
a dreaded, .new disease for which they 
must devise a cure. 



VALUATION: . 

le students will be able to elaborate on any 
>pic presented to them. 



torn thi book. IPEAS FOR LEARNING CEm'ERS 
y ElcUnz MooKZ and Jwil Qizzntzz. 
opynJ^hX, , 1974, by FexxAon Pubtuhtn^,, 
Yic. Rtp^X^rvtok by poAsnU^ion o^ FaoAon 
xbtuhtn^. Inc. 



writes 
reportS' 



creates 
designs 



descr i be 
comprehend 



synthesi ze 
improv i se 
develop 




Thz,6tadznt mJUi dzvoZop 
a moH,z 6zn^'Ltivz amAznU6 
o{ thd commonpZacz and 
(tUcovtn. tIfUJUt hz can oZabo^- 
atz on thz ijuittqucm&6 o^ 6uch 
common ^Jim^. ^ 




the app I icat ion 
of symbo lie 
patterns. 



uncommon uses for 
common item. 



\ 



3 3M - 
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mmm mk^k^HG miiim 

Umi> M touMtiti od oj mij objidi. 



Developed bj; Carole "Draper 



mi ^'^ TIME 



--The"ability to combine fiiaterials 
-Tho ability to construct 



MBUlSi Magnet, can opener, clotks pin, 
sponge,', baseball bat, tennis racquet\ marbles, 
key chain, bottle cap, spool of threaa\ 5 forks, 
peanuts, box of hair pins, a shovel, toothbrush, 
screw, box 



^ fEACe TASKS: 

N 

H 
I- 
< 



n 

Jk 4 Went; In odvi -to; 



LEAKWIWGS: 



ERIC 



UJ 

H 
h 
H 

s. 



immmO}i' The teacher sets, the stage by_ 
tellinq tiie children they are "to imagine ' 
they are a night watchman working in a ware- 
house. You have a lot of time.to kill and . 
you're bored. You then notice a big box of 
assorted articles brought in after a" rummage 
sale." '. . ' 



\ 



(1) The teacher asks the students to sort 
through the box. •' 
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uncovers 
sorts through 



analyze 
examine 



various objects. 



422 



(2) The students are to combine these objects 
or their parts, inany nanner they choose 
in order to create a new iten. 

EI/ALUATIOfi: 

The teacher and children can conduct a 
"fair" in which their objects can be 
displayed. 




constructs 



synthes i ze 



these objects intc 
a new item. 




Adapted. F/iom ^Wl/ITATIOWSL TO THWKWG AWP 
VOim by R. E. M!/eA4 and E. Paul TonAanct,^ 
O Copy^ht, 1964, by Ginn and Company 
[KeAox CoKponjdtion] . UAed uUXh peAm^A>coii. 
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d P ^> 
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MonnJti^ on tk i^iiiilnm o.( a 



Developec^ by; Carole- L^^'^P'*' lEi^EL ^ " ^ 



TIME 



1 5-^1^2/4 



"Ability to verba fize ideas 



HIATERIALS: A thimble lor any pther smalli 
object) _ ■ : 



N 
H 

.!< 



TEACHER TAS^: 



mm 



\ ^ABLIWG BEHAl'IORS: 



[EARNINGS! 



h 
H 

2 

S 



IWTROPtlCIEOW; • 

The teacher displays a thimble and asks the 
questions: "What kinds of uses can you think 
of for this thimble?" ■ 

LESSON DEl/ELOM: . \ 

The teacher has the student write down 
as' many ideas as he can think of which 
describe the uses of a thimble. If the 
. student is 'unable to write he may 
verbalize his Ideas. , 



ERIC 



writes 
verbalizes 
describes 
elaborates 



list and 
formulate 



unusual use^ 
for. an object. 
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he students and teacher will discuss those 
ays in which a thimble can be used. The 
tudent may wish to draw or construct 
ifferent ways the thimble can be used. 



HAT I 








Tk& cluZd nUZl b& ablz to 
znimQJwJ:z manij of^ a. ^ 

tluj^b'lz {on. oikdA- objzc-t) 
In ondoA to 6txzncithtn and 
zxpand /vc6 ma^ilnation. 




COOK. 



OOTTEPs 
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3 i T 
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lontept/iompEtEntp 



«6 



• t * * « 



LEI/EL - 6 



TIME idmidu 



im^ COWCEPTS.' 

-The ability to Image effects 



TOIAiS: Pencil and paper 
or 

■ Tape recorder 



H 

< 

la 



TEACHER imi 



LU 



The teacher will display a 
pieture-of an 'inysual occurrance, such as 
the. cow junping ovor the moon, or- the earth 
as a different shape. 

The teache'" will encouraqe discussion concern- 
. inq the conseouences of a jjinpinq or flying 
cow anc/or the differently shaped eartl;)> 

1. The teacher will describe an 
unusual situation by the use of 
pictures, record inqs or verbal i- 
zaHons. 



ERIC 
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^k Mint'' h onda toi 



I istens 
absorbs 
notices 



hear and 
interpret 



the basic elements 
of the story. 
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These situations may include: 'What if 
elephants were the size of a doq? 



What 
What 
What- 
What 
What 



f 

if 
if 
if 
if 



everyone's hair turned oranqo? 

there was no more sunliqht? 

the earth were square as a cube? 



the 



oceans dried up? 



The teacher wi I I ask 
determine what miqht 
of such a situation. 



the child to 

be the consequences 



Ei/ALUATTON: 



The teacher and students wi M contrast 
the situations with the consequences 
concluded by the students. 

Which of these situations you have 
described would be the most f r ighten ing? 




Which do- you think would be the funniest? 



I ist 
wr i te 

ta I k 
d i scuss 
cone I ude 



^*x[>i.i I n . 
cjnd 

cone f udo 



Ni.j t certa i n 
''^ I tua f ions will 
Jctem i ne certa 
consequences 
'cj'j.,o ^, effect 
rol t i unsh i p ) . . 



Tim 6iude,nt: i')U.t bo, ahla to 
hiteAjD^Qj: a givm ^to^lf and 
nake, ln^M,i2,nc<i6 to 
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kJ 



.3 J 7 
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Concept/Competency 



VECJSIOU MAKWS 



An individiiatU idzai^ can be exptie64ed 
ixi nume^ooA utt{/4 g^cven -the oppontfufilty. 



Odveloped bi^: Cctrble Draper 



LEVEL 4 - 6 



TIME 45 nvcnuiei 



EI^TR/ COWCEPTS: 

—The abi I ity to wr ite 

—The ability to express. one*s ideas 



^WTERIALS; 
Scratch paper 

Adhesive back paper or strips ' 
Crayons 

Colored penci Is 
Marking pens 



TEACHER TASKS: 



SWEKT 



EWABLIWG BEHMIORS: 
The ^tadtnt: In ohdVi 



immCTlOM: 

The teacher will ask the students if they 
can recall any bumper sticker sayings that 
they have seen* After discussion the 
teacher wilt tell the students they are 
going to make their own bumper stickers,^ 
First, she needs to set up some guidelines 
for the children to fol low: 

(1) The sticker must be easily read, 

(2) The motto must be one your parents ^ 
would al low on their car. 



recal Is 



make 



own bumper stickers. 



4r ^ 



/ 
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LESSON VEVELOPMEfTTi 

1. The teacher will then have the student 
make a rough-draft of his bumper 
sticker. 



2. The teacher will have the student copy 
his rough-draft into f j na I form. 

EVALUATION: 

The students and teacheV will look carefully 
and examine closely the bumper stickers. 

Is the sticker, easi I y read? 

Would your parents allow these stickers 
to be placed on their cars? 

Which stickers provide the most meaningful 
m<. .jsaqes? 




k 



3} 'I 
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SEARCHING 
AND 

t 

SHARING 

D»yelflpe<i Susan So«|er 



mmwmsim ' 

h 

klsm iixL sd oiiJt tp do Kumk, It ^ 
"iMfOKkt to imi an fldequoie M Ian , 

tcpit, big (lueAtton, tcti^e (jawtioni, 



EWTRl' CONCEPTS: 

'--experience in using, 'the library to seek 

information 
-experience 'in giving short oral reports 



MATERMIS; : 

Dupl Icated ,copies of the '5-page bool^let, 

Searchjn(]j'and. Sharing ; 
'Dupl icated copies of the 2-page model , Plan' ; 

[or Independent Study; . 
1'2" X lV' sheets of oak tag for student foldersr • 
Chalkboafd, chalk, writing paper, pefrcils 



Ik 
1- 
H 

H 

u 



TEACHER imt 



mm 
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INTRODUCTION: , 

Tell the students that you are going to 
introduce them to a five-page guide that , 
will show them useful ways to search for 
information'on a subject that Interests 
then... and then share their findings with 
classmates in ways that they will enjoy. 

lESSON IJEl/EiOPHEWT: 

1. Distribute copies of the five-page 
booklet Sea rching and Sharing: A Gu ide 
■ to Indepenleht Study . 



listens 



determine , 
that ■ / 



tli^ purpose of the 
lesson «is to show ' 
ways to search 
for information and 
share it with 
others. 



observes 



learn that 



the name of the 
five-page guide ^s 
Searching and, 
Sharijig: A Guide 



to Independent 
Study . 



ipch'inq and Sharing 



Read alouc' cadh paqe to the students, 
clarffyinn each point and al lowing 
time for' questions and answers. Explain 
that the numbers beside the words in the 
What* and How columns on pA refer to the 
o perat ion a I terms and £rodlic_t^ i^HIls^ chosen 
for use in the sample reporting activities 
on p. 5. ' 

Provide oak taq ^folders for the students 
for filing their quides and additional 
materials as their independent study 
progresses. These folders should be 
with them jt all tines while they are 
working on their independent studies, 

(Nqt£: On p. 2, the AppI ication. level 
also includes Com p re he n s i o n ~ ~o 
Translotion, I nterpretat >on , and 
'Extrapolation.) 

At another session, distribute copies 
of the two-oaqe model , Plan fj^r 
I nde p e nden t Stud^v^> 



Explain that this is how one person (a 
teacher) anolied the instructions in 
Search i ng and r>har i nn to make an 
Independent Study Plan for a oroiect 
Point cut fhat this model 
the desired forn — but is 
and detailed than most 



I i stens , 
reads , 
quest ions 



determi ne 



of her own. 

dcnohsl rates 
more complex 



student piDns wcvjid need to be, 



accepts 
a folc^er 



have 



observes 



learn that 



I i stens 



learn that 



how to understand 
and use the Gu ide. 



d place to store 
research materials 
in a neat and 
order I y way. 



the name of the 
tv/o-paqe model 
plan is Plan for 
I ndependent 
Study . 

this model 
demonstrates 
the desired form 
for an Independent 
Study Plan. 
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Read aloud p. 1 of tho V\an, clorifyinn 
each point and allowim time for 
questions and answers, t. 

Point out details of f orma t : centered 
main title, left-blocked subtitles, 
spac I nq , under I i n I nq , bib! iofjrriphy 
form,, fete. 

Read aloud p. 2 of the Plan. Lead the 
students to notice that tho "wiiat" 
operational terms and V\^e ''how" prodt^ct 
term s are unde r 1 1 ned in the report inq 
act Iv i t les. 



Reread, one at a time, each little 
question from p. 1 followed by Its 
correspond I nq report inn nctivity from 
p. 2. Stress the re j a t ions hip between 
them . 

Emphasize the Importance of choosinq a 
reportinq activity — for sharinq the 
answer to a little ouostion — that is 
a p p r o p r I at e for present inq that par- 
ticular kind of information. 



For example, a chronology is appropriate 
for presentlnc bionraphical facts. A 
chart Is appropriate for presentinq 
several catecories of facts about 
several different individuals (for 
example, planets or presidents). And 
:a qraph i s appropr iate for presenting 
comparative fiqures from a S'jrvey. 



I i stens, 
reads, 
quest Ions 



determi ne 



I i stens 
and reads 



learn that 



I i stens 
and read^ 



notice that 



i stens 



learn 




how to understand 
and use 1he model 
Plan. 



operat iona I terms 
and product terms 
are u nder I i ned in 
the statements 
I istinq reporting 
act iv i t les. 

each I i ttl e 
quest ion has its 
corresponding 
report I nq 
a ctw i ty . 

the importance of 
choos i nq an 
ap propriate 
method for sharing 
each d if f erent 
k ind of informatio 

\ • „ . . 
\ 



Lead the students to ana lye e the 
structure of the statements used in 
the sample plans for reporting activities 
in both Searching and Sharin g, p. 5, and 
the model Pl an for Independent Study, p. 2. 

Throuqh careful scrut i ny / they will notice 
that those statements have a two-part 
structure: 

( 1 ) What : . . , 

[ (2) H(3w: ... 

If. the students still seem uncertain after 
being guided, in analyzing the 10 sample 
statements^ give additional samples on 
the chalkboard for more practice. 

When the students seem to have confi- 
dence in what they ?re doi ng , . connr^^tu I ate 
them for mastering a tough s'kill. 

Tel I the students that they are now 
probably capable of putting together a 
good independent Study Plan for almost 
any topic in the worldl In fact, they 
can even put together an Independent 
Study Plan' for a gl impit 



What i s a ''g I imp it"? 
anything they want it 



'■g I imp it' is o made- 



It c-:i n be 
to be . . . because 
up nonsense word . 



ana I yzos 
statements 
of report i ng 
act iv i t ies 



i solate 



(Show) 

by _ 



practices 
ana I yz i nq 
more s«^mples 



(This) 
_i ng ( rh is) 
qa i n 



istens 



learr. that 
he/she 
now has 



corn 1hnt 
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the two-part 
structure of 
the statements. 



ski II in identify 
i nq the two-part 
structure of the 
statements. 



the abi 1 ity to pu 
toqether a good 
I ndcpendent Study 
Plan for a Imost' 
any topic in the 
wor I d . 

j t i s even 

poss'^'^^. to put 

tone jn 

I ndc -en t Study 

Plan ruc d 

"nl impit 
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Ar»k tho students to df)Cido privjIoLy 
w'lat kind of thinq n "qlimpii" i'.-3. Then 
o<ich one is to write tho l)csf, moot 
I ntorost i nq' "mock" I ndor^ondont \ fudy 
/Plan he/she cdn think of to nuide hin/ 
' her in ro'jearchinq and report inq on the 
, ''qj imp H "--as if there real I y was such 
j/thinol 
/ 

El/AtUATIOW: 

5. fiave students excfianne "mock" Independent 
Study Plans and eva I uate them for form, 
senterlce structure, clarity, var ietv, 
and or iq i na I i ty . . ■ 

From the type of questions asked and 
report inq activities pjannen, ask each 
of the students to see i f tyo/she can 
quess what kind of triinq his/her partrrer^s 
"qlimpif is, H<we some of the funniest 
or most oriqinal plans read aloud to the 
. qrouD, 

'vnth rhis backaround, students should bo 
able to NO- forward confi'dently to write 
■* , nood "'serious" Independent Study' Plans. 



imaq i nes 
what -a 
•VtI impi f 



shared 
"mock" 
plan 



hypothos i zes 



acqu I res 
backnround 
a nd 

pract ice 



compose. 



eva I uate 
a nd he 
eva I uated 
reqard i nq * 

quess 



synthes i ze 



an appropria+e 
"mock" I ndeponden 
Study Plan. 



form, sentence 
structure, c lar i t 
var iety , 
or iq i na I i ty . 

the nature of 

h i s/her partner 's 

"nl impit." 



skills necessary 
for putt inq 
toqether "serious 
I ndependent Study 
Plans, 



Given (MStlLictiou in usinq a S']Xir}C gu^c/c, 

^ca^tctUna and Slia^^ iinc] , and a ^-pagcL inodfiZ, 
Tilin f o\ r^xK^p^ndt^il Studfj , tkz ^tuddwt 

vmXL dzvatop and p^actitz ^kiZJUi ncce-6-6a/tf/ 

tsc^ pnoducAng llU/kcr omlcQ.iI-crgan<.zcA 
Independent Studfj Pian. ' ; ' 
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SEARCHING AND SHARING: A GUIDE TO INDEPENDENT' STUDY 

This booklet is designed to help you study on your own about 
something that is interesting to you. It will also help you to 
* find different ways to share the results of your study with others. 

To study is to search . Before you can bdgin to search efficiently, 
you must do two things: 

1, Decide what topic you want to investigate. 

2. State what you want to ,know in a big question . 

Like a detective solvi^ig a crime, you must break this big question- — 

which is asually hard 'to answer — into smaller parts... 

little questions that are easier to handle. The detective asks the 

Big Question ; 

What is the solution to the crime? , 

But. to find out, he must first find answers to the different 
parts of the puzzle — the 

Little Ques t ions : 

.Where was the crime committed? 
When was it committed? 

How was it commit ted?. ( x\n, 

Who. was the victim? V \^ 





a 




Who was. there at the t: 
Who were •^he enemies? 

What are the ciujes at the scene of the crime? ^ 

When you know what your big question is — and have aecided which, 
little -questions will help you to answer it — you are ready to 
go ahead 'with your search or scudy. On the next page you will ^ 
find an example of a big question and some little questions 
which could laelp in answering it. 



( 
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Getting Ready to Search 



Topic : 



Horses 



Big Question : 

What is interesting or important to know about horses? 

Little Questions : 

1. What kinds of horses are there? 

2. How are horses related to other animals? 

3. What are the parts of a horse? 

4. What could be added to the design of a horse to improve it? 

5. Which kind of horse is most important, and why? 

Of course, these are not all of the little questions that would be 

helpful" in answering the big question. We might ask: 

What are the different ways horses are used? 
How are: horses classified into breeds? 

How do horses of today compare with horses of long ago? 
How has the automobile affected the horse? 
Is the horse more important in some countries 
than it is in others — and why? 

However, it is probably better to do a g;. jd Job of answering 
five questions than to get quick answers for many questions. 
So let's go with just five this time. 

Incidentally, these questions — -with the activities chosen to 
answer them — are arranged from lower to higher levels in the 
kinds of thinking required' to deal with them: 




1. Recall - 'Finding out and remembering 

Cdata level) 

2. Application - Understanding and using 

C transf er-of-learninR level) 

3. Analysis - Taking apart the known 

( formal reasoning level) 

4. Synthesis - Putting together the new 

( creativity level) 

5. Evaluation - Judging the outcome 

( valuing level) 




This is a good way to organize your study if you can. But 
it taV:es experience to write questions and <?:;lan activities at 
• different levels. So don't be concerned if you aren't able 
to do it this way immediately. 
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Now that you have the questions you want to ask, where can you go 
to get the help you need in finding answers? Often, of course, 
you have to look in books for help. Sometimes it is possible, 
and much more fun, to search for information in other ways, 
such as by interviewing people who know a great deal about a 
particular subje/ct — or even by making an investigation on your own 

For example, possible information sources for the horse project 
might look like this: 

Information Sources : ^ 

Your personal memory of what you have observed; 
2. Your personal examination of a horse 

5. Interviews with horse breeders and horse owners 
^. ■ Interview with a veterinarian for large animals 
5» Films and filmstrips 

6. Stiidy prints of horses 

?• Statues or models of horses 

8. Printed materials: encyclopedias, books, magazines 

There are certainly other sources which could be used to get 
information for the study, Thege are only examples • 

So... you now have questions to ainswer and an idea 'of where and 
how CO search for answers. Of course, you will want something to 
show when you have finished so that you and your teacher can 
make a judgment about what you haye done and plan what might come 
next — and so that your classmates can also benefit from what you 
have ^learned. Usually, that "something" is a written report, 
and that is fine, t.^ it can become, very boring after a while. 
May we suggest thac > 11 skip the report and try the Mix and Match 
system which is described on the next page? 
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Mix and Match 

The first list of words below gives suggestions of what you can do 
The second list suggests how you might do it. The trick is to 
use a wxde variety of choices from each list ( operat ions / produc t s > 
So let's ma^x and match a way to report information searched out 
about each of the five questions about horses. Look on the 



DaKe 


to see how the mix and match 


turns 


out . 




What 




How 




adapt 


#2 


chart 


#^ 


add to 




chronology 




analyze 




collection 




apply 




comic strip 




change 




construction 


#5 


choose 




diagram 




classify 




diorama 


#3 


compare 




discussion 




contrast 




editorial 




create 




essay 




criticize 




experiment 




decide 




fact file 


#2 


demonstrate 




film 


#1 


describe . 




game 




design 




graph 




discover 




journal 


#2 


explain 




learning center 




group 




lesson 




identify 




map 




imagine 




mobile 


#^ 


improve 




model 




invent 




museum 




judge 




newspaper 


#5 


justify 




peepshow 




list 


#1 


picture 




match 




plan 


#1 


name 




play 




observe 




poem 




organize 




problem 




predict 




puppet 




prove 




.record 




put in order 




scrapbook 




report 




song 




represent 




statement 




select 




story 




show 




survey 




solve 




textbook 




suppose (what if. . . ) 




time line 




take apart 




travelogue 




teach 


#5 


work sheet 




etc. dd9 




etc . 



Little (Questions 

1. What kinds of horses are there? 

2* How are horses related to other animals? 

5» V/hat are the parts of a horse? 

^. *hat Could be added to the design of a horse 
to improve it? 

5. . yVhich kind of horse is the most important, and why? 
Reporting Method (Mix and Match) 

1. Name and describe the general types of horses 
by drawing a picture ^ 

2. Demonstrate and explain how horses are related to 
other animals by making a chart. 

5* Analyze the parts of a horse and compare them to 

the parts of an automobile by making a work sheet , 

4, Add something to improve the design of a horse 
by making a model, using any available material. 



this point there, is nothing left to do except gather all of 
the information available and organize it into tlie mix and match 
activities you have planned! . 



c 



Choose the most important kind of horse and justify 
your choice by writing a p lay . 



Guide adapted from 

one widely used 

in G/T programs 

around the Valley 

( original source unknown) 



Revised 1/77 
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Susan H. Sager 



March 2, 1977 



Plan for Independent Study 
Topic ; Helen Keller ""^ 

Big Question ; What is interesting or important to know 

about the early life of Helen Keller, 
especially during her first few' months 
with her teacher, Annie Sullivan? 

Little Questions : 

1. What are the important facts about 
Helen Keller's early life? 

2. What methods.-^^mlght be used, to communicate with 
and teach a deaf -blind person? 

5. How do signing,, finger spelling, and braille 
differ from one another? 

How might Helen's changing feelings-- . 

as she moved from isolation to communication — 

be represented in visual images and in words? 

5» Why is the ability to use language probably 
the single most important difference, between 
man and beast? 

Bibliography 

1. Book of Knowledge (1972), X, 201. 

2. Davidson, Mickie. Helen Keller ' s Teacher. New York, 1965* 
$. Gibson, William. The Mi racle Worker. New York, 195^* 

^. Keller, Helen. The sWry of ^ Life. New York, 1902. 
5. World Book (1976), XI, 209-210. 
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Report infz; K^vthod; Plan of Activitie s to Use . 
for Sharing Answers to L ittle Queb ions (*) 

1. List the i:nportant dates and eveuts in Helen Keller's early life 
by making ^ chronology . 

2. Demonstrate methods used co communicate •^•'ith deaf -blind persons 
by teaching ^ lesson to a student wearing a blindfold and 
sound-suppressing earphones. 

5. Compare signing, the manual alphabet, and braille 
by making an illustrated chart . 

4. Represent Helen's changing feelings — 

a) in visual images, 

by making a series of paintings . 
(Co.lor changes from dull, grayed tones 

to bright, clear colors. ' ' 

Brushwork changes from a "closed" stiff, hard-edge style 
to "open" loose, free brush stro.kes.) 

b) in words , 

■\._ \ . 

by selecting a series of expressive quotations 
from Helen Keller's autobiography and 
William Gibson's play The Miracle Worker. 

(Feelings expressed change from grief and frustration 
at' being isolated to joy and confidence in being 
able to communicate.) 

5. Justify the belief that language is what makes human beings human 
,.:.i,'-t>y presenting a round table discussion . 



(♦) Note: ' - 

Each reporting activity p;rows out of its own little question ! 
Reporting activity (1) goes with little question (1) , etc. ,. etc. 
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<iLoncept/CompetEhcjj 



AUVnORy mmNG ACTWITIES 

Li^ tailing Id a modz of, obtcUrUng Zn^omatLon 
LolUch Zd dubddquziitltj catzgo^lzzd. 



LEVEL 



4-6 



TIME 30 minule^ 



EtnnV COMCEPTS: 

— Abi 1 i ty to I istcn 



TEACHER TASKS: 



WRmiCTIOM: 

The teacher will announce a qane called 
"Man or t3east'\ Divide the class into two 
teams then give the following Instructions. 

LE5S0.V Pft/EL()PMEMT; 

1:" Say: "3cast includes everythi^nq other 
than man. The most commonly associated 
".usage of the term should be selected," 

(The pupil categorizes the assigned word 
under "Man" or "Beast" and uses the 'word 
■ in a sentence/phrase, EXAMPLE: I itter - 
a Utter of kittens.) 

The -team that correctly categorizes the 
most terns, wins. 



MATERIALS: 

A d Icf lonary 

A I I St of synonyms for "Groups^ 



STUVUNT 



ENABLING BEHAVIORS: 
T/ie itxidznt: In ofdioA to; 



LEARNING, 



I istens 



^^^^ 



ana I yze/ 
cl ass 1 f y 



CL- 



ciccording to 
character i Stic; 
of word and 
usage. 
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List of Synonym s 



c 1 ass 


tr i be 


mob 


(jrove 


req iment 


crowd 


swarm 


crew 


aud ience 




comm i ttee 


1 i ttcr 


covey 


pr ide^ 


rabb 1 e 


bevy 


squadron 


posse 


school 


congreqat ion 



El/ALUATiaV: 

The student wi I I see how many new synonyms 
:an be applied to each category. 

"an you q've a reason why there are different 
lames f' different groups? 

-istening to the sound, does the word seem ' 
jppropriate for the qroup it describes? 



Adaptzd tact h. poAuiu^ Ion of^ f\acHlttan 
PubJLLslttng Company, Inc. l^om 
Lt&tznAJig Gamu by Gay WaggoneA, 
Atax Ho^loA and l\^d/izd Blackman. 
CopyKlglvt (gj HacJ.ililan Pub. Co., Inc. 
1960. 





1 i stens 



chooses 



eva I uates 



.ana 1 yze/ 
cl ass i f y 



expand 



se I ect 




GivzE thz oppon^tun/Xy 'td 
m>ik (.ixitli tMm^noJioQij , thz 
6tudznt lvHa^ ^.ttzgonA.zz th^n. 



A 1 ^ 



according to 
character i st ic 
of word and 
usage, 

usage of 
termi no logy. 

appropr iate 
def i ni t ion. • 



EKLC 




yntept/ytnpetEntj' 



mmc THMiiB AcnnriES. . 



Developed bj: Defftj Smif|(i 



mi i-d , mi (Sfflinittw 



CO 
Ul 

N 

O 

u. 

< 
y 

N. 

2 



1 
O 
Is 

2 
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EWTR/ COWCEPrS: 

I ■ 
-"Ability to read words suci) as tree, forest, 
river, man I ,." 



The teacher will explai'n that caligraphy in 
Japan is considered an.iart and a revelation 
of one's character.. / 

She/he will also explain that the characters 
often represent physical characteristics of 
the word. \ 

The characters must be written from left 
to right. 



MATEKUiSi 

Pencils or brushes- and India inl<'; 
Ditto "hand-out ' 




mm 



imim mmm\ 



listens 



''understand 



directions. 



356 
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SSOUVBl/ELOmEUT: 



\ 



Using the ditto hand-out, the teacher 
will 'guide the class in class discussion 



Hand out sheets, brushes, and ink to 
students \and have them write characters, 



Write a sHprt story using the 
characters; 



'ALUATI()M: ' 

)e^student will discuss the characters^and 
)praise the valu6\ of this type of writihg^.^ 
le student will attempt to surmise the 
jasons for the d^v^^e-lopment of this method 
writing'.' \ 



\e students wi 
le another. 



share their stories with 



observes 



ana lyzes'and 
combi nes 



experiments 



synthesizes 



■ ; / 

identify 
synthes ize 

apprec iate 

produce 



G>cuen tki opponXan^Xy to 

ZXptK^iZYlCZ CjOLtlQKCLphy / 

thz 6txxdzYVt voUZ dzvzZop 
an appKzCyijCution tkz 
anX 0 vonJjLiYiQ in Japan. 



physi,ca I attri bute 
of characters. 

logical develop- 
ment of 
characters. 

the precise 

nature of the 

art of cal Igraphy, 

a creative story 
to develop owner- 
ship and a workinc 
knowledge of the 
characters. 



EKLC 



"I.. 



n 

T 







up 








h fear-;- 
























5<:w 





/ person 



/ 



/ 
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loticept/CotniinEntp 




! ■ : k\jml -to 

Devel<5pe<i bjj: Carole Draper jEl/EL i: ■ fi H E ' com oAgg^ 



EfH'RI' CONCEm; 






V, —The ability to listen and follow directions 

a ■ ' 

z 

5:.lL— ^ T ~ ' 


Tape recorder; chair, desk; 
Dark sock wilh various snail itens 'n It such ' 
as comb, scissors, wrench, cup, screwdriver, , 
pencil, ball, etc.; noomctric desiqn or shape'; 
foods such as oranqe, banana, crricker, etc.; 


S: TEACHER rmt 




u 

2 


Jk Uiiknti In odVi to; 


mmsi 


^ I'lravaciiJi: 

1 .Relaxation is practice in concentration. 
I There are four basic fonns of relaxation— 
^ sensory awareness 
pi physical i.iovenent 

concentration 

']ijiJeJ fjntasy. 


/ jTl^/ J 

1 '/ 




The teacher ;Wi 1 1 i nstruct the ch i 1 d in 
cjch aro;:. ' 






LCARWI.VG, Tk Ik^azM ioK C>imti\ii 
Trnddn^, Pec, 19/6. 0 1976 bij 
Ed(icfltu)rt lo(kij Co., Inc.,, 




453,; 



"Sensory ok- jrenoGs*' involves .ictivifie'j 
in th(j nrt...^., of listen inn, feeling], see i nq , 
and tjst I nq . 



A. ( 1) 



Ask the students to be very 
quiet for ^ minu^es while they 
write down what sounds they fiear 
(inside the roon , outside ^he 
roon, tape record inq, etc.) 



(2) 



B. (1 ) 



flavo the students discuss 
cofnpdrc the i r 11 sts . 



and 



(2) 



C. 



The te.'icfier will fill a dark- 
colored sock witfi various items. 
Ask the students to feel the 
different I terns rjn^; ecide what 
they ore. OR. ... 

The teacher can ask the students 
to feel and touch their desks and 
cliairs. Then have them express 
ora 11 y the! r f ind ings. 



I:io teacher will ask the students to 
describe (orally or in written form) 
a slrr^ole ob ject they cone across every 
day :jut take for qranted, jch i^s 
their bed, their favorite chair, the 
T.V., :etc. 

The teacher will nake ava i table" various 
kinds of foods or drinks, such as 
parrots, bread, crackers, cake, jello, 
Icnon, cucumber, tea, coffee, pop, 
water, orange juice, etc., for the 
students tc faste. The student wi ' ' 
attempt to distinquis*^ between the 
items when blindfolded. 



I i stens 
wr i tes 



d i scusses 
compares 

touches 
dec i des 
feel s 
exam i nes 



feel s 
touches 



descr i bes 
summar i zes 
verba 1 i zqs 
■^ees 



tastes 
smel J s 
tests 
ana I yzes 
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± 



heor 



/erba I i ze and 
summar i ze 

d i St i nqu i sh 
and identify 



d i scuss , 
verba I i ze , 
be conscious 
of 

conceptua I ize 



determine, 

compare, 

d i bt i nqu ish, 

d i f f erent iate 



specific sounds. 



the I i sts of 
sounds heard . 

spec i f ic objects. 



their tact! le 
fee I i ngs about 
common, everyday 
items. 

a speci f ic common 
everyday item. 



var lous 
dr i nks. 



foods or 
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To develop Hie am of "physical fnovement" 
the teacher will ask the studoiitr, to raise 
their hands slowly above their heads, to 
lower their hands slowly to th^MC sides, 
to slowly raise their right arm out 
straight to their' side, to slowlv raise 
their loft arm out straight to their side, 
etc. 

3. To develop the area of "concontntion" the 
teacher will have the students fxus on 

a qeonetric des'iqn such as an octooon, 
breathing qently and tryinq to release 
all thoughts. 

4. In the area of "guided fantas)" the teacher 
will set the scene where the sti'dents in- 
volve themselves in imagination. Example: 
The teacher asks the students to imagine 
they are standing neaj: a cave on the siJe 
of a mountain, flow you walk near the cave. 
Go in and explore it. 



EI/AL(IAriOi\l: 

The teacher wi 
questions as: 



ask the studen'fs such 



-How did you feel when asked to describe a 

fawifiar object? 
-How did your body feel when you were 

rtoi/inq about slowly? 
—How did your mind feel when you were 

concentrating on one object? 
-Did you I ike these activities? 
-Did you learn something from these 

activities? /Jhat? _ 

The teacher nay have many more questions 
which she can ask the children. 



moves 



demonstrate 



studies 

looks 

watches 



develop 



imagines 
describes , 
elaborates- 
formulates 



develop 



certain body 
movements! 



concentration. 



a fantasy situation, 




Tlie Mint n^U btmt 
a mu fiakud, c/ih 
ihiivUnd M a 



BEAT 
OF 




iontept/Coinptteittp 

sEiF-RpesMN mm mmm 



THE 



DRUM 

Developed by; Bettv Suzuki 



mi TIME ^Om^ttotw 



Z 

Ui 

:> 

H 

Ui 

< u.- 
u." 
u 

u 

i 



il ity to visual ize numerals 1 - 10 



DryiD 

Large area - gymnastum or multi-purpose room 



\ 



o 

■•5 




\mwimm 



The teacher will discuss, the limbs and evoke ' 
awareness of the mouil ity of I imbs and the 
head. 



Have students carry out tasks verbalized 
by instructor. 



3U 



mm 



Tlie 4M»tt! In oda to; 



visualizes 




the physical 
connection of 
appendages to 
the body. 



Move your body In fine to the beat of 
the drum. (Change rhythm and observe 
how quickly the student adjusts.) 

Change your movement by movinn your 
feet In a way that is different. 



Move your arm's In a manner different 
than that done in the two previous 
exerc I bes . 

Choose a movement that someone else 
was performing that you would like 
to do. 

Move your head in a way that is unusual 



Variation - Show you are happy, sad, 
angry. 

Divide the class In groups of two's 
or three's. Assign a numeral to each 
group. The group must relate .to the 
"ciass the numeral assigned by sonr 
physical means. 

VALUATION: 

he students will identify the numeral that 
he group is tr^ invi to communicate. 

-What were some of the clues that helped 
them tQ ident' y the numeral? 

-What new I imb movements have you 
discovered? 



I I stens 



Improv i ses 



observes 



exper Iments 



moves 
body 



perform 



create 



dup I Icate 



d i scover 



Dress 



body movements In 
time to a def i nlt( 
beat. 

various possible 
movements of 
Imbs . 



model that was 
previously 
observed. 

the head movement 
greatly affects 
the mob 1 1 I ty of 
the rema I nder of 
the body. 



numeral through 
group process. 



Tk^ ckltd ujitl gain an appK<LCAjouUjon 
0^ thu movmzYvU po^^lbtz by ojxth 
timb and waJU. Iza/in kovo command.- ' 
cation ^ po^^^lbtz thAougk body 
movemzntA. 



J 



\ 
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ionctpt/pinpEtenti' 



mi T 6 



TIME U mdu 



to Student is familiar witli countinf] in Spanish. 



SI 

s 

N 
h 



— u.- 

< 
u 

N 

5 

. ft. 



swm 



Tlie 4^(ient: In ohda to*, 



iyr^i)D[|CTI(]iy; 

The teacher will tel I the students they are 
qoinq to play a game. Have the students form 
a circle then, qo throuqh the cardinal 
numbers in Spanish, up to the number of 
students in the class. 

am mtmmi 

1. Famil iarize students with rules: 

You must call out numhers in rhythm. 
A student who makes an error goes to the 
highest number. The student next to "it" 
takes his place and those with higher 
numbers move one seat closer to "Numero 
Uno." '• ■■ 





I, l\y» II It I 



I istcns 






comprehend 



rules. 
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Rhythm and mot Ion; 
slap.knoos - boat I 
clap hands = beot 2 
r.nap right f ln(]ors = boiit 3 
snap left fin(]ors = boat 4 

On beat of 3, vorbjIi^G your own numbor. 

On beat 4, verbalise number of person yo.u 
wish to call on, 

The person whose number was called on 
the fourtji' beat calls out the number in 
the next rhythm S'^iuence. The person 
In seat II Initiates activity. Sequence 
continues until allocated time expires 
or Inability of the group 1d "dischair" 
Number I. 

• 

Ask students, "Compare how well did at 
the beginning with the end." 
"What made the difference?" 

Determine the skill needed to concentrate ' 
and remain in the beginning seats l\, 2, 3, , 
by asking: "Who was most able to stay 
in seat II?" 

■'Would you -tell us what skill you used?" 



Istcns 



rnspond 



to specific 
rhythm and 
soquonce. 



anticipates 



trail'. !dte 



instructions into 
actual play. 



uno 


...0110 , 

...two 


, troco 


..thirteen 


dos 


catorco.... 


..fourteen 


tres.... 


...Ihrce 


quince 


.if if toon 


cuatro.. 


...four 


dieciseis.. 


..sixteen 


cinco... 


...five 


dioclsioto. 


..seventeen 


sols.,.. 


...six 


diociocho.-; 


.;eighteon 


siete... 


..seven 


diocinucvo. 


..nineteen 


ocho..,, 


..eight 


veinfo 


..twenty 


nueve.... 


..nine 


vointiuno. . 


..twenty-one 


diez 


..ton 


vointidos.. 


, .twenty-two 


once 


..eleven 




doce 


..twelve 
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(W<riAL LIST OF THINklNP/GAMEiJ^ AND ACTIVlTir.S 

Horo hi 0" parti:jl lisHnq of (lomos cjnd acfivltios which aro usoful for oncourfjq i nq ^pos 1 1 1 vo 
.liL^lLLoil' '"JlL^i^Lnil ^nd jctivo do I nq . liach qjmo is faboiod with a partial i jr inram to 

indlciifo what' c^>Jljliin_t and p roducl \t\ strossod. (5oo Guilford and Mookor.) 

FIGURAL CONTCNT 



G eomot ri x f^u;{^lo ;j; . 

FT fVthaqoras (S(;U(3ro/ 
Tanqrams) 

FT Puzzle Grams (f^ecfanqlo) 

FT EucI id (Octaqon) 

FT Tormehtor (H()<)rt.) 

FT Kwazy.Ouilt (Frco Form) 

FT Soma Ci. ( I ncomp I o fe- 
Tctram i nooii ) 

FT Ra i nbow (Mocks 

( Tetram i noes ) 

FT Hexeo[^ (Pentami noos) 

FT Tanqled Angles ( f icxan I noos ) 

Domino - Type Ga mo s : 

FR Classic Dominoori 

FR Hi -Q Dom i noe 5 Pu z z I u 

FR Tri-Ominos 

FR Draq-Ominos 

FR Connect 

FR Psychepaths 

FR Twixt 

FR hfex • 

FR Bridqil- 

FR Owik-Sdnc 



Array/Co ordinate Proble ms: 

FH lii-Q ' 
FR , Switch, 

FR Three-Dimcns iona I Tic Tac Too 

FR T^c-Ticklo 

FR Score Four 

FR Go (Five in a Ro-w) 

FR datticship 

FR Memory G.i > (Concentration) 
AMases, .ips and Globes 
Gdo-boards , ^ 
Graph Paper * " 

Construct ion : 

'fS Geo-D-Stix 
FS Constructo-Straws 
FS trector Sets 
FS 1 ,000 wooden cubes 
FS Lego 
FS Connector ' 
KS The Toy Maker 
FS Geodesic Fantasy- 
FS Fl exaqons * 
FS Strinq Figures and How To Make 
Them (Book) 

Ru I ers; Prqtractors , Compasses , 
Scissors, Glue 



Pattern and Design ; 
FS Pattorn Piend inq 

Blocl^s 
FS Design Blocks and 

Mirrors 
.FS Mosaic Parquetry Tile 
'FS Puzzie, Patterns - ; 

Dots, Lines, Shape 
FS ' hiaar Houlim Perceptio 

Games - , 
FS Configurations^ 

Shape Recognition: 

FU Scan 

FU Perfection 

FU SuperlFect ion 



464 

3£>6 
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JARTIAL L I. ST OF T HINKINdj jmiS, AN D ACTIVI TICS ( Co n I- ' d ) 



A 



bYMiiOLIC CQNTLNT 

A ljhab of Icol Gjmos : 

S5 'jpi II Spol I 

. 1 Anagrams 

SV 'icorlnq Anoqrams 

Scrabble 

S3 Scrabble for Juniors 

SS Crossword Domlnoos 

SS Probo 

GS Hanqman 

SS Perquacky , 

SS Dupl icate Ad-Li b 

SS E3oggle 

SS Keep Ouiet\ 

SS Word Masterrr 1 

nit, Monar 1 1 'Spel I I 



Arithmetica l Games : 

51 Tuf 
51 Krypto 
51 Numbje 
51 Heads Up 
51 Mancala 
51 Cu'lsenaire Rods 
51 /Aggravation 
51 .Sorry 
51 /Yahtzee 
Sl/ Equations 
s/ Real Numbers 
S^l On-Sets 
SI Kismet 

Numbers Up 
SR Twenty Questions (Numbej^s) 
SI "Magic Square" - Typo 
Gam-^s 

Pocket Calculators ; ! 
SEMANTIC CONTENT 



MU Wordcraft Puzzles 

MS Sentence Cube Game 

MU Gulness Game of World Records 

Ml Propaganda Game 

Ml. Th6 Un-Game 

Ml On-Words 

M4» Queries *n* Theories 

MS Twenty Questions (Animal, Vegetable, Mineral) 
Ml Point of Law 

' Dictionaries (Def i nl tions/Ltymology ) - 

Almanacs 

tncyc loped ias 



nq ) 



SI Mastermind 

SI Trl-NIm 

SI WFF'n Proof 

SI Clue 

SI Whosit? 

SI Urldqe (Car(| Game) 



nLCREATION:' ^IRATFnY GAMES 



Fl 


Checkers 


Ml 


Fl 


Chess 


51 


Fl 


Othel lo , 


SI 


Fl 


Strateqo , 


Ml 


Fl 


Tripples / 


Fl 


Fl 


Backqatiimon / 




SI 


Monopol y 




Fl 


Risk . 




Fl 


Ch i nese Checkers 




Fl 


Parchees i 




Fl 


Roadblock 




Fl 


0-Uits 





Careers 
Life 



Anti 
Stay 
Feud 



Monopo I y 
Al i ve 
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